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PREFACE. 

IN a subject wbicb has been treated of ao 
n often, BO fiilly and so well as that of this 
Essay, it would indeed be difficult to 
put forward anything that should be at 
once new and convincing ; I can therefore lay claim 
to very little originality in its treatment, but have en- 
deavoured to state the old arguments in as clear and 
satisfactory a manner as possible. It will be seen by 
the notes, which might have been much increased in 
number, and which I have appended, some for their 
elegance of expression, some for the authority of their 
authors, but mostly as containing additional or collate- 
ral reflections and deductions, as I think, not unworthy 
of notice, — how little there now remains to be said, 
and how much has been well said already ; and here 
I ought to acknowledge my general obligations, as well 
to the writers quoted as to those others whose works I 
have from time to time consulted, though I have not 
cited them, and may perhaps have forgotten whence I 
gathered the ideas their writings have suggested. 

It may seem to some, that I had better have set my- 
self to refute tbe specific systems of error now preva- 
lent, but I do not think that the evil which demands any 
real anxiety is to be met by such a course, for I believe 
that every erroneous system is, in substance, only an 
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attempt to solve the difficulties which lie in the way of 
embracing the truth ; if this be so, to refute one sys- 
tem can only be to show the need of some new one, and 
to compel the addition of another link to the chain of 
false and soon forgotten theories. I have no inclina- 
tion, if I had the ability, to fight the battles of scepti- 
cism against all the past and present forms of misbelief, 
and to dig up long buried fallacies to show their rot- 
tenness ; I had much rather endeavour to annihilate 
religious scepticism altogether, by showing those who 
are almost persuaded to it, that they may, nay, must 
receive the truth. My object therefore has been, to 
remove, one by one, all the stumbling-blocks over 
which those who are impelled to err may stumble, being 
well assured, that if it were possible to do this com- 
pletely, not only would erroneous theories fall by their 
own weight, — that they must soon do now, — but no one 
would then be tempted to prepare future ruins from 
their crumbling remnants. 

The first difficulty which is likely to present itself 
to a careful enquirer is, — how can there be so much 
error among persons of good information and natural 
acuteness, as on any theory there must be, in regard 
to so very important a matter as this ? I endeavour, 
therefore, in my first chapter to show, that their error 
may be accounted for without supposing any defect of 
evidence, by other reasons beside the common one of 
a desire to escape from the moral responsibility acknow- 
ledged by the acceptance of the truth. In considering 
this subject, one is led to enquire concerning the pre- 
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▼ious belief with which we all approach such investi- 
gations, — ought we to reject this in order to think im- 
partially, or would not such a course be something like 
endeavouring to forget the arithmetic we learnt at 
school, when we apply ourselves in after life to the study 
of mathematics, because we did not at first reason out 
its rules for ourselves ; ' I conclude that we ought not so 
to reject our previous belief. This conclusion renders 
the common consent of mankind of even more import- 
ance than otherwise it would be, and* so I proceed in 
the next two chapters to enquire concerning that gene- 
ral belief in a Deity and the general abhorrence of 
Atheism as sinful and unnatural, independently of the 
rest of the moral character of the Atheist ; and I think 
I have shown, that in both these matters we ought to 
attribute much weight, and in the absence of any insu- 
perable objection to lend our belief to this general if 
not universal consent. This first part may be called 
introdnctory. 

In the second part, the object of which is to remove 
antecedent objections to the doctrine of the existence, 
goodness, and wisdom of the Deity, without reference 
to any specific revelation, I begin by considering what 
is meant by the word '^ evil,'" and show some important 
consequences bearing upon our subject, which may be 
deduced from that examination ; and then proceed to 
enquire first concerning moral evil, how it can have 
been consistent with the divine power, wisdom, and 

goodness, to allow the existence of moral evil itself, or 
of any being capable of producing it ; and I show that 
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such allowance may be reconciled with them, at least 
in the way suggested, though I by no means intend to 
assert that such is, or can be the only way, that being 
quite unnecessary to the argument. I then pass to 
physical evil, and having shown that man might be 
created as philosophers, not Christians, generally hold 
him to have been, the doctrine of congenital corrup- 
tion being reserved for the next division of the Essay, 
I set out several theories upon which the infliction of 
pain upon men 'such as they now are, may be recon- 
ciled with, or even deduced from the divine perfections ; 
and lest I should seem to have dealt too hardly with 
human destiny, I turn in Chapter IV. to a considera- 
tion of the goodness of some of the principal ordinances 
of nature, showing that however individuals may suffer, 
* as according to my previous deductions they ought ; 
the general laws which govern human prosperity and 
happiness are so arranged, as to connect goodness with 
happiness, showing too, how the pleasure required by 
the previous argument is so ordered as to advance 
rather than retard that moral progress, the discipline 
of pain is intended to accelerate. In Chapter VI. I 
meet the latent objection that I have shown the need 
of some moral evil, which cannot be in God, and is 
not in man ; by showing the possibility of some morally 
evil being, who may be used as God's instrument for 
our benefit. I then return to the consideration of the 
goodness of the laws of nature, and show this goodness 
in several instances, selected as those which in our day 
are likely to have most influence really, if not avowedly 
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in inclining men to deny God's good providence. In 
Chapter IX. I deal with so much of the great prob- 
lem of hereditary sin and punishment as properly be- 
longs to this division, and conclude this part in the 
next chapter by speaking of the evils suffered by the 
lower animals. The matter of my work thus far has 
been merely the suggestion of possible hypotheses, for 
my object being to obviate objections, I had no need to 
prove anything, but only to disprove the impossibility 
of any consistent theory of the goodness and power of 
God. 

The third part has for its object the direct proof of 
the existence of the Deity, by arguments drawn from 
natural reason only, and beginning at the beginning, I 
have thrown into a note the most successful attempts to 
show that our proposition is self-evident, as to the co- 
gency of which I confess I have never yet been able to 
come to any clear conclusion. In the text, I show that 
much of the idea of God is actually admitted by all who 
are called Atheists, and propose a form of moral proof, 
which I do not recollect to have seen elsewhere. Chap- 
ter II. returns to the matter suggested in the first note 
of the previous chapter, and gives a very concise and 
not easily refutable proof; the logical soundness of 
which ought perhaps to be rendered highly probable by 
the authority in the most logical of ages of the Doctor 
Profundus; from whom I have borrowed it, making 
only a few slight additions. Then follows a proof, which 
I am sure is sound, though I am not sure concerning 
my mode of stating it, fearing, lest in the endeavour to 
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clear up some of its diflScolties, I may have suppressed 
or distorted some of its more essential members. Chap- 
ter V. endeavours to arrive at the truth by nega- 
tiving error, and showing that those who refuse to be- 
lieve in a God contradict themselves, or deny the 
obvious truths of nature ; after this I have stated in a 
compendious form the great inductive proofe from the 
beauty, goodness, and exquisite adaptions of nature, 
and from the conscience and moral cravings of men. 
The part concludes with an argument from the useful- 
ness and beneficial influence of a sound belief, as well 
on the community as the individual. These are but a 
selection of what might have been written under this 
head ; I trust, however, that there is enough to convince 
a candid and sincere enquirer, whatever may be his 
natural mental disposition, whether it love subtlety, or 
seek moral beauty, or be content with plain and 
straightforward simplicity. 

If our conclusions were only to result in an intel- 
lectual assent, they might be curious and pleasant 
exercises of ingenuity, but would be unworthy of any- 
thing like the serious and devout attention they do in 
fact demand; our first division embraces, therefore, 
a fourth part, which consists of such deductions from 
the previous conclusions as are most useful to and 
most necessary for man. This part commences with 
a review of the position which man must occupy in 
relation to God, to the complete understanding of 
which it is of course necessary to determine whether 
this Ufe is the final, or only a preparatory and intro- 
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doctory state of human existence, and this question is 
investigated in the two following chapters from two dis- 
tinct points of yiew, the one moral and general, the 
other partial, and rather metaphysical and philosophi- 
cal. Then, having shown the probability, or perhaps 
the certainty, of an eternal future state, I proceed to 
examine their opinion who would make that future 
state a state of change, and conclude that, at some time 
after death (I do not say immediately, that is a point 
on which nature gives us little light, which belongs 
rather therefore to express revelation to declare), but 
that, sooner or later, man must arrive at a state in 
which he will find no occasion or opportunity for 
change, whether from good to evil, or from evil to 
good. Having completed this necessary digression, I 
return, in Chapter V., to the consideration of those 
less obvious moral duties (for moral duties of course 
they all are), which go by the name of " religious," 
such as prayer and thanksgiving, and so forth ; these 
I show to be deducible from the existence of God and 
our relation to Him, without the necessity of any ex- 
press revelation. Chapter VI. would be the natu- 
ral end of this part were its conclusion any other than 
it is ; it enquires concerning the prevalence of evil in 
man, and conducts us to the conclusion that this pre- 
valence is universal; coupling with this the con- 
clusions already arrived at concerning the eternal state 
of the wicked, another enquiry presents itself, and we 
cannot conclude without ascertaining that there is 
some possibility of pardon. The heathen, in the per- 
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sons of their greatest philosophers, got thus far in their 
enquiries, and perhaps a few would have assented to 
nearly all the previous arguments, but here they were 
wholly foiled, and very few penetrated so far as the 
moral sense of the unlearned had led them, I mean to the 
true idea of sacrifice,* yet philosophy was certainly right 
in refusing to rest in the absolute sufficiency of burnt 
oflFerings. Chapter VII. is, therefore, devoted to an 
enquiry, first, as to the possibility of remission with- 
out atonement, and failing that, to the conditions and 
possibility of an actual atonement, which leads to the 
conclusion : 1. That there must be a Saviour. 2. That 
there may be a voluntary atonement acceptable to God. 
3. That God by emptying Himself of His glory might 
make such a one. 4. That the Saviour shoidd be able 
to overcome death and hell. 5. That the Saviour 
must be man, and should be God's judge towards us 
and our King. These five conclusions are manifestly 
satisfied by Christianity, and I here propose it, as a 
question worthy of solution to any sceptic concerning 
that faith, — How could any man or set of men, in an 
age which was unconscious, as we shall both be ready 
to admit that the Augustan age was, of the moral rea- 
soning which lays down these conditions, come to pro- 
pound and maintain a system capable of receiving in 
after-times, so direct and close, and natural an appli- 
cation to our requirements ? I venture to think that a 
true Revelation is the mode of accounting for it, which 
will be found in the end to savour least of the miracu- 

* For a singular theory on this subject see Salluttiut de Diit et Mundo adjinem. 



lous. This part and the first book concludes with a 
short chapter in praise of natural religion. I have 
eDdeavoured throughout to conduct my argument with- 
out any assumption, which all would not be ready to 
make, however averse to religion generally they might 
be inclined to be. I suspect that some will think that 
I have attempted somewhat too dogmatic a solution of 
several matters, that it would have been better to have 
relied more on our ignorance of the divine nature, and 
the natural humility of a pure and intelligent spirit ; 
to such I would say : — You are right, we ought to be 
too humble to be shaken in our faith by any of the cur- 
rent arguments of scepticism ; but you must not read 
my book as addressed to you, there are others who will 
speculate, who will dogmatize, still more, who are un- 
settled by their speculations, it is for the refutation of 
those and the re-establishing of these that I have writ- 
ten, — to show that those who dogmatize about the 
goodness of God to overthrow religion must fail of their 
object, and that their objections may on their own 
principles be turned into confirmations. If I am right, 
your faith is confirmed ; if I am wrong, their specula- 
tions and my answers must fall together. 

In the second Book I have to deal with the Chris- 
tian Revelation, towards which I am placed in a sin- 
gular and somewhat difficult position. I have not to 
prove the truth of Christianity, for I am only speaking 
of the being and attributes of God ; yet, before I can 
quote its teaching, I must remove all objections which 
go to make its truth inconsistent with those attributes, 



and 8o traverse many of the topics necessarily dis- 
cussed in a similar manner in proving that Revelation. 
I might indeed have separated Christianity from the 
Scriptures, and quoted only the common creeds of all 
Christendom, to show that they all all^e and defend 
the proposition I am treating of ; thus, without under- 
. taking any measurement of its authority, I might have 
shown that all that authority, which is of course to all 
Christians the highest possible, had ruled strongly in 
my favour. But I am unwilling to seem to evade any 
difficulty whicb any one can be supposed really to think 
of weight ; I have, therefore, divided this book also into 
three parts, allotted respectively, to antecedent objec- 
tions, direct proofs, and important practical deduc- 
tions ; yet I must request the reader to remember 
throughout, that I am arguing from, not to Christi- 
anity, and endeavouring to show that it does not op- 
pose, and that its evidences, which I assume to be of 
admitted weight, do confirm the truth that God is, and 
is all-wise and powerful, and good ; at the same time 
I will not dissemble my hope that I may, in so doing, be 
strengthening some of the proper defences of Christi- 
anity itself. 

Chapter I. of Part I. contains a sketch of Christian 
teaching, chiefly to show its solution of the problems 
left unanswered by mere natural religion. The fall of 
man and original sin, doctrines which many in our 
days, and very many in older times, have taken upon 
themselves to declare inconsistent with the Divine attri- 
butes, are then discussed ; first as mere facts, to show 
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that they are probably true from mere antecedent rea- 
soningy then as facts to be reconciled with God's good- 
nessy as to which I am content only to suggest a con- 
clusion, being quite sure that the reasons stated at the 
beginning of Chapter III. reduce the enquiry to a mat- 
ter of interesting speculation, which may confirm and 
illustrate, but cannot have any weight to overthrow 
our previous conclusions ; the rest of that chapter is, 
therefore, rather suggestive than formal. In Chapter 
IV. I have made some gleanings after the full harvest 
of argument which has been gathered in by so many 
able writers on the sufficiency of the Evidences of 
Christianity ; then follow two chapters on the alleged 
insignificance of man and the influence of Christianity, 
which last, singularly enough, is both alleged by its 
defenders as too great for a mere human invention, 
and cited by its opponents as too small for a really 
divine institution. Chapter VII. is devoted to the ob- 
jections drawn from the history of God's dealings, as 
recorded in the Bible ; and Chapter VIII. deals with a 
cognate difficulty concerning the creation of the world, 
showing the abstract possibility of a recent creation. 
The part concludes in the next chapter, with a refuta- 
tion of some objections alleged against the doctrine 
of a Trinity in the Divine nature, such as is taught 
by the Christian revelation. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps, there can hardly be such 
a thing as a direct argument drawn from a revelation 
to prove the existence of God, that existence being 
necessarily assumed before we can conceive of a proper 

b 
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revelation; however, the two doctrines are to some 
extent mutually confirmatory, and a revelation may 
give us a much more clear and satisfactory idea of God, 
besides that the proper and extraordinary evidences of 
revelation are also proper and extraordinary evidences 
of the being and power, and goodness of God. I have, 
therefore, in Part II., devoted a chapter to each of these 
topics, and so concludes the review of the evidence upon 
which we may believe in the existence of the Deity. It 
is an aggregate of many proofs, of which those I have 
given are I think singly conclusive ; there are others, 
I believe many others, each entitled to some weight, 
but which must all with those that I have adduced, be 
regarded as one many-stranded cord of reasoning, if we 
would form any just estimate of the authority on which 
our belief really depends ; for if we were asked why 
we believe in the existence of any person we are inti- 
mately acquainted with, we could only answer by 
giving a chain of reasoning from probabilities closely 
akin to the natural evidence we have of the being of 
God, as for instance, that we see a portion of matter 
moving in a way which seems to us to denote intelli- 
gence ; this is the real basis of all our belief in the ex- 
istence of mind without ourselves, and it is the same 
from which we conclude the existence of an all- pervad- 
ing mind, that is of God, and even the speech of our 
friends may be very closely paralleled by the various 
signs and sounds, by which we are made conscious of 
what it is right, and prudent, and good for us to do.^ 

I Soo Bp. HtrktU^U Aleifthnm, Dial. 11. 
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The three chapters of the concluding part compare 
our conduct with the rule laid down by God Himself in 
the Decalogue, — briefly recount the virtues which are 
the subjects of the Evangelical Beatitudes, and pro- 
pound a general argument to induce to a religious 
life ; all considered principally as they flow from the 
proved existence of an all-perfect Deity. 

I have now only, in conclusion, to commend the fol- 
lowing pages to the reader's clemency ; and if he be not 
in the end satisfied with my solutions, let him remem- 
ber that many an author has argued weakly in defence of 
a good cause ; so that to refute the arguments of the 
defender of a doctrine, is but a little step towards show- 
ing the worthlessness of that which he defends ; and we 
may all recollect with advantage, that the business of 
a Theologian is to enquire, not what might be, but 
what is, and therefore, though our speculations should 
seem to lead to the conclusion that the world might 
have been better governed, yet, if indubitable facts 
within and about us do prove some government, and 
that intelligent and tending to good, we have a suffi- 
cient practical proof of God's being and our duty ; and 
all the difficulties which can be raised, as they are 
purely speculative, and would not have any practical 
bearing on our conduct,. no more amount to a proof 
that virtue is a name, and the being of God a doubtful 
matter, than the famous sophism of Achilles and the 
tortoise is a demonstration to those who cannot solve it, 
that a rapid runner could never quite come up with 
the slowest of all walkers. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Hme the Truth may bt disbelieved or doubted of. 




1 HE facility with wliicli any propoution may 
1 be proved ia generally in inverse proportioii 
to ite approach to being essenlially self-evi- 
dent, and thus our proportion, " That there 
' is a Being all powerfiil, wise, and good, by 
whom all things exist," having been maintained by some to 
be in its nature self-evident, may well seem difficolt of demon- 
stration. 

' Tlteqnestianhow brdweidsteiiceofthe Deity uieall^ielf-eTidant,!! trMled 
of in part L ch, iii. and part iii.ch. i. ; but even if the doctrine be lo, bd attempt 
to prove it ma; be useful, for certain! j man j men hsTa mooeeded in all but ihnt- 
ting tbcir ejes to it — " It is neceiwry, therefore, suppoaing men to have an in- 
nate idea of God, that this idea iboald be sometinm awakened in them, and that 
Ibey ihonld be made to feel the impression add evidence of it in a more powerM 
manner; as weeuue ignorant and heedless persona to lake notice of the beati- 
liei of a building, or a statue, which they would nthenrise pass by without 
""'■■"g the least obserration upon them. And what method can be more useful 
to awKken this idea of Ood in the minds of men, and to esoite afresh the percep- 
tion of it, than by propounding to them iucb collateral proob of His existence, 
which show, that though no idea of Him had been originally imprinted, yet He 
has not left Himself withont a witness in the common and obrious deductions of 
reasn.'' {Rv:\. Fiddei, Body ef Dis. b. i. p. i. ch. i.) A similar answer may 
be giTen to thoee who are inclined to think all attempts Co prove the existence 
of the Deity of little or no value, because they hold it to be a matter of &ith, 
rather than of reason ; thongh they mnst confess that fkith would be unreason- 
able, and therefore ftitacioos, unless it oonld be shown that reason was at least 
aa strong in the affirmatire as in the negative. 
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If it be self-evident, we can have no proof of it, properly 
80 called, but only a series of illustrations and analo^es. Yet 
is it possible to doubt a self-evident proposition ? I think it 
is if any man desire to do so. We can all of us throw our- 
selves into an artificial position of doubt; it has been done 
even about our own existence, and still more frequently 
about our moral freedom of will, which nevertheless is the 
object of direct consciousness, and we are involved in innu- 
merable absurdities if we attempt to deny it. The enquiry 
is of importance, whether our proposition be actually self- 
evident or not, because, however that may be, most men, 
whether by intuition or education, believe it when they begin 
their enquiries without any consciousness of having reasoned 
it out, very much as they have learnt to believe all obviously 
imdeniable truths ; a fact which renders it very difficult to 
form a proper estimate of the value of any arguments put for- 
ward in its defence ; for if we cannot ourselves doubt without 
an effort of the will, we are in fact trying the force of argu- 
ments by their effect against a wilful doubt, though we know 
that no logic can persuade a resolute will. In such a state of 
voluntary doubt alone can believers examine the arguments 
heretofore adduced in proof of the existence and attributes of 
the Deity ; what wonder then if some, beginning in a laud- 
able desire to examine and satisfy themselves whether their 
opinions were well founded — ^having discovered that reasons 
given as sufficient to convince one in doubt, and which per- 
haps really were so, were yet insufficient to compel their 
assent — from feeling that the doctrine had not been so fully 
proved as they could have wished, and %s perhaps it might 
have been,^ have naturally and almost unconsciously arrived 



* " However, if every separate part of the proof of religion were to be uni- 
formly complete and decisive, there is no cause to think that many various and 
connected attestations of it would have been given ; the very appearance of 
which, a case not to be denied, leads us rather to expect that the parts of them 
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at the opinion, that it has not been proved at all — that it can- 
not be, and therefore that it is false, or at least that thej need 
not believe it? 

In truth, notwithstanding all that has been done, and well 
done, on this or anj other subject, almost every earnest and 
sincere thinker is driven to construct a new system and 
method for himself from the materials others have prepared 
for him : very rarely can he be perfectly satisfied with what 
any one person has said before him ; and thus if he be willing 
to doubt, and imwilling to construct, or perhaps, from other 
motives, inclined to undervalue the truth, even if he found it 
proved, the more he reads the more reason he finds for objec- 
tion, and the further he is from being convinced ; whereas, if 
he had been content to dwell upon what might have been, 
rather than what was said, to consider rather how he could 
have pat the same ideas, if he had been the author, and the 
author liis sceptically disposed reader ; if he had made the 
best of the arguments, instead of resting satisfied that as they 
stood they were not conclusive, then he might have strength- 
ened his own belief, and helped to bring others to the know- 
ledge of the truth, by treating upon the subject yet more fully 
and more convincingly. 

Some men may even be led to oppose the truth by the 
weakness of the arguments with which it is attacked, when 
they feel that they could themselves find others much more 
weighty, though even these would not be irrefragable. If, 
pleased with the ingenuity that could make so much of a bad 
cause, they once allow themselves to dwell with pleasure on 
the idea that they alone can refute themselves, they are very 
likely, through mere pride of intellect, to love to seem to 
maintain, and by maintaining to bring themselves to believe, 
that very proposition which they once knew to be false and 

would not be lOTerally a perfect and final evidence." — Davitan on Preiphtcy^ 
Disc. ziL p. 511. 
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saw to be feebly defended^ for no other reason than because 
they wondered men should have said so little in defence of a 
very specious fallacy. 

Possibly the mere love of subtle reasoning, even in defence 
of the truth, may have the same effect I cannot but think 
that a man may deaden his intellectual as well as his moral 
sense of right by incautious handling. The frequent con- 
sideration of moral propositions as if they were doubtful, tends 
to dull the instinctive sense of right and wrong, as we may see 
by the strange propositions some professed moralists have 
maintained. So the frequent discussion of intellectual propo- 
sitions may dull the equally intuitive intellectual perception of 
truth and falsehood so far as doubt has been habitually con- 
sidered possible, that is in the higher branches of argument, 
not in common affairs and every-day life. Thus, some in one 
way and some in another — ^many more, I suspect, than we 
generally imagine — have brought themselves into such a con- 
dition of mind in relation to some particular subjects which 
have engaged their special attention, that they are really and 
almost consciously unable to form any proper estimate of the 
value of conflicting arguments. In such cases, unless they 
become mere confirmed doubters, which is so imreasonable 
that it seldom happens, they generally fall a prey to the first 
compact theory which presents itself, and defend it witii that 
strange obstinate cleverness we so often see and wonder at. 

Though something of these causes has been frequently 
observed upon, I do not think it has always been duly con- 
sidered how far they may account for the calling in question 
of plain truths by acute men and subtie reasoners, who have 
made those truths their study. We are not, therefore, to think 
that, because some remarkable for learning and intellectual 
power have doubted (if indeed they have), therefore we ought 
also to doubt ; but may remember, what is certainly true in 
other matters, that men of ordinary understanding may see the 



?\ 
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trutli dearly and hold it reasonably, where learning and acute- 
ness serve others only to obscure and hide it. 

Bat beside the above Ihere Kre other sources of error, more 
direct and more perceptible, which yet have led and may lead 
many into error. No one can compare the conduct of those 
who are most vehement in their reprobation of verbal Atheism 
with that high standard, which logically follows from the 
belief they so noisily maintain, without coining to the con- 
clusion, that very many of them are fighting for what is to 
them a shadow, for something which they believe with tiieir 
heads, or perhaps in their prejudice only, but for the influence 
of which upon their hearts and lives we shall for the most 
part look in vain. Now a man of strong moral impulses, who 
is consdous that he could find even in Atheism motives to 
good conduct strong enough to make him better than these 
men are, with all their Theism, is very apt, if he be not a good 
reasoner and careful observer, to conclude, that therefore they 
would do so also ; that because he cannot perceive the influence 
of their creed, therefore it has none, and its profession is sheer 
and conscious hypocrisy, and so to travel onwards to the 
further conclusion that its renunciation by himself would be a 
mark and example of true sincerity, and tend to promote the 
general improvement of mankind. In truth, the number of 
oppressors of the poor, of cruel, heartiess, loose and faithless, 
still more of coldly sensual men, who call themselves Theists, 
some of them even aiming at advancement in the Church of 
Christ, some altogether despising it, who go to make up the 
world which decries Atheism, is large enough to make it 
necessary for a candid thinker to be a sincere believer in some 
universal corruption of our race, or else possessed of a re- 
markably strong, clear intellect, before he can stand forward 
with confidence to defend the doctrine such men countenance. 
Yet, whoever will make a careful observation of this Theistic 
world, will find that it is in fact influenced and restrained by 



i 
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its profession, a profession so little congenial to its other dis- 
positions, that we cannot but assign the general belief in a 
Deity to some general cause,'which will operate strongly to 
show that it is well founded. An Atheist, made in the man- 
ner last mentioned, will, as a man of strong moral feeling, be 
as much distressed as his less sincere opponents will rejoice to 
find, that he gains followers chiefly amongst those whose vices 
even hypocrisy could not protect against the self-reproach 
inseparable from their profession of any creed, and who, see- 
ing no harm and much pleasure m.immoraUty, are exceedmgly 
willing to believe that a bugbear which chiefly restndns men 
from it. It is a strange and wonderful thing, this influence 
of the will and desires upon the intellectual belief; but it is 
real and of much real power, however it may seem lo^cally 
absurd: '^ I will not" is a much stronger expression than 
" I do not" believe, and he is very ignorant of human nature 
who expects by any arguments to win a hearty assent from 
him who is to be convinced against his will ; such a one will 
attack the very primary postulates on which all argument is 
based, and, if he cannot otherwise escape, will at last seem to 
himself to find an impregnable fortress in the absurd assertion 
that we none of us really know anything, and therefore it is 
in vain for you to talk. 

In the last place, some, good men in the main, though rather 
inclined to weakness, may let themselves down into error by 
means of an excessive desire to treat their opponents fairly, to 
make due allowance for their own prejudices, not to allow 
feeling to influence their judgment, and so forth. With such 
intentions, they most fallaciously make as much allowance for 
their own prejudices as they see to be necessary in the case of 
some others, which is sure to mislead ; in truth, there can be no 
better evidence that a man is dealing fairly, and ought to 
moke no such allowances, than the fact, that he has become 
conscious of the improper influence of prejudice uiK)n the rea- 
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ers who have taken his side of the question ; it is for him 
id himself of undue prejudice as far as possible, but not to 
ke allowances in the dark^ lest he should turn out in the 
[ to have been, in fact, unfairly prejudiced on the other side, 
wever, I think there maj be such a thing as a reasonable 
judice, and shall have occasion, in the next chapter, inci- 
tally to treat of it. 




CHAPTEB n. 

The method of Enquiry. 

IHERE is but one science in which we have 
I strictly demonetratJve proofs, and the reason of 
] tlii^ is, that that science. Mathematics, is alone 
iversant with nothing but relations. Its rea- 
sonings are valid and its conclusions indisputable, because 
they prove nottung actual ; that is, they have to do with real 
things, only upon the assumption that such things as they 
euppoee have real existence; but whether such things do 
exist, and therefore whether all tlie wonderful deductions of 
that science are anything more than a mental exercise, depends 
upon experience and experiment, and is not properly any 
subject of mathematical reasoning at all. MathematJcians can 
furnish us with formula: most useiul when we have real things 
to use them upon ; but what those real things are, or whether 
they have auy existence, we can never learn from this the 
only certain of the sciences. 

As Mathematics is conversant with relations only, so Theo- 
logy, properly so called, has no concern with anything but 
absolute existence ; it is therefore likely to be the fiirthest of 
all removed from that absolute cert^ty which distinguishes 
our knowledge of relations. Indeed it follows from the very 
nature of reason and thought, that we ought not to ex- 
pect anything like an absolute proof without the least assump- 
tion, or reliance on any merely probable reasoning ; for 
applied thought is but the endeavour to fix the mind upon a 
subject with a view to catch and examine the su^estions 
which arise within us from the contemplation, and reason is 
but the mode of educing, from known or assumed &cts, those 
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other teucta which are tme if the first are ; it can never tell us 
that its premises are tme^ though we may sometimes perceive 
that they are Mse^ because the supposition of their truth 
implies some contradiction* Ultimately, therefore, we must 
rest on something like fidth, faith in our own mental or sensu- 
ous perceptions, or in the evidence of those experienced by 
others, and we cannot rightly expect anything to arise firom a 
state of voluntary doubt, but doubt still, or perhaps error. 
We may not, therefore, reasonably or safely begin this enqtdry 
by rejecting our ancestral faith altogether, as if we could 
thereby free ourselves from all probability of error. I say we 
cannot do so safely, because if the conclusion of our reasoning 
srise from or be influenced by any volnntoiy act of our own, 
such as this of doubting is, we can never, in following those 
condnsions, be quite certain that we act upon the dictates of 
oar reason and conscience in a manner so free from all choice 
on our parts, as to make that, which would have been wrong 
had we thoroughly understood it, innocent in us because we 
did not ; and so, if our conclusion be false, it being the result 
of our own act, we are morally responsible for its conse- 
quences. Again, such a rejection would assume that we are 
capable of finding out absolute truth each for himself; and if 
so, we are bound to discover, and discovering, we must be 
bound to act out absolute moral right also. But seeing that 
we are naturally fitted to dwell in society, to the constitution 
of which a certain degree of faith in others, and in their con- 
clusions, is absolutely necessary ; and that we have not the 
time, if we had the power, to investigate the entire truth even 
on any one subject, much less on aU, we must be morally 
and shall most likely then only be intellectually right, when 
we treat that which is generally received as presumably true, 
and employ our reason (as mere reason is alone capable of 
being employed) to test and not to discover. 

It appears to me, therefore, that this is one of those cases, 
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in which the most convincing and really satisfactory mode of 
dealing with a proposition is to assume for the moment its 
truths and examine how far the actual state of things agrees 
with that supposition^ and if we find nothing inconsistent 
with it^ then to proceed with the enquiry what proof we have 
that this, which we have shown possible, is actually true. 
All proofs ought, in strictness, to extend to both branches; 
but as of course that which is, is possible, the posmble truth 
of our present proposition is generally, in attempts to proTa 
it, silently assumed ; yet the greatest diflSculties in the doctrine 
of the being and perfections of the Deity are not realty 
deducible from any defect in the direct proof, but are based 
chiefly, if not exclusively, on the supposed discovery of cer- 
tain inconsistencies with this doctrine, supposed to be dis- 
coverable in the actual course of nature : against such objec- 
tions all demonstration must be useless, for if I seem to see 
with my own eyes sometiiing inconsistent with an alleged 
fact, a perfect demonstration would only prove to me tiie 
fallacy of its premises, and no argument, whencesoever derived, 
can convince my judgment, until I am satisfied that the 
inconsistency is only apparent; and this is one reason why 
antecedent probability has always even more force than direct 
evidence in working actual conviction. Possibly tiie n^lect 
of tiiese considerations is one reason why so many good proofs 
have had so little lasting effect. 

I propose, therefore, after lajring down a groundwork of 
probable evidence, in considering what ought to be tiie belief 
of tiiose who have not examined, and are perhaps incapable 
of estimating aright the value of tiiose stricter proofs, and 
more conclusive lines of evidence we have on this subject, to 
endeavour to obviate tiie difliculties most generally felt and 
put forward, and after that, to proceed with the more formal 
proof and some consideration of the consequences of what we 
shall then have established. 




CHAPTEB ni. 

Some Reatotufor the common Belief in a Deity. 

■ HE common coneect of mankind from the earliest 
times and tliroughout ilie whole world has agreed 
in procluming the existence and power of a Deity. 
I From tlie greatest philosophers to the least culti- 
vated savages some superior power, some Deity has always been 
ackoowledgedandstilliseo. I know that travellers have every 
now and then found ont a yet more degraded tribe than had 
been known before, and have procliumed them destitute of any 
■ense of tbe divine existence, yet in every instance, a more 
mature enquiry has discovered some Deity among them, and 
■0 confirmed the fact of ita imiversality. Why then do men 
thtu believe, who are not only unable to state, but have never 
keard of most of the reasons on which philosophers have made 
the doctrine to depend ? The first answer naturally b, that the 
idea is connatural or self-evident ; and if this be doubted, then 
HHne express and universal revelation, or some human system 
of teaching of almost incredible antiquity and extent of influ- 
ence must be supposed ; yet if these be supposed, there will 
remain the difiSculty — How did it happen that in the lapse of 
iges this system was nowhere foigotten, and why should this 
be the one sole doctrine believed on such a foundation ? ' When 

' Abbadi* thus Krgaei agumt tbe ponibilitj of this belief hanng arUen frnm 
■nj of tlia ordinaTj aonrcei of bomui error, uid eapeciaUjr from mere educa- 
tion I " Si lunn regmTdoni les cmuiei extfriearea de not erreurs, nous trouTcroiu 
qa'eUes dependent del circomtancei de temi et de lieiii,et qn'ainii eUea varieot 
petpetnellemeDt. Qn'on cherche dans I'hUloire I'^ut paw^ du monde, et qu'on 
j«tte lea yenx mr I'^tat oil le monds est aujonrd'hui ; et qu'on examine tous le« 
tmnra qui rfgnmt, et toalee cellea qui ont r^gnii parmi lea hommea, I'on trou- 
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a proposition has been very long and yery generally received 
as true, it is not sufficient, in order to displace it, to refute 
the arguments by which its truth has been actually defended; 
we must also account for its reception, by showing some pro- 
bability inherent in it, or some cause or causes sufficiently 
powerful and extensive to have led mankind generally to ac- 
cept it with little or no examination. To take a common instance 
of the inverse proposition, none of us now believe that the earth 
remains at rest while the sun moves round it in a circle, and we 
are not shaken in our new belief by the fact that for many 
ages all men thought it was so, and even our own eyes seem 
to teU us it is so still ; and this in a great measure because the 
visible appearances in the heavens are sufficient to account for 
the prevalence of the old belief, and what we see every day 
elsewhere, — ^how that when we know that we are really mov- 
ing we seem to be at rest, and objects really at rest seem to 
be flying past us — this is quite sufficient to account for those 



vera qae Pexemple, IMducation, les sophismes da discours, ou lea faussescoulenn 
de r^Ioquence ont produit des erreurs particuliers, mais non pas des errBun 
g^n^rales; ont pCL tromper quelques homines, ou les tromper tons dans certains 
lieux et en certain terns, mais non pas tons les hommes dans tous les lieox et 
dans tous les slides. Voilk'pr^cis^ment en quoi la nature et I'^ucation sont 
differentes. La nature est semblable dans tous les hommes qui sont et qui oot 
4t4, Us sent le plaisir, ils desirent I'estime, etc. Mais il n'en est pas de m^me det 
principes de Peducation qui varient sans cesse. La succession des tems, la r^ 
volution des a(!aires, les divers int^rdts des pcuples, le melange des nations, les 
differentes inclinations des hommes changent P^ucation, elles donnent cours i 
d'autres maximes, et ^tablissent d'autres regies d'honneur et de bien-s^uioe. Si 
done nous trouvons que ce sentiment qu'il y a un Dieu, s'est conserve panni tous 
ces changemens de la soci^t^, qu'en pouvons nous conclure, si non que ce senti- 
ment ne vient pas de la simple education ? " — Ver, de la Rel, Chr^. p. i. s. L ch, i. 
" There are very few probable truths," says another author, *' but some time 
or other have met with contradiction, and when an imposture comes to be noto- 
rious, it is for ever baffled ; and if the belief of a Deity had been such, how can 
we think, that a design formed to terrify and rack the world, should not have 
been found out and spoiled many ages ago ; especially when inquisitive philoso- 
phers travelled up and down into so many parts to discover what was true, and 
what was false, and to communicate theur thoughts wherever they went ? Still 
they returned home confirmed in their belief of a God, as the rational sense of 
all men, &o. &c." — EDWJOtD Pellino, D. D. Ditcoune concerning ExitteneeofGod. 
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appearances on which the old belief might have rested.^ But 
if it were otherwise, if we knew that objects at rest never ap- 
peared to move, and moving objects never seemed at rest ; or 
if the sun were visibly immoveable and we felt the earth was 
whirling round and circling about it, then the old belief would 
be very startling, and its general reception, being unaccount- 
able, would excite a strong suspicion of the probable falsity 
of the new theory. If therefore the belief in the being of 
God were full of obvious diflSculties, its very antecedent im- 
probability would raise a strong presumption of its truth, be- 
cause then it must have rested on external evidence of the 
strongest kind. This presumption can only be set aside by 
showing, that the idea is so natural and so accordant with the 
everyday experience of mankind, that to question it must be 
mare startling to ordinary men than to affirm it. But if it be 
indeed so accordant with the accustomed pluenomena of actual 
existence, no small argument will arise in its favour from this 
circumstance ; so that, take it as you will, the very extensive 
belief which has ever prevailed and does now exist among 
mankind must furnish exceedingly strong presumptive evi- 
dence of its truth ; evidence so strong indeed, that (when we 
recollect that scarcely so many, if so many, have avowed 
themselves to have no perception of the existence of a Deity 
as we know to have existed without the sense of sight for in- 
stance) I confess I do not see how to avoid the admission, 

' Aeoordinglj, Abbadie says : — *^ Qne le sens et I'imagination ayent produit 
par aocident ks errenrs anirerseUes ; et que le coeur soit, comme Pa reconnu de 
toot tems, une sonroe fiSconde d'illiisioiis et d'^garemens dans le commerce de la 
vie ciTile, oette consideration noos est favourable, puisque nous sommes les par- 
tialis de bona sens, qui nons dit qu'il y a un Dieu, contre les raisons negatives 
des sens qui ne roient point cette Divinity, centre les difficult^s de Pimagination 
qui ne saurait se representer on objet qui est si ^leve au dessus dc sa port^, et 
eontre les r^istanoes des passions du ooeur que cet objet afflige et contraint. 
N*est ce pas one chose sorprenante, que depuis tant de sidles, les sens, Pimagi- 
natioa et les passions du coeur ayent continuellement fourni IL Pesprit des 
lionimes des pr^jug^ contraires k cette verity, sans qu'ils ayent pii en ^touffer 
la Inmi^re 7 — Ver, dg la Rtl, Chrit. p. i. sec. i. ch. 3. 
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that experience shows that It is as impossible for a man in the 
full use of his faculties to pass through life without erer 
coming to a sense of the existence of a Deity (except so fiur 
as he may be able to deceive himself into disbelief), as it is 
impossible to exclude the power of seeing from an account of 
the natural constitution of mankind. 

But though the belief in the existence of some supernatural 
power, a Deity in name or in x^haracter, has been universal,^ yet 
since all have not held that Deity to be one only and perfect 
according to our ideas of perfection ; can their consent be evi- 
dence to prove the existence of such a Deity as ours f It may, 
for this reason, that in proportion as men have been wiser and 
better and more intelligent, just in that same proportion has 
their conception of their Deity approached to ours of Grod,' 
till the wisest of old Greece and Rome clearly saw their Deity 
to be clothed with those attributes and perfections, not exclu- 
ding that of unity, which we now conceive of as belonging to 

* Maximus Tyrius af^r noticing the variations to be found among mankind 
says, Ev Totrovrt^ yt iroXtfit^ cat dia^vi^, iva idoiQ av cc ira<ry yp 6/io^vor 
vofiov KM Xoyov, 6ri Ococ iig iravTutv jSotriXcuc cat irarffp. cai Btai iroXXoc, Blow 
jcailiQt tfvvaQxovTiQ Bit^. Tavra h 6 'EXXiyv Xfyci, cat & PapPtipoc Xtyti, Kai 
6 rjirtifWTfic, Kai 6 9aXarrcoc> Kat 6 trti^oq, cat 6 a<To^oc» — Diitert, df« Deo PU» 
ton. This statement we know was not wholly true of the Jews, and is not aa to 
the Christians ; yet, as Dr. Wm. Bates remarks on this subject, what we now 
know, while it destroys the supposed necessity of believing in minor deities, con- 
clusively affirms the statement as to one. 

* <* YHiereas you make it no less than a wonder, why all men in general ahoold 
not understand the same attributes in God that I doe ; since if the idea of his 
divinity be impressed universally and equally upon the minds of men, every one 
has as great a privilege by the charter of his essence to speculate the same as 
myself: in sober truth, you may with equal reason wonder that since all men 
know the idea of a triangle, why all men doe not yet perceive as many proprie- 
ties and perfections in that figure as learned geometricians doe ; and why some 
reason truly, others falsely upon that idea. When once we have conceived of the 
idea of the true God, however more and more perfections may be revealed unto 
us, which were not formerly known to be in Him, yet neverthelesse is not the 
idea of Him therefore augmented ; but only made more distinct and express; in 
regard of all those accomplishments ought to be comprised in the same idea firrt 
conceived, insomuch as it is supposed to have been true from the very first con- 
ception. Thus the idea of a Triangle, receives no enlargement when several 
properties are discovered to be therein, which were at first unknown. Nor is 
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the Almighty.^ Men cannot speak of their Deity having 
perfection in those things they have never thought upon, and 
whatever each nation has peculiarly admired, that they have 
attributed to their Deity, in what seemed to them its perfec- 
tion;^ this is all our argument requires, for when it is 
admitted that man to be perfect must be morally pure and 
intellectually enlightened, and that the highest conception of 
majesty implies unity in the ruling power, and that wherever 
these qualities have been little thought of, as attributes of the 
Deity, it arose not from any intentional degrading of the idea, 
but from the ignorance of those who so thought, so that they, 
upon being convinced of the necessity of these things to 
absolute perfection, would and do join with us in attributing 
them to the Deity, — ^it follows that all men have implicitly, if 
not explicitly maintained, believed in and worshiped a Deity 

arising fi^m no difference in the abstract conception, but only 
from their inferiority m, and their various degrees of mental 
and moral culture. Besides this, much apparent difference 
may be accounted for by the fact of their calling one deity by 

cmr idea of tbe Dirine Nature formed by ns in parcels, or by sensible additions 
out of the Tarioos perfections and endowments of the creatures amassed together, 
and mnltiplied up to the rate of supematurall ; but springs up to us in a moment, 
perfect and entire, from this one root; that we understand Bim to be an infinite 
Ena, so perfect as to be above all amplification, or access of more perfection." 
— Kc/ltfr Ckmrietim, M. D. Darknm of Atheume dialled. C. i. Sec. 4, Art. 5. 

* Er rat£ oXifOf tactriv, ci^ ivtip 0<oc 

*Oc owpavnv / frcvC< cac yaiav fiaxpav 
liarron n xapaxov otifia xavt/uitv /Siac* 

Scphoeiest quoted by Abp. Leighton in his Pr^UeU Theolof^g, which see. 

* ^ Whaterer unworthy conceits men have had of Ood, or whatever degrading 
repreaentations they have made of Him, yet they all concur in this, that there 
is a sup reme power to be adored. Though one people worshiped the sun, 
other the fire, and the Egyptians their rivers, gardens, and fields, yet the notion 
of a Deity existent who created and governed the world, and conferred daily 
benefits upon them, was maintained by all, though applied to the stars, and in 
part to those sordid creatures. All the Dagons in the world establish this truth, 
and feU down before it. Had not the nations owned the existence of God, they 
had never offered incense to an idoL No man would be imposed upon to take a 
Briskd stone instead of a diamond, if he did not know that there were such things 
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many names^^ and speaking of many as gods whom yet they 
held subject to^ ftnd but the mmisters of the one real and 
supreme Deity. 

From this universal consent of mankind^ it should seem, 
that there is something in man's nature and position in the 
world which lead him almost unconsciously thus to believe; 
and many of those^ who are but little of philosophers, know 
experimentally, that the doctrine is necessary to them as 
spiritual beings, and alone is consistent with the course of 
things around them, nay, is even necessary to make those 
things consistent with themselves: this, which no doubt in- 
fluences many more than are conscious of having thought 
much about it, coupled with the consent of those around them 
and those to whom they look up with respect, is, as I suppose, 
the reason why most men believe in the existence of the 
Deity, and I have no doubt that in so doing they believe 
reasonably. For to return to our iUustration firom astronomy, 
the learned believe in the Copemican theory because it enables 
them to give a consistent account of the visible phsenomena of 
the heavens, and the unlearned believe it because the learned 
do. There is no strictly conclusive evidence as to what it is 
that causes the appearances we account for by lists of planets 
and fixed stars, we only know that cert^n bright objects 

as diamonds in the world ; nor any man spread forth his hands to an idol, if he 
were altogether without the sense of a Deity." — Stqthen Chamoek The Eiigtenee 
of God, Part i. '* Quippe omnis, qai Deum esse dicit, sive unum si^e plures, 
non intelligit nisi aliquam substantiam, quam censet supra omnem nataram, 
qusB Deus non est, ab hominibus et venerandam propter ejus eminentem digni- 
tatem ; et exorandam sibi propter quamlibet imminentem necessitatem." — Au' 
telm Man, c. 79. Kocvai ^€ tioiv cvvocai, 6<rac wavrtc avOpuxoi FpMnfOcvrcc 
6/io\oyfl<rov<nv' biov xaQ Ococ ayaOoSf on anaOtiCf on afuraPXtiroc.-^SaUuttiui 
Phil, De DUm et Mundn, c. 2. 

' 'Qvfiia 4 fvoiQ, iroXXa it ra ovo ftara, viro yap afiaBiac avrmv, Tac**^ekiiac 
ra£ iavTuv txacroiQ tnovoftaZoftiV aXXocc aXXif jcXiftric Otoir KaBairtp geu ra 
fupfi ri|c OoXflrrrtic, Aiyaiov tovto, lutvtKov iKtivo, Mvp<rwov oXXo, Kpifraioy 
aXXOf 1^ i^tfrri fitaofioytvfi^ kai hfJiorraOriQ cat (TvyKiKpafttvfi, Maximus Tyrios. 
*0rc ovK coTcv ayaOov ayaOov /ift^ov. For an elaborate list of epithets applied 
to Zcvc, see Ptetid, Aristotle^ De Mundo, cap. ult. 'Eic it uv, iroXvMvvfuic cort, &c 
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above us Beem to move^ some in one way and some in another^ 
that the telescope enlarges some of these, ^nd brings to light 
other similar objects, while some seem when seen through it, 
even smaller than they do to the naked eye, but that these are 
sons and worlds, and how large they are, and how they move, 
and how far distant they are from us and from one another, 
are only the conclusions of probable reasoning, based upon the 
assumption, that it must be possible to give a rational account 
of tJiem, and carried on by analogies with what we see on the 
earth ; much stronger than these, and much more within the 
power of every man to investigate, are the similar arguments 
for the existence of the Deity. Again, the assent of the 
unlearned is compelled by the consent of the learned: if, 
therefore, as is certainly the &ct, the bulk of the learned in 
such matters have believed and do believe what we now 
maintain, and have always been able to find, as they thought, 
full and conclusive answers to all objections, then are the 
common people fiilly justified in their belief; so much so, that 
their desertion of it would be in no way justified by the fact 
that objections may be started which they cannot answer. 
For if any astronomer should now venture to maintain the 
central rest of the earth against the bulk of his fellows, would 
not every one not deeply versed in the science say, if he were 
told he ought to answer his arguments, or be convinced, 
" Though I cannot answer you, that seems to me of little con- 
sequence, for I have no reason to suppose that I could if your 
arguments were all anciently exploded fallacies. Go and 
argue with the professed students of this science ; if you can 
convince or convict them, I shall believe you, not because 
you can outargue me, but because when those who have made 
any subject their peculiar study profess a universal, or all but 
universal agreement, neither I nor any other sensible man 
would hesitate to believe that they were right" l^liilst all 
other knowledge has been the subject of numberless changes. 
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and most of our present theories can be traced back to their 
origin, the great doctrine of Theology has never changed ; we 
know not who first invented it, or where it was first pro- 
claimed ; it has never been the exclusive theory of a few 
enlightened minds, and all our advances in intelligence and 
learning have but served to purify and define that same con- 
scious conception which has found a home among the people 
of every country ; the first settlers have professed it, and their 
latest descendants have maintained it; ingenuity has never 
shaken it, and science serves but to confirm it. Truth and 
happiness are its fruits in those who hold it sincerely, and 
justice and benevolence the outward evidences of its reception. 




CHAPTER IV. 

7Tu Impiety of Atheism. 

DT has contributed much to the maintenance of 
I Theism among all classes, that there has always 
been a kind of moral stigma attaching to the 
1 profession of Atheism, implying that no one 
ooold profess himself Buch without being a person of depraved 
moral feeling. Certainly, if there be sufficient evidence to 
satisfy any careful and candid enquirer that there ie a God, 
it will follow that no man can be an Athebt who is careful 
and candid (and the want of these qualities is a vice), unless 
there be some peculiar external reason which prevents his 
discovering the truth. That there are many good proofs of 
this doctrine, I hope, before I diall have finished this Essay, 
to have completely established ; if so, disbeUef must arise 
eiUier from never having heard of the truth, which is in this 
instance impossible, or from ignorance of any of the modes in 
which it may be established ; but if the moral consciousness 
of every good man must lead him to the belief in a Deity, 
then no man can be an Atheist without a depraved moral 
consciousness, or a dehberate and voluntary effort to oppose 
its dictates; and the judgment of society will be right, though 
perhaps formed only upon moral repugnance and instinctive 
reason, not on conscious argument. 

Mo one of sound moral feeUng can help hoping, or wishing, 
that there may he a just and holy omnipotence presiding over 
and directing the course of the universe, however hidden by 
the mista of our ignorance, and perhaps beyond our power to 
contemplate by the mere brightness of its perfections. There 
is manifestly reason to expect, that there should be some 
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obscurity^ and many difficulties^ to hinder our arriving at a 
perfect knowledge of this power^ so much and so many^ as the 
imperfection of all our knowledge^ compared vrith that which 
is perfect^ may necessitate^ therefore no doubt actually much 
and many. But is Atheism more clear of difficulties? Not 
at all. '* Why should evil exist in the world, if it is the work 
of a beneficent Creator?" is a question not more difficult to 
answer, than why, on any other supposition, virtue should 
tend to happiness and vice to misery. Thus Atheists, and for 
this purpose Sceptics also, being no more able to explain all 
things than Thebts, and having no omniscient and omnipotent 
goodness on which trustfully to depend for the ultimate tri- 
umph of right ; a good man, if he be not a Theist, must be full 
of inextricable perplexity and never-ending regrets. In such 
a state no man can long remain ; he is sure, therefore, before 
long, either to abandon his scepticism, or to harden his sense 
of right into a sense of what is for his own advantage, and so 
get rid of the conception of moral right altogether ; a pro- 
ceeding which society, on utilitarian principles, is very right 
in condemning.^ I am far from thinking that the difficulties 
are equal on both sides ; but if they were, there would then 
be nothing to determine the judgment, except the presump- 
tion arising from moral feeling, a presumption which is quite 



* ^* If actions themselves have no other goodness besides their connection with 
public happiness, I believe it will be impossible to assign any reason why opinions 
should be thought incapable of moral worth ; for, surely, it is of great and 
general importance that men should judge rightly in matters of religion« If it 
be said that a free choice is essential to morality, I answer, that circumstance is 
quite foreign to the purpose, and the reason is, because the freedom of an action 
no way affects its influence on the public. If to be virtuous and to be useful are 
the very same thing, equal degrees of utility must unavoidably deserve equal 
approbation. On the same account, it is perfectly insignificant whether our 
actions bo intended or unintended, and even whether they be actions or not 
actions. If they have no absolute worth to recommend them, they can only be 
valued f<»r the good they produce. AVhatever, therefore, produces the same 
quantity of good must appear equally valuable and praiseworthy." — Ah Enfuiry 
concerning Faith. London, 1744 (sometimes attributed to Bp. Butler). 
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as strong as those which rightlj determine our judgment 
in every-day affidrs^ and it would be a mockery seriously to 
deny that these are generally regarded as of quite as much 
real importance. Tins being so^ no man can be a Sceptic 
unless his moral sympathy with right be almost nothings nor 
can he be an Atheist unless his moral sympathies preponderate 
in the other scale^ and so every man's avowed judgment is an 
Index to his unavowed moral feelings^ and a really good man 
cannot but be a Theist^ because he cannot fail to follow his 
moral conviction, that the imiverse ought to be directed by a 
perfect Deity. 

Though such enquiries as the present are necessary when 
disputes have arisen^ I think it far from necessary that every 
one should pursue them ; and I am sure that^ though it is the 
fiishion, even with those who have no intention of counte- 
nancing profanity, to ridicule or pity that feeling of reve- 
rential awe, which forbids or shuns all enquiries into the moral 
character of the Author of the universe, yet such a feeling is 
only the evidence of moral purity, for, whatever that character 
may be, it is not for us to question its goodness.^ How can 
we presume to enquire into the nature of that to which we 
owe our existence, and venture to conclude that it is unworthy 
of our respect and love ? On the contrary, we must assume it 
to be so, as the condition of all our enquiries, because, as 
r^ards us it must be so, which the following considerations 
will serve to some extent to elucidate. 

There is such a virtue as filial piety, and it consists in great 
part of a disposition to esteem those from whom we derive our 
being as always worthy of love and reverence. This virtue 
is not without its benefit to ourselves, for by it alone are we 



* '' It was the wisdom of antiquity to bury all suoh difficulties in the abyss of 
infinite wisdom and power, and there leave them till God should think proper to 
bring them to light ; and had we something of the same spirit, it would be the 
better for us." — Sherlock on Prophecy. Dissert. II. 



i 
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enabled trustfully and beneficially to accept that correction 
and education which^ though they seem to us at the time 
strange and useless^ we find in after life to have proceeded 
from goodness towards us^ and to have conferred real benefit 
upon us ; and experience tells us, that it is necessary, for the 
ultimate advantage of every man, that he, in his younger days, 
receive in faith and do his best to profit by many things which 
seem to him at the time unaccountable, or even unreasonable. 
Now what we owe individually to our parents, we must owe 
as a race to the Giver of existence to that race ; and, since we 
are incapable of any benefit without existence, we must assume 
that He who, or that which gave us this capacity, by giving 
us existence, bore then and bears still a good will towards us; 
if so, analogy will lead us at once to conclude, that we shall 
in all probability find ourselves treated in a very different 
manner to that which we should of ourselves desire, and that 
we shall have to wait until we see what is our ultimate des- 
tination, before we understand why we were so placed and so 
treated as we have been ; and the same analogy accounts for 
the use of the word impiety, and the idea of it as a vice, even 
in an Atheist. 

When we find that children understand how it can show a 
parent's disinterested love, and real desire for their happiness, 
to set them to what seem at first hard and tedious tasks, then 
only, and indeed not till long after that time, can we expect to 
comprehend altogether how God can be all good and yet per- 
mit evil on the earth; I say, not till long aft^r this, for 
children are destined one day to equal if not to excel their 
parents in intelligence ; but we — if God be what our religious 
sentiment depicts Him as being — we, though we grew in 
knowledge and intelligence through all eternity, could never 
fathom the entire depths of His wisdom, power, and goodness. 
But it may be said, surely to cause or permit evil is the direct 
opposite of goodness. Certainly it is in form, and so is the 
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punishment the direct opposite of beneficence ; 
to school to those who most need it (in spite of 
)Yed and improving methods of education)^ gene- 
rect reverse of conferring happiness; yet the 
should be equally kind to the idle and the dili- 
ho should never wish any of his children to do 
the moment distasteful to them^ would be very 
ig a good parent, and very far firom so treating his 

promote their happiness.^ Who can deny that, 
>ur relations to our Almighty Father, the same 
' hold, and the same seeming contradictions may 

to tiie preservation of the truth ? If this be only 
argument is complete, for it follows immediately 
St assume that it is actually so, or be guilty of 
ipiety against our first great Parent, and tiius, 
10 way ashamed to confess that we cannot now 
liings, we may wait in hopeful futh for a time 
dl better understand them ; and that such a time 
he daily increase of knowledge in ourselves, and 
fellows even on this earth, shows to be both pos- 
)bable. We used to believe our parents loved us, 
knew they did many acts of kindness towards us ; 
believe tiie same of that power by which we are 

1 life and health, and not left wholly destitute of 
'happiness. We knew that we must trust in our 
luse we could not do witiiout them ; can we do 
. which could in a moment destroy us, and all that 

are, or simply leave us to perish, by withdrawing 
aed benefits? Our parents said they loved us, 

or any place, or person, is exactly the measure of my desire to 
doctrine which seems to me as natural now as it seemed strange 
lild, when I could not make out how, if my mother loved me more 
ildren, she should find fault with me and not with them. But I 
s ought to be a difficulty to any one who is more than six years 
tld. Life, p. 406. ITarpoc uriTifAtimg t)Sv ^apfioKOV nXttov yap 
Tov ioKvovTOi. — DemophUui, Similitud, 
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and acted for our good ; has not Gt>d given us reason to tell 
us tliat it is so vrith Him^ and have we never heard of aoj 
special revelation of Himself which has been made to assure 
us of His love ? 

Finally, we ought, no doubt, to aim at attaining the true 
object of our being, and if there be an intelligent Creator of 
the universe, we must have been m^e to promote His gloiy 
and fulfil His pleasure ; if so, we cannot but cany out best the 
object of our being by supposing Him perfect, and by acting 
upon that supposition ; how His glory may be promoted by 
the presence of evil perhaps we cannot tell, but, as He has 
allowed it, we have every reason to believe that, somehow or 
other, it has that effect: certainly, from our knowledge of 
ourselves, we must expect to find many things in the umvem 
seemingly inexplicable, and therefore the presence of 8QIM 
such ought to tend rather to confirm than shake our fiudi. 
In this faith alone can we hope to attain the object of oar 
being, whether it be the glory of God or our own happiness; 
for how can mankind expect to be rationally or permanently 
happy if they believe themselves subject to a power careless 
of their well-being, or in the least disposed to cause their 
misery ? 




PABT 11. 

ObJECTIOMB CONSIDEBED and BEFtlTED. 



CHAPTER L 
Of Ev^ in general, 

I KNOW of DO objedjon to tlie existence of the 
Deity that any one would now think of arguing, 
which ie not Meetly or indirectly deduced from 

I the supposed impossibility of the existence of evil 
in a uniyerse created and governed by a Being all-powerful, 
■ll-wise, uid all^ood. The old objectioD has ever remained 
tke same. If God does not deure the exieteace of evil, but 
onnot prevent it. He is not all-powerful ; if He can prevent 
H, bat will not, He is not all good. My answer is, that God 
does oot derare the existence of evil, but will not prevent it, 
and yet is all-good, and this I support by showing that evil 
it not done by Him, nor is it any consequence of His work, 
lod that He has so ordered evil to effect good, that the al- 
lowance of it is consistent with, if not required by, perfect 
goodness. 

Besides the real difiSculty, there is a tendency in most 
persona to accept the &ct as iireconcileable with God's good- 
oeee, arising, often unconsciously, from their own circum- 
Etances and feelings. Every one who ia discontented with 
bis position in the world, is very apt to ascribe it to uiything 
rather than to a cause which shall have ita roots in his own 
&ulta, or in some affection or mode of thinking, some over- 
weening love, perhaps, of something transitory, which needs 
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correction ; ^ and whenever any one ascribes his ill fortune in 
any degree to the power of forces external to and nnconnected 
with his own moral character^ he does in effect impeach the 
goodness or power of the Deity^ and so^ though most probably 
far from conscious Atheism^ is in fact but a wavering Theist 
in understandings and one still less decidedly in feeling and 
practice. Let every one, therefore, who begins to enquire 
into this matter, see well to it, that it is not a secret im- 
pression he would be extremely unwilling to avow, that he 
himself is not so well off as he ought to be, which is at the 
bottom of his anxiety. The truth is, that except as to a dedre 
for our own moral amendment, we must either be perfecdj 
at rest in our minds and rely with confidence on the Ruler of 
events, or else we contradict in practice our own speculative 
opinions, and are Theists only in profession. 

K evil were a substantial thing, like a tree or an animal, or 
if it were an inseparable quality belonging to any real thing, 
as weight does to all material objects, its existence would be 
a much greater difficulty than it is; but when we come to 
enquire what evil is, we find it almost impossible to describe 
it as having any substantive existence. No material or sub- 
stantial thing, taken simply, is in any respect evil«* Take a 

* O TTO'jroi oiTt di vv 0€O(c PpoToi atrioiavrai, 

E( Tifitutv yap ^atriv KaKtfifiivai 6i re cat avroc 

^fytriv aratrOaXiyiTi' vinp ftopov aXyt* cxov<riv. — Odyn, i. 22. Zeva hq, 
' Commemoremus — bona quanta potuerimus, quae dig^um est nt Deo auctori 
tribuamus, et his sublatis Tidemos utnim aliqua natura remanebit. Omnia nta 
et magna et parva, omnis potentia et magna et panra, omnis salas et magna 
et parva, omnis memoria et magna et parva, omnis ▼irtus et magna et parva, 
omnis inteUectus et magnus et parvus, omnis tranquillitas et magna et parray 
omnis copia et magna et parva, omnis sensus et magnus et parvus, omne lumen et 
magnum et parvum, omnis suavitas et magna et parva, onmis pulchritude et 
magna et parva, omnis pax et magna et parva, et si qua similia ooeurrere pote- 
runt, maximeque ilia quae per omnia reperiuntur, sive spiritalia, sive oorporalia, 
omnis modus, omnis species, omnis ordo, et magnus et parvus a Domino Deo 
sunt. Quibus bonis omnibus qui male uti voluerit, dlvino judicio pcenas hiet : 
ubi autem nullum horum omnino fuerit, nulla natufa remanebit.— Augustine. Dt 
Natura Boni, 
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venomous serpent, for instance ; it is beautiful ; it is endowed 
with wonderful powers; there is much that is good in its 
adaptation to the purposes of its being, and benevolence to- 
wards it has been clearly shown by its Maker in all these 
gifis: where is the evil, then? It arises from the power of 
inflicting pain and causing death possessed by it; but these 
eyils do not exist in the nature of the animal viewed in rela- 
tion to itself, but only from some relation in which it may 
stand to something else : it is possessed of faculties which may 
cause pain and death, and these last we call evils ; but what 
are they ? They are sensations. Are these real things ? No, 
they are only affections of things. The same rule will apply 
to all which we may call physical evils ; they do not consist 
in substances, but in the affections of substances : and if we 
proceed further to enquire what affections, we shall see tiiat 
they are such affections as are contrary to the natural objects 
of the formation of the substances affected ; thus pain and 
dissolution are affections of tiie human body contrary to the 
apparent objects of its formation, for these are, beyond all 
doubt, the healthy preservation of life, which is in itself plea- 
sorable. Physical evils, therefore, are no part of creation, 
bat are created anew from time to time by disturbances of 
the due order of natiure. 

There is another kind of evil, — amoral evil, — ^which we can 
only conceive of as existing in intelligent beings. This con- 
sists in the volition to do wrong things ; it is the direct oppo- 
Qte of goodness, the direct opposite, therefore, of what must 
be the will of God. Yet it is not more real in itself than the 
other species of evil, for it is the direction of a will, not the 
will itself,' and since this kind of evil can alone exist where 

' Una Tolnntas qase per natura bona est, per aversionem vel conversionem 
poCest esse caaaa boni et mali : et sic ab eo quod est bonum, est malum. — Na- 
tura enim — qoam^iB possit esse mali causa, non propter hoc tamen mala est. 
Quia probat Aristoteles metaphysice, quod propter potentiam mali nihil malum 
est : quia potentia mali nihil jwnit de actu sive forma mali. £t natura bona se 
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nature does not compel to evil^ and where there is a firee will»^ 
the intelligent being is himself the cause of the evil in himself, 
and not the Maker of that being in any sense. An action is 
morally evil which is contrary to reason and conscience, con-* 
trary, that is, to the nature of a moral and intelligent bdng. 
There can be no doubt that man's will is naturally the instru- 
ment by which he is enabled to carry out the conclusions of 
his reason and the dictates of his conscience, and we cannot 
conceive even the worst men, when pursuing the worst ends 
by the worst means, to have proposed to themselves anything 
evil as their final object ; they are seeking their own security, 
or their own pleasure (both in themselves good things), even 
in their greatest crimes and vilest excesses.' Moral evil, there- 
fore, as it exists in man^ is nothing substantive or essential, 
but only an affection of his will, contrary to the objects for 
which he was endowed therewith. 

If then^ physical and moral evil be neither of them real 
things, but only contingent afiections, contrary to the natural 
objects of the formation of real things, what are all real things, 
and what are their natural objects ? Certwily, these being the 

habet ad Toluntatem bonam et ad voluntatem malam, sicut bona terra ite babet 
ad arborem bonam et ad arborem malam : radicantur enim borne et mate 
▼oluntates in una natara bona, sicut arbores bonie et mals in una bona terra. 
— Albtrtus MagnuM, Sum, llteol. Tract, vi. QuucmU xxvi. Membr, ii. ArtieuUu iii. 
Bonum dicitur trifariam : est bonum physice, est bonum roetaphysicom, eal 
bonum ethicum. Actio voluntatis quatenus est ens, bona est bonitate phjsica 
▼el metaphysica, sed est mala ethice, quia actioni adnascitur araKia, Vulmip 
tatis itaque entitas bona est physice, sed voluntas non est bona bonitate ethica. 
— John Cameron. Disp. ad Thet. ▼. 0pp. p. 356. Bv yap np Bikiiv icai vo/uZtiP 
n cojcov, TO cacov ovopaJ^trcu, ovk ov ayr'apx^ld aW'tiriyivofiiPOif, — Hippolfftmim 
PhUoiophumenay lib. x. 33. 

* Si culpa est, voluntas est : si voluntas est in peocando, natura non eti qpm 
oogat. — Aug. de Act. c. Feiice Manieh. lib. ii. 

' 2<tfic. Ilorepov ovv <roi doKOvmv 6i avOptairoi rovro /SovXcffOac 6 av Trparrcwnv 
iKacTort, f| tKtivo bv ivcca irparrovtri rovB* 6 irparrovciv; btov ot ra ^pfuxa 
wtvovrtQ irapa rwv larpwv, xonpov aoc Sokovci rovro fiovXeeOai hwtp iroioiwit 
irivciv TO ^opfiaKovKai aXyccv, if ccccvo to vyiaivtiVfhv ivtKa mvov^y; llukoc, 
AffXov bri to vyiaivitv, bv iviica irivovtriv.— £mic. Ta St /iifrc ayaOa fiiirt cacot 
apm TouiSi Xtytic, a iviori St ovStrtpov^ biov KaQtivQai, mat fiaiO^iv, Kai rpcxf ly. 
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contradictories of evil, must be good : ' their Maker, therefore, 
must be good ; and since ther6 is nothing evil in them. He is 
(bo fiur as they inform us) perfectly good. Again evil, as we 
have seen^ cannot have actual and persistent existence, but 
grows out of, and presupposes those things, of which it is an 
abnormal relation, to be in themselves good. Of what nature 
then can the absolute existence be firom which all things 
derive their reality ; clearly it is impossible but that the abso- 
lute existence, that is God, should be good, and, as He is a 
pure existence, without possibility of decay, so He must be 
purely good without possibility of eviL^ But if God be good, 
mice there is undoubtedly some such thing as evil in the 
world, whence can it proceed ? The cause must be either in- 
dependent or a creature of the absolute First Cause, which 
we have shown to be good. But if it be independent, it must 
ilflo possess absolute existence, and therefore, by our previous 
reasoning, be perfectly good ; which however, by definition, it 



m rXuVf cat 6uiv av XtBovQ cat CvXa km raXKa rotavra ; ov ravra Xtytt^, ij 
Marra caXfcc ra /ifin ayaOoj /iifrt cacai IImX. Ovc, dk\a ravra, S«m:. 
lUnpov aw ra fura^v ravra ivtKtv ruv ayaOntv wparrovtrtv ; 6rav wparruKriv, 
^ royaOa rmr fiira^v ^ IImX. Ta fitra^v 8fi wov rmv ayaOuv, — Swic. Ovkovv 
mmTomwfuyf cc nva awoKrtvvfitv, cat iicfiaXofitv leat a^aipovfttOa xpi7/xara, 
mpi we t ofuivov tivat if/icv ravra iroutv if ftf| ; UhtX. Hawyt. *S«»k. *EvtK*apa 
rmayaOova'rayra ravra wauwctv 01 iroiovvrt^, HmX. ^t;/xc. Gor^«, pp. 467-8. 

*0v y€ipiari¥h^crmttHnrtpriZ%HfVfiirovpriiafOvrtovciavavrijcfvviroffraro%' 
npmariiaai §x**H^^^ <mpfiait yap ayaOov ten ro kokov, OfOaXfio^ iKri<r9tj^ 
nfJbnfC iff rf awmXii^ rmv o^aXfimv twiyivtrOf inrrt ti fiif ^Oaprti^ ^vonaq 6 
§fOaXfiQ^ avK av <^cv if rv^Xortic wapitffSviriv' ovri* cat ro kukov ovk iv iduf 
vrc^t itfrtVp aXXa rot^Q nig ^v^^C irtiptafiaffiy tmyivtrai. — Banl. Ilomilia quod 
Dnu MMi €ft mutter imalorum, 

* Tyy wptrr^v airtav /uav rt tivcu wpoatiKU, wavrog yap frXtiOovg tjyuTai 
p^vaCf ivya§ui rt cm ayaBoriiri wavra weq.' cat Sia rovro fravra fitrtxav 
fnunfcayoTCif* ovity yap avniv aXXo cwXvo'f i iia r^v ivvapuvt ovct iavrtiv a^e^- 
fi li'ayaBoTfiram AXX'cc fuv ifv^vxt;, rravra av ifiyj^vxariv ii ct xai vovq navra 
vmpa, «c ^f ov9Ui wavra ovaag fiirtixc rovro dt tv naviv Uovric rtvcct crccvo 
•wnav tvofiurav. Ei ftfv ovv tjv ftovov ra ovra, ayaOa Si ovk i|v, aXifOric i|v 
^ Xoyoc* ct ^c it* ayaBorrira itrri n ra ovra, fitrtiXtixiv ayaOov, victpovmov 
fuvayaOovBttivat, ro wptitrov avaycif. Stjftctov ^e fityicrov rov yap iivai iia 
r9 ayaOov At ewcviaiat Kare^povovct if/v^ai orav uxrirtp rrarpiSogt if ^iXwv, t; 
mptrifC KivivvivHv iO%Xm<ru — Salluttius PhiL. De DiU et Mundo, c. ▼. 
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is not. Thus the opinion that the origin and maintenan< 
all things can be ascribed to two equal powers^ one good 
one evil, is negatived by the very nature of good and 
themselves when rightly understood ; ^ and there is this 
ther reason against it, that two powers, one good and one 
would, if equal, destroy one another ; or, if that were in 
sible, would each prevent the other doing anything, or ma 
anything which should display its Maker's moral charac 
and if one were of greater power than the other, that 
would entirely destroy, or turn to his own purposes, the w< 
of the other, unless indeed good and evil agreed to tolc 
one another in the abstract, which is palpably absurd. W 
ever author, or authors of evil there are, therefore, in 



' Ei St Jcc tcrtv o OcoCt km bvrog ovpavov koi yifc KvpcoCy irn^c aXXoc < 

Ococ irapa Tovrov ; Oov ^c koi tcrai 6 Kar*avTov Otoe; Ta wavra rov ftotn 

oXifOcvoc vrXfipouvTos Kara rov ovpavov kcu yifc irf piXif^iv ; — cc /ii| apa < 

urotrram/^^ cert rov ayaOov Otov rov ^vXov ivvao9aji ytvtoQai Kvptov fii 

AXX* tav rovro Xtyotmv, 6pa, tig ootiv avtfittav tturiifrovovir tv yap rocc r 

SvvafUvoiCt TO virtptxov cere Kpiirrov ovk av ivptOtiii. Kai yap cc /aij 0cX 

rov irtpoVf ro irtpov ttrriv, coif afi^rtptiv i^ Svvafug cat ^ aoBtvtui tvrtv, 

fitv SvvafUQ, bri viKvotv aXXifXwv rifv /3ovXf|(nv tv r^ tivai, aoOtvtia it < 

rtpuv ccrrcv, bn ftfi povXofttvoic avrocc frapa yvu/i ifv airofiojivti ra ir^wiy/ 

ttm yap cac b ayaBoQ frapa yvttfttiv rov favXov, gat b favXoQ vrapa fiom 

rov ayaOov, AXXoc ^t coi rovro yap av ric avrocc timf cc ra ^aitvofuva 

rov ^vXov tvn, re ro tpyov rov ayaOov ; ^cvcrai yap ovStv, irXifv fcoi^ 

rov Sfifuovpyov xnirtttQ, n dt koi rov tivat ro ayaOov yvupuf/ia, ovk ovruvt 

tpyiav, bt* uv av y vwoOccy, tK yap ruv tpymv b bmuovpyoQ ycy*»<ncf rac. II 

bXoQ KM bvo av ccif tvavria aXXiiXmv, f| re ro btatpotfv core ravra, Iva x^pt 

Xi|Xfli»v ycvwvrac ; ccvac yap avra itfia abwarov, but ro avaiptruta aXX 

ccvac, aXX' ov^c irtpov tv irtpi^ bwtiOafi av ccvac, ^ca ro ofiucrov cat avo^ 

avrmv nfc fwri^. Ovkow tK rpirov ro buupovv 0acyi|ocrac, kom, avro 

AXXa irocac av ttti cac ro rpirov fvatttQ^ wortpov rifc rov KaXov^ q rov fm 

AbriXov faivtrai ri|c yap apL^rtptiv ccvac avro abwarov, SaOpoc ^9 r< 

rifc ro«avri|c avrotv biavoiag faivofuvfiQ^ avayKti rtjv aXifittav ^caXofcircr; 

EffcXifocaffrucfic yvinnmc bn ro kokov ov frapa Otov ovbt tv Ocy, ovrt cf a 

ytyovtVy ovrt ovtria rtg corcv avrov, aXXa avOp«#xoi Kara orcpifotv rqc TWt ■ 

^avraoiact Javrocc tmvottv tipKavro cac avairXarrccv ra owe ovra^ km 

povXovrdi» — Athmnatiut. Oratio contra Gentes. Adde quod Deom •liquem 

malum, communi omnium hominum sensui repugpoat, qui Dei nomine opii 

et praestantissimum aliquod ens intelligunt. Unde dicitur homo homim 

esse cum ipse benefiMut. — CuretlUtut, Ingtituiionet Religumit Chrittmnm, li 

c. 18. 
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world, ihej must be^ though depraved, the creatures and sub- 
jects of a Being of perfect goodness, and at least relatively to 
them all-powerfuL Thus the mere consideration of the nature 
and mode of existence of that evil, which has been alleged as 
aa evidence of the nonexistence of a Deitj, has brought us to 
the conclusion, not only that such a one possibly exists, but 
that He is all good, and that evil exists only by His permission. 
This being so, it is manifest that what seem evils cannot really 
be inconsistent with perfect goodness towards us, though we 
may not be able to perceive all the reasons upon which they 
proceed, and cannot sufficiently appreciate our ownselves to 
know how they have severally become just and expedient. 

If I fail, therefore, in my attempt to show how such evils 
as we see around us may be reconciled with the goodness of 
the Deity, I have yet two strong positions to fall back upon ; 
the one aridng from our conscious ignorance, which forbids us 
to conclude that all we do not understand to be good is in 
itself evil ; the other, derived from our knowledge of the true 
nature of that which is alleged as an objection, assures us, 
that there is some way in which all must ultimately be recon- 
ciled as the exclusive work of some purely beneficent Deity. 

If the existence of moral evil can be accounted for, then by 
coomion consent the existence of physical evil is capable of 
e«sy solution,* whether we regard it as a just punishment, or 
a means of warning and amending; as the withdrawal of 
temptations, and the best method of hindering from acts which 
would have been morally evil, or, perhaps, would have led to 
greater suffering, or as the natural and proper process whereby 



• tLoKOv TOtvw TO fuVt UQ TTpoQ Tf^v ^fUTtpav aioBrjffiv' TO Si, lie frpoQ rtjv 
lavrov fv<nv, Tofi£v ovv ^vou raicov, c^ ijfiiav fjprfjTai,adtKia, affeXycia, a^po- 
«vyi|, ZuXuXt fOovot, ^voc, ^opfiaKtiai, paSiovpytai, Kai btra tovtoiq (rvyytvti 
roBiiimra rijvcar' ttKova rov KTiaavroq yiytvijfievijv. ^vxnv Karappv-iraivovra, 
irtffmoTtiv avTfic ti^ kuXXci itc^kc. ITaXiv kcucov Xiyoftev, to rifAiv tmnovov 
SOI oivviipov irpo£ rifv aurOtiffiv, vovov ffufiaroQ, Kai irXijyac trtafiaTOQ, Kai rutv 
avargmmmv rtiv tvSiiav, kqi a^o^tac cat xptifiarwv ZfJI^utc, km oixtiMV airo/3oXac* 

D 
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the order which is outraged by sin is again restored/ and the 
majesty of eternal right vindicated in the sight of all creation. 
I shall, therefore, proceed first, to enquire concerning the 
existence of moral evil in man, and any other intelligent being 
which may be capable of sinning ; and afterwards pass on to 
the consideration of physical evils, and the various modes by 
which their existence may be reconciled with the goodness of 
the Deity. 

Of death itself I do not think I shall have any occasion to 
speak very particularly, for by it man passes to a state, which 
either depends upon his moral character, and if so is to the 
good, one far preferable to their condition here, and one, 
therefore, to which it is no evil to sununon them ; or else man 
returns to the peace of nothingness, or escapes the bondage of 

Mv Uaarov yfiiv hvo rov ^povi/iov jcac ayaBov diairorov irpoc ro ffvuftpov 
oraycroi, &c. — Batil Horn, q, D. n. e, Auct, Mali, — ^Pour oe qui est da mal, Diea 
ne veut point de toat le mal moral, et il ne Teat point d'une mani^re absoloe le mal 
physique on les souffranoes ; — on pent dire du mal physique que Dieu le Teat aoo- 
Tent oomme one peine due k la coulpe, et souTent aussi conmne an moyen propro 
k one fin, c'est-d-dire, pour empScher de plus grands manx ou pour obtenir de plus 
grands biens. La peine sert aussi pour Pamendement et pour Fexemple, et le 
mal sert souvent pour mieux goiiter le bien, et quelquefois aussi il oontribue ^ 
an plus g^rand perfection de oelui qui souffire, comme le grain qn'on s^me eat snjet 
k une esp^ de corruption pour germer. — Leibnits, Theodic^e, Estais tur la Bonti 
de Dieu, pt. i. sec. 23. And so also Origen upon a text of much seeming diffi- 
culty. Tovrov St rov rpoirov cat roy 6 irowv ccpif vf|v, cat ktiZiov Ktucoy {It. xlr. 7.) 
SitiyovfiiOa* rrc^ct yap ra (rwfiariKa, if ra iKrocKOKO, ca^cupMv ka ir<uStvw rove 
/iff PovKtiOtvraQ iratdivBtivai Xoyt^ kcu SiicuTKoki^ vyui, — Orig, c, Celtum. lib. tL 
p. 314. Ed. Cantab. 

* Meo judicio omnes istsB falssB sunt simpliciter, bonum est mala fieri, boimm 
est mala esse, justum est malum fieri, justum est malum esse. Secundum quid 
tamen aliqoid Teritatis habent. Est enim aliquid bonum simpliciter et absolute, et 
aliquid bonum alicui et ad aliquid. Mala fieri et mala esse absolute malum eft : 
sed alicui et ad aliquid habet rationem boni quod est utile. Ut, Terbi g^tia, 
malum Decii utile fuit Laurentio, ut eminentius probaretur Tirtus ejus. Simi- 
liter ei qui tepidus fuit in cultu Dei, utilis fuit casus in hoc, quod sibi indipia* 
retur et fortius resurgeret. Ad aliud quod quserit, in quo sit bonitas ilia qa» 
sig^ificatur, cum dicitur, bonum est mala fieri ? Dicendum, quod neo in snbjecto 
mali, nee in respectu malitiss, sicut bene probatur objiciendo : sed est in ordiiM 
mali ad bonum, et est ordinis bonum : et hoc, ut dictum est, est bonnm alicui et 
ad aliquid et secundum quid. — Albertus Magma, S, Th, P. i. Tr, zz. Q«« 
Memb, ii. Art, iii. Part ii. 
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matter.* None of these things are evil in themselves^ and 
must be of right peculiarly in the power of Him who gave us 
beings and who can be under no obligation to continue that 
existence to us longer than He shall be pleased to determine.^ 

* *Ov yap Kdyovtnv ol iroXXot Oavarov, avro rovTo tiv aOavatriac apx^* *^ 
ytvunc /uXXoyroQ fkov. — Jfion'mia Tyritu, Diuert TloOtv ra nana ; KoXov to 
iwcu airo KOiTfiov vpoQ ^lov, Iva iiQ avrov avarciXw. — IgnatiuSy Ep, ad Rom, c. 
in. — 'Riie if ^Mif ^fuv y -fuiiucrai kokov ayaOov, ituq ovk b BavaroQ kokov ; 17 
nyi ; ry yap Koxoy <rvfipipriKtvM in rtp rtvt, 6 St ovk etrriv airiov ov, rj ti ttrriv 
tmpmuvov Cwifc,ov i* bvna xeueov ri^ Xt0<p, ct Si ttrri Zttfj kcu tf^vxff fitra Oava^ 
TWt tfS^ ay wi ayaOdv, hoi^ fioKKov evtpyii ra avrifc avtv a^fiaroc' ei St rriQ 
iX]|C yimrai, ri ay tKti ovoif titj gaxov ; rac bXug Cnnrtp roig Otoig ayaOov fitv 
tvn, Koxov St ovStv ovrmg ovSi ry ^XV 'Hf ^^Kovffy to KaOapov avrtiQ' ti St 
|^^ emZoi, ov% 6 Bayaro^ av nti kokov avrg, a\\* ^ Zuni, on firj ^wi;. Be ^c cat 
ty fSov Suuti, iraXiy avry 17 ^mi| r^ci KoxoVt on fitj ?«m} povov. AXX'et trvvoSoQ 
fiy inrx^K <^<s* trmparoi Z**^* Oavaroc ^c StaXwiQ rovnav, 1} ^vxfl iffrai ap^ort- 
pmf StKTiK^, AXX'cc ayaOoy ^ Zioti iroic b Oavaroc ov kokov ; if ayaOrj ptv V 
Itni ocov tan oyaBov, ov KoObffov owoSoq, oXX'^rc StapirriQ opvvtroi ro kokov 
h it Bavaroc fuzXXov ayaOoy 1} XtKrtov, avrtiv ptv rriv tv aiapan Z^riVt kokov 
rap'ovniC rp ^c aptry tv oyoOip yivtoBoi ri|vij^«xj|v ov auZovffovro avvQtrov, 
t^^*^S^ xuptZovaoy iavrtiy, — Plotinutf end of seventh book of Ennead, I. Ek Otov 
pty yap oc Bayarou Ov pf\y irovtipov wovruQ b BavoroQ' wXfiv €i /xi| rtQ Xtyoi 
Tw rov ipaprmkov, Sion rtav ty q,Sov KoXofftuv opx^l rvyx^vii 17 airoXXayif 
Ttty tvrtvOty. DoXiv ^f ra tv ^Sov koko, ov Otov c^cc rov oinoVy aWtipoc 
avrevc <ipX9 7^ <^^* P^^^ ^V€ opapnoQ ro t^*ripiv koi ro avritovaiov. 'Oic 
tnpttfiv airtxpptvoic rov kokov ptiStv Stivov txtt-v, ovroi SCffSovriQ tiQ rrjv apap- 
Tugy StXtaoBtvrtc riva ov nvoiptv tvirptirti Xoyov, ro pti ovx^ avroi iavroiQ 
oiniK rwv aXytivw ytytvtiffBeu, — Basil Horn, q. Deus, n. e, a. m. Hoc autem 
nodo qao oormptio et diaaolutio est poena, est contraria naturae bonse, et in na- 
tna bona est, et sic cansam efficientem non habet sed deficientem potius, ut dicit 
Angnstinns, cansator enim a perversitate malse voluntatis, et non est a Deo, 
Btri sicnt dicitur tenebne esse a sole quando lumen non influit. Et sic poena 
infemi ordmftndo et infligendo est a Deo et a bonitate Dei, instrumentaliter autem 
ab igne : sed ncot in snbjecto est in bona natnra et dissolutio ipsius. Et su'btiliter 
lotjueiido non habet esse vel essentiam veram, sed est dissolutio et corruptio 
iMidi, commensnratianis et harmonise, qus conserrant bonam naturam in vero 
Hoc tamen fit ordine justitiro divinee, quae ordinat culpse malum per 
I, et redigit ad bonum ordinis quod in seipso bonum esse noluit. — Alberttu 
Magnus Sum, Theol, Tract, vi. Qucsf. xxvi. Membr, ii. Art, ii. 

' God can do no wrong, since He is absolute sovereign. Man may do wrong, 
princes may oppress and rifle, but it is a crime in them to do so, because their 
power is a power of government, and not of property in the goods or lives of their 
■objects ; bat God cannot do any wrong, whatever tlie clamours of creatures are, 
becaose He can do nothing but what He has a sovereign right to do. If Ho takes 
away your goods He takes not anything that is yours more than His own, since 
thoogh he entrusted you with them He divested not Himself of the property. 
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When He takes awsj our lives. He takes what He gave ns bj a temporar; 
tion, to be sarrendered at His call. We can claim no right in anything 1 
His will. He is no debtor to as ; and since He owes ns nothing. He can wr 
in nothing that He takes away. His own sovereignty excuseth Him 
those acts which are most distastefol to the creature. If we crop a medica. 
for onr use, or a flower for our pleasure, or kill a lamb for our food, 
neither of them any wrong ; because the original of them was for our ui 
they had their life, and nourishment, and pleasing qualities for our deligl 
support ; and are not we much more made for the pleasure and use of Go 
any of those can be for us ? He is not our Lord by election ; He was a 
before we were in being ; Hehad no terms put upon Him. Who capitulate 
Him and set Him on His throne by covenant ? What oath did He take 
subject at His first investiture in His authority ? His right is as nata 
eternal as Himself; as natural as His existence, and as eternal as His '. 
Hath He any law but His own will ? What wrong can He do that bra 
law, that fulfils His law in everything He does by fulfilling His own will, i 
as it is absolutely sovereign, so it is infinitely righteous ? In whatsoever Hi 
from us then He cannot injure us ; it is no crime in any man to seize up 
own goods, to vindicate his own honour ; and shall it be thought a wrong i 
to do such things ? Besides, the occasion He has from ^very man, and that 
day provoking Him to do it, He seems rather to wrong Himself by forb 
such a seizure, than wrong us by executing it. — S. Ckamoek, on the Domi 
God. 





CHAPTER IL 

WXy wo* Man created capable of being evil f 

lOKAL evil is the clioioe of a fi^e will turning 
^ I away £rom that which is good and right What 
I is moral goodness ? Groodnesa is the perustent 
Toluntary choice of that which is right for the 
I wle reason that it is so, uninflnenced by any other consider- 
ion.' 

There cannot, therefore, be any moral goodness in a being 
incapable of any volantary self-originated choice. But a being 
capable of voluntarily chooeiog the right must be also capable 
of refusing so to choose, as otherwise its acts would not be 
toluntary, aud therefore not morally good. There is none of 
lliis highest kind of goodaesa in clockwork, in the machinery 
ai an automaton, nor yet in the lower animals, unless so far as 
it is possible they may have conecious self-determination. All 
diese may be in a certain sense good, but the goodness is not 
^em, but his, who so made them as to work out such good 
ends. If God, therefore, desired to create a being morally 
and voluntarily good. He would create one capable (as regards 
liberty of will) of being morally and voluntarily evil. It is 
ab^nl to »a.y, that if God is omnipotent He could have created 
a being capable of good only and not of evil, for omnipotence 
does not extend to the reconciling of contradictories ;* and if 

^ Oir^l 0/coiov ttm fTt Tt rw TtXvtHf^ uu tuv aptrti/v' ra fttv yap irro rw»- 
Tij^rttv jivofitva, m tt> txti tv tavnn^' apai aw ravra wf ixovra yiviaOav ra 
it Kara rag aptraf yivOfUva, avK fav avra itb)^ <XV> Sutuhtg i} irmfpoviifg irpar- 
Twrait aX^a nu tav b Tparr^v wiag *X"^ Trparry' wpuTov fitv fay uSug' 
ttuT**avrfiaaipovfitvaCiVuirpoaipovfiIvoc^i'avra'TO it rpiTov, ctu 
tar fitfiaiMf eoa afuraEm/rmf 'X*^ rparr^t — ArittotU. Kieh, Eth. lib. iii. c. iv. 

' AXXa tia ri mi* ly rj Biniffr(u|| to avofiaprqrov ixo/iiv, Jijoiv, inrri /"jSi 
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it did, the will to work opposites at the same time could only 
arise from ignorance or fickleness, which most be both alike 
impossible in perfect Deity. That God should determine to 
create a race of beings capable of understanding and being 
really good, is certainly not inconsistent with, but rather an 
evidence of His goodness. If so, in creating such a race (since 
it is as absurd to suppose a race of beings capable of good and 
incapable of evil, as to imagine a circle whose circumference 
should not be greater than its diameter) He would create a 
race of beings capable of choosing and being evil, and would 
do so solely because He is perfectly good. Moral evil is, 
therefore, possible in the universe, because God wills that 
moral goodness should be there. 

But God foresaw from the beginning, that some men would 
choose moral evil, and so give occasion to the introduction of 
physical evil also, by way of just punishment. Does this 
materially alter tlie case? Surely not. The permission of 
existence to a being capable of moral goodness, and which 
should find its greatest happiness in being good, though, with 
the foreknowledge that it will abuse its powers and bring evil 

povXofuvoig f)fuv vrrapxnv to afiapravuv ; 'On km (tv tovq oixtrac, ovx hrcof 
Sifffuovg £X»7C ivvovQ vwoXajiifSaviiQ' aW orav tKoviTiii»i iSyg airofrXtipovvrag <roi 
ra KaOrjKoifra. Kat 6c^ roimfv ov ro rjvayKatrfuvov 0iXov» ciXXa to eC aptr^Q 
Ka9op9ovfitvov. Aptrri de tK rrpoatpetreutg Kai ovk e^ avayKijg ytvtrai* Upotuptr 
(jiQ ^t, Tit)v €0* rifiiv rjpTrjrai' ro fe i<p' Jifiiv ktti, to €tvTtXownov, *0 roivov 
fiififpofupoQ Tov Trotrjrriv bJCfirj KaTatrKevatrayTa ijfiaQ avafmpTtirovgt ovhvirtpow 
17 TTjv aXoyov ^vcTiv Ttji Xoyuctjc irporifiq: Kat Tt]v (xkivtitop, rac apopfifjrov, rifC 
irpoaipiTixiiQ Kat i^TrpaKTov. — Ba5i7 Horn, q, D. n,e,a.m, Feocatum consiHeTEtum 
at actus voluntatis internus a Deo omnipoteutia sua non impeditur, imo nisi de> 
stnicta voluntatis libertatc impediri nequit. Dices ; Turn homo fortior enei 
]>ci, si ille aliquid contra Dei voluntatem possit velle. Resp. Fortitude ant 
potentia non consistit involendo autnolendo, sed in potentia exeqnendi qaicquid 
vis aut non vis, seseque ab alterius potentia, qui te proptereapunire vult, taendi. 
Neutnim horum homo potest. Voluntas esse potest in homine maxime debili 
et infirmo, rcbellandi principi aut magistratui, imo et in malifico, qui ad sup- 
pi icium vinctus ducitur : nemo tamen eum propterea principe suo fbrtiorem 
dicet. Deinde p<itest et Deus ipsam voluntatem destruere, hominisque brutalem 
quandam naturam indcre ut Nebuchadnezari. Verum salva manente libertate, 
actus voluntatis internus seu elicitus, per omnipotentiam divinam impediri ne- 
quit.— LimfrorcA. Theolngia ChrutiatiOy lib. ii. c. xxviii. 
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upon itself, is in no respect the cause of either form of eyil ; 
for to foreknow is not to cause,^ and where a will is free to 
determine itself, in which state alone it can be capable of 
being morally evil, there can never be any external cause 
whatever of its determination. That which we are by nature is 
alone Grod^s act, that which we are by choice it is not His will 
that has made us. He gave us power to do, or to forbear, and 
gave us a sense of right to guide us ; if we, therefore, fall away. 
He is blameless and we are justly condenmed.* It may be 
suggested, that possibly Grod might have allowed those only to 
come into existence who would choose rightly ; but this would 
have been to have undone His own act ; certunly, if there 
were any reason why some of a race should never be allowed 
to exist, that race would have been so constituted at first as 
not to have included any such members. 

Grod is Himself capable of goodness, and yet incapable of 
evil ;^ how can titds be reconciled with what we have just said 
of the connection between the two? God cannot do evil, only 
because He will not. The eternal and inunutable direction 
of the will of the Almighty to good is secured by many causes 
which cannot have existence in finite creatures ; take for one 
instance that very immutability, which must have place in all 
absolute and necessarily eternal existence, but goodness in a 
created being must be a derived and imitative, not an original 

* Sed pneflciebat quod eomm fatara esset Toluntas mala. Pneaciebat sane et 
quia fklli non potest ejus pnescientia, ideo non ipsius sed eorum est Tolontas 
wakL,—Amg, De Gtn. ad Uu lib. xi. s. 12. 

* To riiuv cot TO i^'rifitv aXXtiXnw dia^tpw tffuiQ fuv appivig icai OtXeicu t^fitv 
ff * if/uv Bt, TO itvoi ow^povaCf fi iropvovg, Src^vovftcda ow tj KoXaZofiiGa iia 
TO tf*iiiuv' tf'a yap 17 wpompiviQ riiuav ayit ifiag, Bta Tavra tj aTi^avovfieOa tj 
wcXaZofuOa. Koi yap vpoQ to irpamiv didwKiv riiiiv 6 Ococ cwafuic aWa 
Tovrac vmra^i rg t^ovtriq, ttjc irpoatpeviufc, tai "n-poQ rriv irpoaipsviv ixu 6 i)eoQ 
nfv iuaiv KvptpviTunfv rtav tv rifiiv irpoaipirutiav ivvafuufv, koi ov vpoq ttjv 
fwnv. 'EXafiofAtv St irapa tov Oiov tov trpamiv Kai to fit) irpamiv rtjv dvva- 
fuy irpamiv fuv Ta ducata, ov wpamiv Ci Ta aduca, 'Orav ow ovTiaq trpaT- 
Tvfuv KOI fill irpaTTbffiiv, Sueauitg trrt^avovfitOa' niTariBiVTiQ it to Trpamiv Kai 
TO fill irpoTTHV (EiQ TO avTuuifuvov, BuuuutQ KoXal^ofitOa. — Qutest. »t Rttp, ad Or- 
ikodoxoi. Rtsp, ix. 
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and essential quality or habit.' But why is not the constitu- 
tion of all God's works so ordered as to lead to goodness? If 
the universe and all it contains are, as tiiey certainly seem to 
be, so ordered as that the ultimate effect of all possible mo- 
tives to action must be to advance goodness, yet a compre- 
hension of the constitution of the entire universe must be 
necessary to the realization of the true unity of these motives; 
in the absence of such entire comprehension, it is evident that 
man may mistake and go astray, and no finite being can tho- 
roughly comprehend even itself, much less the universe, which 
contains itself and so much beside. I suppose it is to obviate 
the effects of this ignorance that man is endowed with con- 
science and a moral perception of right and wrong, tiie ac- 
cordance of which with what perfect knowledge would make 
other motives of action, is well attested by the theories of 
those, who think to teach morality by school instruction in 
social philosophy and that class of sciences. Yet why was 
not this moral sense made so strong as to be irresistible, and 
so man effectually preserved from all offences ? Because Grod 
did not will it. Why did He not will it? We do not know.* 

' *' Er kann das Gute nicht auf gchlecthin ursprungliche und selbstbestandige 
Weise in sich setzcn, und hat es darum nicht ak sein eignen Wesen ; aondeni 
er kann nur gut sein durch sein Verhalten zu einem von ihm Tenchiednen, ihm 
in seiner Existenzbedingenden Wesen, zu Gott. Weil aber der Mensch das 
Gute nicht als sein eignes Wesen hat, so geht bei ihm yermoge seiner Sebatbe- 
stimmung neben der Moglichkeit und dem SoUen des Guten die Moglichli^^t 
des Bosen, des Abfalls von Gott her<'*— JuUut Muller. Christlkher LArt von dtr 
Sunde, vol. ii. p. 191. The same author, though he says, as I think, mistaken]/, 
** An und fiir sich liegt ja keinesweges im Begriffc der Freiheit wesentlieh die 
Moglichkeit des Boseus,** yet, having alleged the goodness of the Deity in proof 
of that position, concludes thus ; '* So ist dureh die ewige Wirkliehluit teinn WiU 
Uii9 diese Moglichkeit schlechthin aufgehoben." I cannot but think that aome 
have confused abstract freedom of will to will, with freedom of will from power- 
ful seductive persuasions to will in a certain manner. See Anulm, de Libtre Ar* 
bitrio, and the elaborate chapter on Pelagius and Augustine in Neander'i Chmrck 
Historii, 

' Prseterea qusri solet : cur Deus hominem temptari permiserit quern decipi- 
endum fore prsesciebat? Scd non esset laudabile homini si idee bene Tivere 
posset, quia nemo male vivere suaderet, cum in natura posse, et in poteatate 
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Bat 18 it not incoiisistent with perfect goodness that 6od^ 
being able to make man sinless^ should have made him as he 
is? This objection is of substantially the same nature as if it 
dioold be said, that it is not enough to set good and suffi- 
cient food before a &mishing man without compelling him to 
eat it^ I suppose, in such a case, it would be dear that, 
whether the hungry man chose to starve or no, it could in no 
way be chargeable upon his entertainer. God has provided 
man with a moral perception and moral instruction sufficient 
to tell him that he ought always to be careful to do weU, but 
bas not given him so strong a bias to good, but what some 
exercise of his own volition, some co-operation on his part, is 
stiU necessary ; but, if man is to be rewarded for doing well, 
this volition cannot be unjustly required as a condition of ob- 
taining that reward. Man himself can never object to this 
gift of firee will as an evil, for its first and only immediate 
effect is to raise him in the scale of creation, to give him a 
greater likeness to God, and a capacity for a much higher 
goodness and happiness than any creature wanting such 

baberei relle, Don oonflentire snadenti (Deo jayante), etgloriosius non consentire 

qnuD temptari non posse. Moventur etiam qnidam dicentes : cur creavit Deus 

qiQS futnros malos prssciebat ? Quia providit quid boni de mails eorum esset 

fiMtnms. Sic enim eos fecit ut relinqueret eis utnim aliquid facerent, et si cul- 

psbiliter aliqnid fiuserent, ilium de se laudabiliter operantem inTenirent ; a se 

ksfaent voluntatem malam, ab HIo natnram bonam et justam poniam. Frustra 

ergo dieitor non deberet Deus creare quos pnesciebat malos ftituros, sciebat 

cnim bonia profotoroe et juste pro mala voluntate puuiendos. Addunt etiam 

tikn homiDem debere fii^re qui nollet omnino peccare. Concedimus quidem 

Bdiorem natnram esse quss omnino peccare nollet ; concedant et ipsi non esse 

■slim qusB talis Acta est ut posset non peccare si vellet : et juste punitam qus 

folontate non necessitate peccaTit. Cum ergo hsec bona sit, ilia melior, cur non 

Btramqne ut nberius laudaretur de utraque. Ilia enim de Sanctis angelis, hie 

ds bominibaa est. Item inquiunt : Si Deus yellet et illi boni essent. £t hoc 

qaidem conoedimus, sed melius voluit ut quod vellent essent, et boni quidem 

BOO infroctuose, mali yero non impune essent. Item, inquiunt : Posset Deus 

Tolontatem eorum vertere in bonum, quia omnipotens est. Fosset revera. Cur 

oon fecit ? Quia noluit. Cur noluit ? Ipse novit, non debemus plus sapere quam 

oporUsi.'-Peier Lombard, Liber SMtentiarumy ii. dis. 23 a. The substance of 

this is taken from Augustine, De Ctn, ad Lit, lib. xi. 
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powers of self-determination could ever attain to.^ There is 
not^ there cannot be anything evil in so noble a power viewed 
in itself; he that consciously abuses it can alone complaiii, 
but his mouth is stopped by that very fact of his having ooiw 
sciously abused it, so that there can remidn nothing doe to 
the Creator but the praise of having made so noble a creatora. 
But the objection is probably intended to amount to tfai% 
that if a perfectly good being is able to confer many benefits, 
he must, by reason of his being perfectiy good, confer die 
greatest, and the greatest only. It would then follow that 
there could be but one order of beings in the universe, and 
that in all probability the Divine. Our objector is peih^iB 
scarcely prepared for this, and will suggest that it would not 
be inconsistent with the Divine goodness to create any per- 
fectly happy, or indeed any senseless being, however finite, 
because such beings would enjoy the utmost felicity they 
were capable of, and would have received nothing but good 
at the hand of their Maker. But we have shown already that 
man has received nothing but good by his creation, and as to 
the rest, who can say that man has not and will not in the 
whole of his existence taken as one period, have enjoyed as 
much felicity as he is capable of, especially seeing that for 
this purpose you must take him strictiy as he is, without any 
idealization of, or supposed improvement in, his nature and 
character ; and it is impossible to be sure that a morally evil 
being is by nature capable of any higher happiness than a 
temporary enjoyment followed by continuing pain. Since, 
however, we are not speaking of things as already made, but 



' Haben wir nun die Macht dcr freien Selbstbestimmung schon frilher a]s dat 
hochste Selbstsein, dessen das Geschopf fahig ist erkannt, so bt doch diesea 
Selbstoein des Geschopfes kcinesweges schon fiir sich als ein Keim oder Anfuig 
des Bosen, des Selbstsuchts, zu bctrachten. Vielmehr ist es die nothwendige Ba* 
dingang des wahrhaft Guten im Geschopfe, der Liebe zu Gott und alles deasen, 
was sich aus dieser im Verhaltniss zu Gott und Menschen Heiliges und VoUkom- 
nienes entfaltet. — Julius M'uUer, ChristUche Lehre von der Sunde, toI. ii. p. 193. 
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of what must have determined Grod's will before, and in the 
•ct of making them, it is clear that if He had the power of 
giving being to perfect conscious happiness, and if His good- 
ness would only allow Him to confer the greatest possible 
benefit, then it would have been impossible for Him ever to 
bave given existence to a stone, because it would undoubtedly 
have been a greater benefit to the stone, regarded as a mere 
Mmething in being, to have been endued with sense and con- 
«dous happiness. Agiun, as to the finite being supposed to be 
pofectly happy, it would have been a greater benefit to it to 
Ittve been gifled with perfect wisdom as well as perfect hap- 
pbess ; and besides, though we may talk of perfect happiness 
in finite beings, meaning that they enjoy all they are capable 
of, yet since the higher we go in other qualities the higher is 
the d^ree of happiness the members of each class are capable 
of, it is evident that perfect happiness in the mind of the 
Deity must include all those other perfections which are 
capable of enhancing and mcreasing the possible happiness of 
their possessor ; as to any finite spirit, therefore, it would have 
been inconsistent with the Divine goodness to have made such 
a one at alL 

It is so obviously absurd a consequence, that because God 
is perfectly'good it must therefore be impossible for Him to 
create a diamond, or a happy spirit, that we may well pause to 
consider the truth of that description of perfect goodness which 
we have been arguing upon, and enquire a little into what 
we ought to mean by the expression. All goodness, so far as 
it is good, is perfectly good ; all that is signified by the epithet 
perfect is, that the goodness we speak of is entirely free from 
any taint of ill-will.* Is there, then, necessarily the least evil 



' Perhaps Divme goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we make very free 
in oar speculations, may not be a bare single disposition to produce happiness, 
bat a disposition to make the good, the faithful* the honest man happy. — ButUr^s 
Anaiogii, p. i. ch. ii. s. i. 
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inteiilion in conferring even the smallest conceivable benefit? 
Certainly not ; nay, though much greater benefits might hKWt 
been conferred, it yet shows no evil intention in the (jrrer 
that He confers only the smaller, because all things good in 
themselves must be purely good in the giving with r^ard to 
every one who receives them, without having had previondy 
any just claim to them ; and because the conferring in such a 
case of any benefit conclusively negatives tiie existence of any 
ill-will, and so proves the perfect goodness, in relation to the 
giver of that particular action. When, under such circnm^ 
stance4S, better things are given to one than to anotiier, we can 
only say (observe I speak of tiiose cases where the receiver 
has no antecedent right whatever) that tiie goodness of the 
common benefactor, purely good as He is to all, flows more 
largely in one channel than in another, and there can be no 
reason why it should not rightly do so, except in the specially 
excluded case of previous tide in any of the recipients. It is 
clear then, since that which could never exist at all, but for 
the spontaneous determination of its Creator, can have no 
antecedent tide to any benefit whatever at the hands of that 
Creator ; that if mankind, and created things generally, have 
not received all that possibly God might have conferred, but 
only smaller benefits, we cannot therefore conclude that God 
is not perfectly good, but rather, as all His gifts are in them* 
selves real benefits, we must conclude that He is so. 

It should seem that we limit too much the operation of 
perfect goodness, when we think to confine it to tiie con- 
ferring of the greatest possible benefits only. Would it not be 
more perfect to confer every possible benefit, from the greatest 
to the least ?' Certainly, if to the greatest conceivable amount 

* Talom, inquiunt, faceret hominem, qui nollet omnino peocare. Eooe not 
oonoodimns meliorem esse naturam, qiue omnino peocare nolit : conoedant et ipai 
non esse malam naturam, qusB sic facta est, nt posset non peocare si nonet, et 
Justam esse sententiam qua punita est, quss Tolnntate non necessitate peooaTit. 
Sicut ergi) ratio rera docet meliorem esse naturam, quam prorsos nihil delectat 
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of happiness you add the very leasts the total is really in- 
creased. It appears to me^ that if we are to argue at all from 
Ae supposed effect of perfect benevolence on the will of the 
Deity, then we must conclude, that every possible gift will be 
given to His creatures, and fitting creatures made to receive 
etch particular gift ; the result of this would be, that there 
miist be a perfect series of beings, corresponding to the com- 
mimicable blessings in the power of the Almighty to give, 
readiing possibly from a communication of the Divine Nature 
itself down to the lowest form of mere existence. There 
woold then be no inconsistency between the perfect goodness 
of the Creator and the gift to man, that is to one of the series, 
d a nature far from bemg the most perfect conceivable. The 
perfection in this case of each being would be, perfection 
m its adaptation to receive that particular gift which should 
mark its place in the series.* Again, if there is some limit 
in the nature of things, to the highest possible order of ex- 
istence, we might expect others of other classes, or suppose^ 
tfiat in place of one individual of the higher order two were 
created of the next degree, the same amount of benefit would 
be conferred, and therefore the same goodness shown, or pro- 
bably rather more ; and if the series be so small in its gradu- 
ated increase as to make the differences almost imperceptible. 



: Ha ratio vera nihiloiiimiiB dooet etiam illam bonam esse, qus habet in 
polestate illiritain delecdonem, si extiteiit, ita oohibere, ut non solum de cseteris 
fieitis reeteqae fiictis, Teniin etiam de ipsius pravse delectationis cohibitione 
iBCetnr. Com ergo hsec natura bona sit, ilia melior, cnr iUam solam, et non 
■tmnqiie potins hcetet Dens ? Ac per hoc qui parati erant de ilia sola laudare 
Deun, oberius eum debent landare de ntraque. Hie quippe est in Sanctis 
Angelis, hse In Sanctis hominibus. Qui antem sibi partes iniquitatis elegerunt, 
hodabilemqne natnram cnlpabili Tolnntate depravarunt, non quia prsesciti sunt, 
ideo ereari minime debnerunt. Habent enim et ipsi locum suum, quem in rebus 
iiiipleant pro ntilitate sanctorum. Nam Deus neo justitia cujusquam recti 
fc«T*iniff eget, qnaoto minus iniquitate perrersi ? — Avguttint, De Genesi ad Ut, 
Gb. xi. eh. ix« 

* We must never forget that the question is not whether perfect goodness 
voold not give equal gifts to a number of pre-existing beings, but whether it 
wftold cr a ato a series of equal beings to begin with. 
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then a very small increase in the number of objects would 
fully compensate for the lower degree of perfection attained 
by eacb ; so that the aggregate of the several steps in the seriei 
might be equal each to each, and as a whole equal to an equal 
number of individuals of the highest order ; if so, it certain]^ 
seems that the series would be a much better exhibition of wis- 
dom and power than the mere repetition of similar individuals. 
It would be curious to examine whether we have not some evi- 
dence of the existence of such a series in actual nature. Very 
probably some links in the chain would be — ^intelligence with- 
out a sense of morality, intelligence coupled witii and directed 
by a moral sense, but this last requiring volition to give effect 
to it* — intelligence with the moral sense so strong as to require 
volition to overcome it, and then intelligence coupled with a 
moral sense so strong as to direct the volition itself Each of 
these, except the last, which might be absolutely free, would 
require a different mode of government, and each would prcH 
bably possess a different degree of intellectual and actual 
power, corresponding to the force of its moral tendency to 
right. 

Existence is and must ever be a blessing until it becomea 
as a whole rather more painful than pleasant ; this no man will 
say that human life is, even as we see it : witness the general 
shrinking from death, and how universally even those who 
fear to live for the future would gladly be young agadn, and 
begin their life anew. But since we do not see the whole of 
the life of our species, and cannot tell how happy the future 
may be, it is impossible to conclude that our life is not a 
blessing ; one of the smallest blessings perhaps (though in my 

' Ora un Gerarchia tale, che debba anche a se stessa la sna felicitk, che abbia 
dritto ad esser felico, che abbia il piacer di saperlo, e di csser ammirata, e a^ 
plaadita, ella ^ certo preferibile al non esistere, o al non essere prodotta. Dimque 
aver dee luogo nello iminensoUni verso, che abbraoci tutte le compossibili Oerar* 
chie, preferibili dico della divina Bontk al non produrle. — GuaUnrii di &rM. 
Delia EtUtenza di Dio, Slc 
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judgment far otherwise) which it was in God's power to give, 

yet still a real blessing; and one in which, as we are wholly 

indebted for it to Him, we must acknowledge Him to have 

been only and simply good towards us. For this we can make 

Him no return, for we are and have nothing that is not His 

tbeady ; dierefore must we ever thank Him even for the least 

of all His mercies as for something which, since we had not 

die slightest claim to it before He made us to receive it, can 

only proceed from perfect and pure beneficence. 

NoWy as regards sin, and the suffering consequent upon it, 
diese do not come firom God;' they spring, as we have seen, 
fitm man himself, and can only exist so far as man has a 
radly originative power within himself, and, as regards God, 
they are an abuse of powers given by Him for good ends, an 
abase of His beneficence, contrary to His will and to the true 
constitution of man's own nature, and even the possibility of 
thdor existence is a strong testimony to the noble and glorious 
powers granted to man by the mere goodness of his Creator. 
Why should God interfere to prevent them ? To do so would 
be to withdraw a benefit firom the creature, to deprive it of 
ite liberty, and take away a part of its highest privileges, nay 

' Hie goodness of God is not impaired by suffering sin to enter into the 

worid, and man to &I1 thereby ; it is rather a testimony of God's goodness that 

He gave man an ability to be happy, than any charge against His gcx)dness, that 

Be settled man in a capacity to be evil. God was first a benefactor to man 

befim man oould be a rebel against God. To what purpose should God make a 

kv to gorem his rational creature, and yet resolve that creature should not have 

his choice whether he would obey it or no ? Had he been really constrained to 

olMerre it, his observation of it could no more have been called obedience than 

the acts of brutes, that have a kind of natural constraint upon them by the 

instinct of their nature, can be called obedience. In vain had God endowed a 

CRatoxe with so great and noble a principle as liberty. Had it been goodness 

m God, after He had made a reasonable creature, to govern him in the same 

Banner ms He did brutes, by a necessary instinct ? It was the goodness of God 

to the nature of men and angels, to leave them in such a condition to be able to 

give Him a voluntary obedience, a nobler offering than the whole creation could 

Him with. And shall this goodness be undervalued and accounted 

becanae man made an ill nse of it and turned it into wantonness ? — 5. Char' 

Ofths Goodneu of God. 
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r/ii-us Ci«*. 7=^ zs^: -. c ftT^..; • lUac tixisa w^^»bis. qnae bono prospicit? 
fi Ti ■j.iA.tas :j.-.TTc; I^r^zi Ttll-.s: quAJea n:ftIW>s rf'spiAiirvt, sub quo delicta 
K^'i'UfrHLi, cui d:ib :i* -■::i5ere: : IV:-^ b.^aum jadicMw Deum qui hominem 
f^^-t nu'^i^ imJuxd fictre. 5*c::r:-iA:e delicxi? Quis boni auctor nisi qui ot 
ex«/:U/r ? J'rr.iadt, qui* mali irxtnn^'x«. nUi qui el inimicus ? Quis inimicus, 
i"»i qui M «xpugMior ? Quis expugnator. ni.<i qui et punitor. Sic totus Deus 
t^iiitiu «»t, fium pro kino omnia en. Sic denique omnipotens, quia et juvvidi et 
^'^"^^n^'^^u.-T^tuUian adv. Marc. T. u. 
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nesB, as He is perfect in all things : even compassion in Him 
cannot be what it is in us^ a fellow feeling of misery, but can 
only be a disposition of will towards the sufferer, similar to 
that which would be produced in man by the force of sym- 
psthy.* Man is not necessarily to his Creator, in this respect, 
mcffe than the work of a handicraftsman is to him, the character 
of whose work does not directly bring him sorrow or joy ; the 
ml cause of his joy or sorrow in contemplating it is the dis- 
covery of his own inability to produce a fine piece of workman- 
dup, or the self congratulation incident to the knowledge that 
he has, and has exhibited consummate skilL With God there 
. ean be no such feelings ; the qualities of His creatures cannot 
produce in Him any new feeling of joy or pmn, they can only 
determine His will as to what offices and states those several 
creatures shall be placed in« The goodness of the Deity we 
may expect to operate only to cause Him to will and do all 
diose things, which are directly and in themselves good, and 
to make impossible the doing, or willing anything that is in 
the least d^ree otherwise ; thus, viewed in relation to God 
and in its own nature, the act of giving existence to a being 
having a firee will of its own, and capable of and having a 
natural impulse to a certain perfection, must be equally good 
m every case, however the will of that being may choose 
afterwards to exercise its power of self-determination, God's act 
being precisely the same in both cases. As regards the creature 
80 made, God^s will towards it when made must be, that its 
position and state shall be such as best becomes its voluntary 

* Sed et miserioon annul .et impassibilis quomodo es ? Nam si es impassi- 
bau, non est tibi miBerum oor ex compassione miseri ; quod est esse miseri- 
oordem. At si non es miBericors, unde miseris est tanta consolatio ? Quomodo 
ergo es et non es misericors, Domine ; nisi quia es misericors secundum nos, et 
■on es secundum Te ? Es quippe secundum sensum nostrum, et non es secun- 
dmi Tuom. Etenim cum Tn respicis nos miseros, nos sentimus misericordis 
dfectom ; Tu non sentis affectum. Et misericors es igitur, quia miseros salvas, 
et peocatoribus Tuis parcis ; et misericors non es, quia nulla miseris compas- 
nooe affioeris. — Antelm, Protlogium, cap. viii. 

£ 
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character^ and has the strongest tendency to biing it to its 
proper perfection. We cannot say that if it chooses to beocnne 
eyil> His goodness still wills its happiness^ and Hib justioe 
demands its misery^ because in perfection no two qualities can 
clash^ and in regard to a moral beings if it use its powers well, 
justice and goodness both direct that it should be made happy ; 
if it use them amiss, justice requires that it should not be 
made happy ; and to make an evil-doer happy in his evil- 
doing is not goodness, but either weakness or criminal encou- 
ragement of wrong. Why not make it happy by making it 
good ? Because, to make it happy by any interference with its 
liberty, or in any way but by its own willing choice of good- 
ness, is equally to make it happy in its wickedness.^ If, as to 
the rest of creation, the existence of an evil being were neces^ 
sarily evil in relation to them, then no doubt that would be a 
reason for forbidding and preventing it ; but as we know, on 
the contrary, that God being omnipotent can,* and as we see 
does in fact continually make the evil intention of one work 
directly to the benefit of another, there can be, as regards the 
will of God, nothing in this respect to determine it against the 
creation of such a being. To sum up the whole, we have seen, 
that God may, without impeachment of His perfect goodness, 
create beings not possessing all conceivable perfections, and 
may therefore create a being possessed of a free will, and 
therefore capable of both good and evil, whose happiness shall 
depend upon its willingness to exercise that will aright ; and, 
by a consideration of the relations the creation of such a being 

* It does not belong to the argument here to speak of Christianity, which has 
opened a way to happiness, by putting supernatural aids to the attainment of 
goodness within the reach of man^s free will, by making him (if he wiU, and 
then only) a good and happy creature. 

' Qua propter uec naturse Dei nocere omnino potest, nee alicni nature sab 
Deo noceri injuste potest : quia et cum peccando iiguste aliqui nocent, voluntas 
injusta eis imputatur ; potestas autem qua nocere permittuntur, non est nisi a Deo, 
qui et ipsis nescientibus novit quid illi pati debeant, quibus eos nocere permittit. 
— Augustine f De Natura Boni. 
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would have to the goodness of the Deity, we have been led to 
think, that there is no reason why such a being should not be 
created, either in regard to its Maker, itself, or the rest of 
creation ; while there is, on the other hand, this reason in 
(SiTour of its creation, that that would be an act of pure bene- 
ficence in the Creator. If, therefore, we are asked — How is 
it possible that God should have created a being capable of 
Uling into sin, and of becoming evil ? — we may answer, that 
there may be a sufficient cause in the very fact that He is all 
good. 
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CHAPTER in. 

OfJuttice, and of a State of Probatimt. 

■ HE intention to cause Buffeting is genentllj an 
1 evidence of moral evi], but not always. There 
are cases in which it is even wrong not to do diat 
I which will cause pun ; there are, therefore, cases 
in which an all-perfect Deity, who will not destroy the firee 
will of his creatures, or any of its inunediate effects, may 
permit, if indeed He will not cause, physical evil in the oni- 
yeree. Moral evil is alone that essentially evil tiling whioh 
no goodness can ever wish for.' But if, for instance, by 
knocking down an assassin I can prevent a morder, though 
&e act under other circumstances would be wrong in itself, 
in these it would be not only justifiable, but a duty ; so much 
so, tliat he who should refuse to do it would be guilty of very 
nearly the whole preventible crime. So agfun of a surgeon ; 
he may in the course of his duty inflict considerable pun and 
cause much suffering and many disfigurements, which without 
good cause would have been highly criminal, yet, when rightly 
used, the operations that produce them may properly win for 
him the highest esteem, respect, and gratitude.* He ther^ 

' To fuv ow Kuptai aucov ^ ijiopria" ifl-jp /loXiOTa tan rflc rou nuoi' wpo«|- 
yofnaQ aliov, ir rqc lificnpac rpoaifKOinic iiprriTat, tf '^/iiv ovroc q awtxt«0<u 
rqc irovqptac. q paxSqpovc iivat. Twv ii Xoiiruv, rn fuv iii aymvmnitTa, of 
tviinXiv avSptias irpo^aXXfrai' tit^ ry lu/S q rii/v iraiSw trrtprjifii 8tc, — ra tt^ 
wC 9iparita rw qfiirprq/itvfitv' w^ r^ Aa^S q ripi rov eueov niff^wq &c>— Koi 
raXiv KaravoiiffafAii' akko rt itBoQnafvpo^tpatvirapoTtic SiraiacTov Otov Ept^ufC 
nrayBiufov. uri ry auifpoviaripovs iroiqffoi roue Tpof a/iofmav nniXiaflqmift 
ic 4 ^aBav aai Affiipuv vro rqj yqc tartroBtlvav. 4c.— Boiii Hem. f. O. ■• «. 

' 'Oc ovy lutpyirifc □ tarpoi, jcpv Trovovc,tfv oXyqJavac ifiroi^ r^ OMfutn (jf 
voaifjapiiaxiTai,ovxiT'i>ranvovn,)avTiiicaYa0oti6iosoT:lvniTtiptayTtf'nam 
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fore, upon whose care the welfSure of all depends, the fosterer 

of right throughout the universe, may, nay possibly must, 

cause much seeming evil, because He is good. Again, the 

lawgivers and judges of every well-ordered community cause 

much suffering and are praiseworthy; how much more He 

whose laws control the lawgivers, and who is the Judge of all 

jadges. 

It is probable that, in each of the cases I have mentioned, 
the rule of justice, that he who causes evil ought to suffer 
for it, is at bottom the reason why it is right to cause phy- 
sical evil, for in all cases the special object of attack is that 
which threatens or is actually causing eviL This law of 
justice has sometimes been spoken and thought of as if it 
were scarcely reconcileable with our idea of goodness, yet the 
feeling is of the same nature with that which tells us what is 
good, and must therefore be accepted with it, and allowed, if 
necessary, to qualify and restrict it whenever we attempt to 
speak of right and wrong.' Justice, however, is that which 
aO men require as the measure of the conduct of others to- 

n^vom, rait saiovrc, roBe TovrcXitfC t^cupowri rov tnaitaroQ' tiXXa cat ^tjfiara 
tw mronkuct nu tntrtipa xpocayoptveiCt hri tv oKiyt^ t^^P^*^ ^^ voaov Urri^m, 
rpof ug iXov TO v*/ia ro xaBog iuLyvOffvai, 'Orov it idtiQ xokiv tiruearafreur' 
Aemw rocc tvouNtwnv, ti rrXoiov avravipov Kara OaXatrfftic iiaXvOfVy Kara rov 
tik^Oufov iorpov nu martipog yhacoav kivuv pKcur^rifiov ovk OKveig kcu rot yt 
fXPfy mnntvtu, &n furpui fuv Kaiivovrtav k<u tatnfia ratv avOp«»tiruVf at tK CTri/ic- 
Xaof tfiXttm xapaXa/iPavovrf 6rav St Kpttrrov airoSiixOy rtig Bipaireiac ro 
raOoc, atfoyKOia yivtrat. rov axptutBeirroQ 17 oXXorpUMTtc* *^Q f'V ^^°- ffwtxiiaQ 
T^w voaoiy paiiZovcaVf ctc ra Kcupui TpofrtXOitv. *Q<nrip ow rrn rofitig, 1; rov 
tatmfpot, ovx 6 tarpon atno^ aXX' 17 yo<roc* ovna Kai 6c rcuv iroXiutv a^avuriioiy 
« nfc a/urptoQ mv ifiapravofuvutv rtiv apxfiv cxovr<c» ^ov Oeov afrafrrii fiefi- 
ifiHiC awcXvownv, — Basil, Horn. q. D. n. est auctor mali, 

* Hie dutribmion of happmeas and pain in the world, as we see it around as, 
is no difficnlt J and no argoment at all against the existence of a moral Governor, 
nnkfls tbere be such a propriety of pain to moral evil ; and the fact that such a 
present coonection does not appear [if it does not] shows that the sense or feeling 
of this relation or propriety is not drawn from experience and observation of 
the world as it is, and therefore must be drawn from out of our own natures, 
that is, a confession true and unbiassed, and made as it were in the face of con- 
tradicting facts, by our own conscience, as to what ought to be, not a statement 
of what la.— Fnim a MS. Essay by Edward Fry, Etq. 
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wards themselves; it is perfect virtue in relation to society;^ 
a ju8t man is a man free from all blame, and Aere iB no 8eiu« 
of injury without the idea of justice. A feeling that he who 
does evil suffers no wrong when corresponding evil is inflicted 
by way of punishment, is a universal feeling, as universal as 
the very perception of good and evil itself. All laws attest 
it; the right of self-defence rests upon it; the involuntary 
glow of passion is its evidence ; and all virtuous indignation 
is but the expression of the great law of justice, — ^the law 
which declares that he who does evil ought to suffer for it. 
Whatever, therefore, is justly due to his offences, every man 
may, nay must, receive at the hands of God, who by reason 
of His almightincss must be the Judge, and of His goodness 
the just Judge of all mankind ; so far, therefore, as men have 
done evil, the evil which they suffer may be a part of its just 
reward.* 

All men suffer more or less ; either, therefore, all men have 
done evil, or evil must be shown to exist with good cause 
without the previous evil-doing of each sufferer. We will 

* Avrri fiiv ovv t) SuccuotTVPij, aptrri fuv etrrt nXna, aXX*ovK airXm^, aXXa irpoc 
irepov. Km dia rovro iroWaKig Kpariarri ruv aperotv nv<u SoKti if BueauMnrvm' 
Kai ouB'kaTTfpoQ, ovffitftog bvrto Oavfiaarog. Km w<ipoifjuaZofJi€Vot fofUVf — Ev St 
diKatofWvy ffvWtifidtjp traa^aptrfftrTu — Kat TtKtia fioKurra apfnj, ore n|c nKuag 
CLpiTf)Q X9^^*-Q *<""*• — Aritt, "Kic. Etk, ▼. 1. 

' Incipe nunc ctiam judicis statum ut ad finem mali argnere, qui idciroo alinm 
I>eum somniasti solummodo bonum, quia non potes jndicem : quanqoam et 
iilum ut judiccm ostendimus. Aut si non judicem, certe pervenum ac Tannm, 
disciplinse non vindicandse, id est non judicandte constitutorem. Non reprobas 
autem Deum judicem, qui non jndicem Deum probas ? Ipsam sine dubio jniti- 
tiam accusare debcbis, qu^ judicem prsestat, aut et earn in species malitis depa- 
taro, id est, injustitiam in titulos bonitatis adscribere. Nunc enim justitiamalnm, 
si injustitia bonum. Porro cum cogeris injustitiam de pessimis pronimciare, 
codem jugo urgeris justitiam dc optimis censere. Nihil enim semnlum mail non 
bonum, sicut et boni semulum nihil non malum. Igitur quanto malum iignstitia, 
tanto bonum justitia. Nee species solummodo, sed tntela reputanda bonitatis; 
quia bonitas nisi justitia rcgatur ut justa sit, non erit bonitas, si injusta sit. 
Nihil enim bonum, quod injustum, bonum autem omne quod justum. Ita si 
societas et conspiratio bonitatis atque justitise separationem earum non potest 
capere, quo ore constitues diversitatem duorum deomm in separationem, &c.— 
TertuUiariy Adv. Mare, lib. ii. c. 11 and 12. 
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assume that all men have not done eviL Now there is no 
dispute among Theists but that man's existence does not ter- 
minate on earthy but after death he shall enter into a new 
state, whose pains or pleasures will be regulated according to 
his good or evil conduct here^ while he had the power of both ; 
in other words, man is in a state of probation, and having a 
power of choice, shall hereafter receive according to his exer- 
cise of it ; evil to him who delighted in evil, and good to him 
whose pleasure was in goodness. Now no man can demon- 
strate that this is not so ; no man is entitled, therefore, to say 
that what on such a supposition would be right is not actually 
so. But how can a man consciously shun pain which he has 
never felt, or desire pleasure which he has never tasted ? To 
be fairly swayed by such motives, he must know both ; evil, 
therefore, may perhaps be in the world, that he may know what 
to avoid, as pleasure may be there, that he may be induced to 
seek that which will procure it.^ It is manifest that very few 
virtues could be exhibited by man, if indeed any, and very few 
of his high endowments used to any purpose, were not the 

' No man can make an election of the better, and know what's really Good, 
unless at the same time he know also what's really Evil, and how to reject and 
SToid the worse. Those two objects, though absolute contraries, are yet perfect 
Relatives; though irreconcileable Enemies, are yet consubsistcnt Twins, and 
live so connexed hand in hand, that the ablation of the one necessitates the 
ablation of the other. Good and Evil being thus blended together, and in this 
misceHany proposed to man ; then begins that Criterion, Wisdome, to exercise 
its Faculties^ display their diacretive energy', and inmiediately exploring the 
diffisrence, affects the Good for Utility, but rejects the Evil for Safety. As 
therefore there are innumerable Goods offered to the judgment of man, which 
he may with happiness enjoy ; so also are there as many E\ills, which he may 
with caution abhor. For if there were nothing Evill, nothing dangerous, in 
short nothing hurtfuU to man ; pray, what stead could his reason stand him in ? 
And hence is it manifest, that whoever strikes at the necessity of Evil], at the 
saoie time cuts off the necessity of Wisdom, and downright adnulls the use of 
the Intellect : since if God had created nothing that might prove noxious to 
man, to what purpose would His Cogitation, Intellect, Science, and Reason have 
served ? For then to what object soever He had extended His hand, though at 
adventure; yet would that have been by nature fit and commodious for him. — 
Walter CharUton, M.D. The Darkness of Atheisme dispelled by the Light of Nature, 
chap. T. sect. 3. art. 3. 
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world in which he is placed a chequered scene of good and eyil, 
which calls forth every moment some exercise of his diflcretionj^ 
some manifestation of his moral disposition. To 8(nne extent 
even moral evil seems necessary to call out some of the most 
lovely virtues^ such as patience^ humility^ disinterested loye, 
and a kind^ forbearing, and forgiving temper.^ In a state of 
probation there must be some temptation to evil, for if there 
is every inducement for me to do well, and none whatever to 
do evil, I cannot be said to do well and to exhibit moral good- 
ness in obeying those inducements. To take an instance. A 
man is accused of a murder which he has not committed ; he 
tells the truth, and declares that he is innocent. Can he be 
said to exhibit any moral excellence in thus telling the truth ? 
Can we conclude that he is therefore a hater of lies ? Cer- 
tainly not ; it may be that he is wholly swayed by self-in- 
terest, and would in reality have scrupled neither the murder 
nor the lie. Thus moral excellence cannot be manifested 
where the inducements are not almost or altogether equal on 
both sides ; nay, we think very little of virtue where it is not 
shown by choosing the right against a prospect of greater 
present pleasure in choosing otherwise.^ There must, there- 

' Nunc designare id brevissime satis est : Virtutem aut oerni n<m poaae, nisi 
habeat vitia contraria ; aut non esse perfectam, nisi exerceatnr adTenis. Hane 
enim Deus bonorum, ac malorum voluit esse distantiam ; ut qualitatem boni ex 
malo sciamus, item mali ex bono; nee alterius ratio intelligi, sublato altero 
potest. I>eus ergo non exclusit malum ; ut ratio virtutis constare posset. Qoo- 
modo enim patieutia vim suam, nomenque retineret, si nihil esset, quod pati 
cogeremur ? Quomodo laudem mereretur devota Deo suo fides ; nisi esset aliquis, 
qui a Deo vellet avertere. Si enim virtus est, malis ac vitiis fortiter repugnare ; 
apparet, sine malo ac vitio, nullam esse virtutem, quam Deus at absolutam per- 
fectamque redderet retinuit id, quod erat ei oontrarium ; cum quo depugoare 
posset. Agitata enim malis qnatientibus, stabilitatem papit; et quanto fre- 
quentius impeUitur, tanto firmius roboratur. — Lactantius. De Juttitia Div, Imtt, 
lib. V. ch. vii. £i St /iiy^( Tovrmp, firiii rwv clKXup afioprrifAartav cvOvc ^c iuuu 
afiaprri<ra<rtv iirovraifOavfiaZfip ov in. *0rt ov Aaifion^ lurt fiovov Oi KoXaCov- 
TtQ Tag ^vxo.Q* (O^a km avrtf lavrtiv virayii ry dticy. Km on fuvowri rov 
airavTov xpovov, ovk txp^** '*' o\iy<^ yravrmv rvxiiv cat ita ro iav avOpiawiviiv 
apfTTiv nvai, ei yap roig &ftapTfi(Ta<nv ivOvg tiKoXovOovv at Sikcu^^P^ ducawxpa" 
yovTii avOpiafirot apirijp ovk ap etxop. — Salitistiut Vhil. De Dii$ et Mundo, c. 19. 

* Connected with this subject is the question often discussed among Christians : 
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Ibie, be some temptataon to evil in the worlds and therefore^ 

ponibly scnne evil being to act as tempter^ or at least some 

ttwanJTig evil to be incorred in doing good^ whether of positive 

loss or of mifwing some apparent and present benefit to act as 

an incentive to moral evil^ and thereby give occasion for the 

exerdse of goodness. Evil^ therefore^ may be in the world 

in order to give men an opportunity of being good and of 

manifesting their goodness; and again it may be in the world 

to ponish those who choose amiss^ and to deter others from 

foDowing their example ; and if after death men are to pass 

mto a state of happiness or woe^ according to their actions 

bere^ it may be that those who, though in the mun good men 

ire yet not faultless, may here on earth suffer some things as 

wkj wBi Adam allowed to be tempted in Paradise ? St. Basil says : AXXa Sta 
n fv ro CvXov, ^i|<ny» cv ry xapaBturt^, 8i* 6v r^ Aui/SoX^ c/mXXc irpoxiapfi<riv 
itt^iiltmv nnxuptfOijQ ; fi yap fit| uxt tiiq airaniQ to dtkiop, xuc av Vfiag Sta 
rfc vo^Mueoifc f>C ^ov Bavarov hirtiyaytro ; on edtt uvat evroXiyv njv doKtfiaZov 
My ^fi^y TO vmiKooVt ita rovro tiv ^vrov upaitav luipinav cv^opov, Iva ev ry 
flroxf Tov if^co^t TO TfiC tyKpaTuat koXov cxi^ccf a/Mvoty Ttov ri|c virofiovric oTt- 
foywy ^cjEOM^c alUw^iuv. — Horn, q, D, n. §. a. m. Cyril of Alexandria g^ves 
tliis reasoo. KaraKO0yii|<rac it ow to Ttx*^!'^ Ococ» ^^ tv irapaiiioi^ Suw 
ray cxa^M^ro* twuit yap tiu toi 6vtii*c luiTfiyXcturfittfoVy koi ry Ttov avutOiv 
•jaBtov afSotn^ xaTtOTififUvoVt fit| cvcoXwc ava^epeaSat irpoQ oKaSiovtiav iqv, 
tpfoowra rifv Bovktiay, kcu cJ^ core fUTpov tuv ouceTueutV {to yap toi \tav evpv 
ffjpoc to twekuc, Kiu to afUTp^ tkeuOtpov, airo^tpii frpoQ to virtpo^pv koi 
itaparov waOoc) trpofaaiQ ccvr^i tov fifi ayvouv tov StoiroTfiv, iyKpamaQ idoOri 
vtyioC ^*v Bi* avTOv KcikoiTo wpoQ avafAvii<nv ati tov fUT*etov(Tiac irpotrreTaxoTos, 
ctt uiuti aa fmCf *»C f^TiP inttJUvyfuvoc Totc ^ov KparowToc Oifffioig. — De Ador. 
ti S^, 0t Vtr, lib. L Augustine remarks on the same subject : In esca factum 
esL Non quidem mala nee noxia, nisi quia prohibita. Neque enim quicquam 
■all Dens in iDo tant» felicitatis paradiso crearet, atque plantaret. Sed obe- 
dienda oommendata est in prrocepto, qun virtus in creatura rationali mater quod- 
uomodo est omnium custosque virtutum : quandoquidem sic factA est, ut ei 
iobditam esse sit utile, pemiciosam autem suam, non ejus a quo creata est, facere 
Tolontatem. Hoc itaque de uno cibi genere non edendo, ubi aliorum tanta copia 
nbjacebat, tam leve pneceptum ad obsenrandum, tarn breve ad memoria reti- 
nendnm, ubi pnesertim nondum voluntati cupiditos resistebat, quod de poena 
transgressionts postea subsecutum est, tanto majore injustitia viulatnm est, 
quanto faciliore posset ubservantia custodiri. — Augustine, D« Civitate Dei, lib. 
liv. c. xiL ** We may observe that no moral precept could have been at all 
proper oo this occasion, %b there was then scarce a possibility of his transgress- 
ing any such ; it must have been, therefore, some indifferent action, neither good 
nor evil in itself, but as far only as it was oomnuwndedor forbidden." — Kennicott, 
Diaert, on. the Ttu of Lift, 
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if by way of acknowledgment of the atonement due from them 
before they can enter into their state of perfect happiness, 
while, on the other hand, those who do but little well may be 
wholly rewarded for that little on this side the grave, and 
thus much present inequality in the distribution of prosperity 
may perhaps be accounted for.* 

I cannot leave this subject without remarking, that none of 
the more perfect creatures of an all-good Deity can exercise 
their moral faculties unless they are to a large extent ignaraai 
of the constitution of the world in which they live, since limii 
world, proceeding from such an author, must be so constituled 
as to make right and pleasure ultimately and substantiaDy 
one ; and if so, to any creature possessed of perfect knowledge 
and perfect powers of self-control, there could be no conflict of 
motives, and there would be no necessity for anything, and 
therefore probably nothing, but an enlightened sense of self- 
interest, which is not goodness. Similarly from the nature of 
the creature itself, since it could not be the work of perfect 
Deity if it were possible for it to desire, or follow anything 
evil for its own sake ; the only way in which sin is likely to 
be possible is by the mistaking a lesser good for the greater, 
to which ignorance is also necessary, and which we find in 
fact to be a very common source of all kinds of sin. Thus our 
being in a state of probation may account for and require the 
seeming evils which attend our ignorance. 

' VjUTrpayovffi St koi ivBvvovffi xai tvriKvovaiv av^ptq 'jrovtjpoi, i<rufc rtva fiucpa 
ayaOa iroitjaavrti, kcu ivravOa rov fn<r9ov avri*)v airoXafifiayovrtQ' tJf 6 irXov- 
oioQ tKHVOQ 6 oKovaac fttnjSriri on airiXafifQ ra ayaOa rov iv ry Cwy vov rovn- 
cnv, irrKfipinBriQ rov fiiffOov rwv ayaOutv ipydtVt cJv tirpataQ' ^vtrirpayovm. & 
ivXaPeiQ Kai 6<rioi ivravBat oirutg Sia rtjg OX(i{/eo>c KarapQivriQt uq 6 AaCopof rttv 
iSiixtv afiapriiov, £rei Xoiirov rtXtitag cvv avrtfi TrapcucXfjBiainv. — Questiottes ad An- 
tiochum inter opp. Athanasii, Resp. 68. Ei<ri ^e 6i fiev, speculates Socrates in the 
Gorgias : (a<J>ikovp.evoi re Kai diKtjv Stdovrig viro Oewv rt Kai avOpiturwy^ovroi 
oi av latTtfia aftaprrifiara afiaprtatriv' oftotQ Se di^dXyridovufv Kai olvvmv yiyvtrcu 
avroig rj uxj^Xua km tvQahe Kai tv qSov ov yap otop re aXXutQ adiKias awaXXa- 
rtffBai, — Gorgias, 525. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Of AceidenU and Irregularitiei in the Government of the 
World. 

I HE obvious freedom of man's moral choice may 
furnish a ready solution of the di£Scnlty sug- 
gested by those seeming uncertainties in the 
I government of the world vhich have been urged 
ty some aa evidence that the universe is directed by chance 
ud accident. Although, no doubt, if God ia perfect His vrill 
must be unchangeable ; yet, if man have a free choice in his 
actions as well as in his intentions, the happening of things 
external mnst be governed according to man's will, in order 
that he may not disturange the order of the whole ; for if he 
ilone had a free choice, and all else acted, as most things seem 
to do, in obedience to fixed and immutable laws, every action 
of man must affect in some d^ree the action of every other 
'■mi'ting thing, and eo he might unconsciously entirely change 
the course of nature. Aa in man-made machinery there 
must be compensating appliances to meet the uncertainty of 
tction arising from natural causes, so there must probably 
be, and man's history seems to show that there has been a 
compensatory counteraction to meet the ever-varying choice 
of man in thought and deed. In the analogy suggested, since 
the uncertainty arises from human ignorance, not from natural 
freedom, frill compensation may be provided by mere naturally 
inanimate appliances. The law which reflates the action of 
one thing being ascertained, that which acts upon a law its 
contradictory will of course effectually neutralize its operation, 
but of innate free will, nothing but the consequent dictates 
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of some other intelligent free will can be the constant oontn- 
dictory.^ To the continued maintenance and government of 
the universe, therefore, free will is necessary, and the mani- 
festation of this free will is likely to consist in the happening 
of events governed by a law which defies all anterior calcuLir 
tion, and turns the actions of men to work perhaps the very 
opposite effects to those intended, precisely as the events we 
see in the world actually seem to happen, and as the experi- 
ence of man has declared itself in the proverb, '^ Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.'^ The happening of irregularities and 
accidents may be accoimted for in this manner, in perfect con- 
sistence with the acknowledgment of the obvious &ct, that 
there is a course of nature and a regularity of action throughout 
the imiverse, which is so insuperable a di£5culty in the way of 
those who would account for such things by attributing all to 
chance. 

Uncertainty is most commonly alleged against the existence 
of a Perfect Buler, as we find it in relation to the conse- 
quences of moral actions. Why, it is asked, are not good men 
always prosperous, and bad men always imfortunate ? This 
question involves generally a confusion of very distinct things; 
physical actions have physical consequences, and moral actions 
should have moral consequences ; to expect a man of good 
morality and worldly carelessness to have worldly prosperity, 
involves as true a contradiction as to expect a man of worldly 

* This may bo put as an argument for the existence of the Deity against 
the fiitalists :«-Istud autem ita deducitur quod ex humanarum actionum libertate 
necessario sequatur, non esse stemam et immutabilem in rerum natnra omnium 
causarum concatenationem. Absque qua si non existit mundi Omnipoteos 
Gubemator, naturalis omnium rerum ordo vacillabit, et tota natura per se oor- 
ruptioni obnoxia redditur. Quod cum ab atheis maxlme absurdum habeator, 
et revere etiam sit, apparet nullum aliud hanc absurditatem dedinandi superesse 
effugium, nisi statuamus existere mundi Creatorem et Dominum, qui omnipo- 
tentia et sapientia sua omnia dirigit, et naturae ruinam quamdiu ipsi est libitum, 
prsBcludit.— Cuper Arcana Atheismi rev, et ref. b. ii. c. xL If it should ever be 
proved that there is really no such thing as an accident in nature, this argument 
would remain untouched ; the only difference would be, that then the governing 
free will must, from the very beginning, have foreseen and provided againtl 
human free actions.— 5^ Dr. Chalmer't Nat, Th§ol, 
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pmdence and application, but wholly destitute of moral virtuesy 
to be peculiarly rewarded with peace of mind^ and such like 
moral benefits. If this distinction be clearly seen^ the ob- 
jection almost vanishes; for it is an acknowledged truth, 
that good men are generally internally happy, and that 
careful, diligent men are generally successful in their worldly 
projects ; in short, that excellence in each capacity has gene- 
rally its appropriate reward.* I think we may say further, 
that of two men of equal diligence, equal ability, and equal 
advantages, the one of good, the other of bad moral character, 
the moral goodness of the one will turn the scale even of 
worldly prosperity decidedly in his fiivour ; but the fact is, 
that few men, very few, are excellent in both respects, as 
there are few men of universal genius, so are there very few 
who are admirable for their moral character and at the same 
time excellent men of business. Where a good man in most 
respects is unfortunate in business, it may in nearly every 
instance be traced to his faults in business ; and where he is 
also unh^^^'mThimself, this unhappiness may be safely as- 
cribed to moral causes, to his having neglected his worldly 
pursuits in circumstances in which carefulness and diligence in 
diem~'Ead'become moral duties, or else to his having set his 
heart, not on moral excellence, but on worldly greatness ; in 
eadi case the defect has its own appropriate consequences. 
The man in general estimation most to be admired is he who, 
to all the oAct perfections of pure morality, adds this excel- 
lence (of pure morality also), a due and becoming attention to 
the concerns of his worldly business, and where shall we find 
mch a man upon the whole unprosperous ? 

' ** Good men sorely are not treated in this wotld as they deserve, yet it is 
Rldom, Tery seldom their goodness which makes them disliked, even in cases 
vhere it may seem to be so; but it is some behaviour or other which, however 
excusable, perhaps infinitely overbalanced by their virtues, yet is offisnsive, 
possibly wrong ; however, such it may be as would pass off very well in a man 
of the workL"— £;p. Butler, MS. apud Mut. Brit. 
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If we consider the state of mind of a good man in calamitjTy 
and compare it with that of one of an evil disposition^ we 
shall see that to the first it is incomparably less a calamity 
than to the other. One who^ suffering from sickness^ bears 
his disease with patience^ and allows it its proper work of 
drawing him away from useless and idle longings after tran- 
sitory things, may be sometimes even happier than he wm 
while in health, and must be always far happier than one fidl 
of an evil temper, who is not just at the moment of pleasurable 
excitement. Peace is the purest happiness, the good have it 
always, the evil never. Wealth, power, and reputation are 
not essential to happiness, and they are the appropriate re- 
wards of worldly not of moral excellence. 

Again, when we see a good man whose way has been full 
of troubles, we can never tell how far it is to that very cir- 
cumstance that his virtues owe their strength; nor can we 
ever be certain of ourselves how much suffering some transi- 
tory misfortime may have saved us frt)m ; few men would not 
choose rather to suffer a little sickness, if the alternative were 
certain death ; wc should be very ready to acknowledge this 
in the case of a person who, by some painfrd accident, is hin- 
dered from sailing in a ship which founders at sea, with the 
loss of all on board ; at first, no doubt, such a one would be 
sorry, but it would be the sorrow of ignorance, to be turned 
by knowledge into thankful joy. Such things must happen 
every day, where the benefit is not so obvious to those who 
receive it. In truth, when we think we see a good man un- 
happy, our estimate may err in both branches ; we cannot see 
the heart of another, we may therefore mistake an outward 
show for real virtue, nor yet can we ever certainly know how 
far accidents and circumstances, wliich seem to us adverse to 
another's happiness, may not really bring him rather pleasure, 
nay even for our ownselves, we cannot point out, with infal- 
lible certainty, what are the essential conditions of our own 
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enjoyment. A wise man, therefore, will hesitate long before 
lie arraigns the Divine goodness in such matters. 

Besides all the above considerations, there is a degree of 
influence and practical authority over the wills of others, and 
therefore over their every action, possessed and exercised by 
a perfect man, such as no mere political potentate ever had or 
can have^ and this is one of the surest proofs that we do not 
OTer-rate the importance of moral right. The effects of this 
power may be seen in the struggle carried on during the 
nuddle ages between the kings of Europe and the bishops of 
Borne ; the goodness and holiness of Europe sided with the 
bishops^ and they prevailed. It was because Anselm and 
Becket were deemed holy men, and reverenced as saints by 
the people of England, that the Church there gained the 
battle of investitures agunst political, physical, worldly power. 
It was because a man excluded from the sacraments was 
thought of as a wicked man, that an interdict was so much 
dreaded^ and therefore it was, that whenever that conviction 
was lost, whenever the national mind was convinced that the 
mterdict itself was unjust, it wholly lost its power, and often 
came to be merely despised. In our own day it is notorious, 
that a pure, honest, just, and upright man, by the force of his 
mere integrity has a powerful influence over the actions of all 
by whom he is surrounded, and those of looser character, in 
their own despite, respect and do honour to consistent good- 
ness in another. It is well worth the attention of all who 
desire power, even for its own sake, that unvarying integrity 
and strict adherence to moral right are often the easiest way 
to its attainment, and are always indispensable requisites to 
its secure and permanent enjoyment. Even a usurper has 
hardly ever been dethroned if only he governed justly. 



CHAPTER V. 

The hen^cial Effect of Pain and 



-^ ^^j^ UT, after all, it may be sud that there are smte 
|wlWl really good persons who seem to be peculiariy 




and particularly tormented by outward adveraty, 
I as if God did sometimes at least specially chasten 
those He loves, if He love good men, and such cases ooght to 
be accounted for in some more minute and spedal maimer. 

It is sufficiently obvious that our mortal life does not pre- 
sent a sufficient object or end for which we can suppose our- 
selves to have been brou^t into existence; and it is clear 
that our capacity for happiness in any fiiture state must be 
increased by our present advances in moral improvement,' 
because such improvement brings our wills and affecfions 
more into harmony with that adaptation of created things to 
their proper objects, the deviation from which is the root <^ 
all eviL Kow the moral nature of every one of as needs great 
improvement, a truth evident enough with relation to the 
great body of mankind, and which those whose goodneBS seenos 
almost to constitute them exceptions have all but universally 

' The action, the ftfTection, the habit, the character which tends to miMiiy, If 
vice, from which it necessarily follows, that the being who is wicked most ftlM 
be miserable. If the wicked rise, the; niiut in the nature of things risa.to iaf> 
fering. It cannot be otherwise. If men descend into their graves hardened in 
impiety, in malignity, in impurity, in selGshnesa, in intemperance, when r» 
stored to life, they must rise with the same habits and in the tame chsnet«r, or 
they would no longer be the same persons. Bat if ricions, tfaey mnst naecM*- 
rily be miserable. The contrary supposition involves a contradiction in tanna. 
hiUhanCi UiKiiuri«,[i;ni(aridn]Tol. ii. pp. 1S8-9. " We see that vice hu terrihla 
consequences, which naturally attend and fallow it, in the preasnt scaas of 
things. And there is no reason to think that it will be othcrwiae when tUt 
scene of things is over." — MatlAev iitrbtnym tha Striftm Doetriat »f Fulan 
PuniiAiiunl, ch. iii. p. 111. 
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confessed of themselves ; whence it is probable that one prin- 
cipal object of our present life is to prepare for another, and 
to do this to a large extent by being educated into a moral 
state as nearly approaching perfection as may be possible. If 
this be so, will our condition be one of pleasure or of pain ? 

Pleasure is the one thing all men seek for itself; it is that 
which produces satisfaction, that which tends to exclude all 
desire of change or of other objects.* Pleasures are greater 
lod greater exactly in proportion as they leave less and less 
to be desired beside themselves. If our state were one of 
perfect pleasure, we could not be educated at all; our life 
must then be one of rest and passive enjoyment, or of steady 
eoDtanuance in one course of action. If nothing we did pro- 
duced pain^ moral, mental^ or physical, it is obvious, that so 
&r as external influences are concerned, we should be in no 
state of education, but in one of perfect liberty, witiiout even 
a choice of less or greater pleasures. Does pleasure in any 
case directly tend to our moral improvement? 

The first pleasure to present itself is naturally the moral 
{Measure resulting from well-doing ; does this directly influ- 
eDce us for good ? Moral pleasure operates for good by con- 
necting happiness with goodness, and so turning those faculties 
ind longings which lead to the pursuit of pleasure to seek 
after goodness as tiie means of obtaining it ; but the direct 
reason why we seek this is, tiiat we experience a feeling of 
pun in being without it If a man be conscious that he is 
not so good as he ought to be, and concludes from his moral 
Seeling that he should be happier if he were, what operates 



' Gregory of Nyasa even says : TfXo; rov Kar^aptrtiv fiiov ficueapiorriQ lariv. 
toy yap to Kara tnrovifiv Karof^ovfitvov irpoQ ri ri}v ava^opav iravruis (X^i* 
nt tiffmp 4 fMy larpucri trpog rtiv vytiav 6p^, nfc ^< ytopytac 6 tncoiroQ jcpoQ to Z^v 
6m vapatneevif* ovrtag km i) rifC aptTfiQ rrijtric irpoQ to paxapiov yivitrBai tov 
nr'avniv Znttrra pKin'H, tovto yap iravTOQ tov KaTa to ayaSov voovfitvov xe^a- 
Xaiov Kai mpojQ f <mv. to fuv ow ctKfiOvjg re koi KvpiutQ iv Tip inf^Xy TovTtp Beto' 
povfuvovTt KOivoov/itvov, 1} OiuL ^VfTiQ XfyoiTo av lucoTOjQ, — Tract, i. in PsaL c. i. 

F 
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directly to make him better is not the pleasure he has felt, 
but the absence of the pleasure he hopes to feelj in fact, the 
pain of absent pleasure ; and so again a man perseveres in 
goodness^ so far as the influence of moral pleasure is con- 
cerned^ from the fear of losing that pleasure, the fear that is 
of pain, in other words, the pain of fear. But moral pleasure 
has a direct effect; if we put out of the question the fear of 
losing it, what is it ? It is to make a man satisfied ¥rith his 
moral state, which I suppose no one will say tends to its im- 
provement. 

In like manner the pleasure of friendship operates by 
making it a pain to lose such friendship, and so urges us to all 
those little self-denials, that struggle against our passionate 
and covetous impulses, and that self-control in our words and 
thoughts, and actions, all of them for the moment painfrd, yet 
all of them very beneficial to our moral nature, which tend to 
maintain and strengthen the affection of our friends. 

But wherever there is a fear of pain in the loss, or actual 
pain in the wanting, there is also a pleasurable anticipation of 
pleasure in the possessing, may we not thus arrive at a plea* 
sure tending directly to moral improvement? Anticipation 
consists of two parts, the pleasure of knowing that in certain 
events we shall have, and the pain of knowing that in 
certain events we shall not have some definite pleasure. The 
painful part tends very clearly to make us do whatever may 
be necessary to obtain the pleasure, but the pleasurable part, 
so far as it is present pleasure, tends to make us rest satisfied 
with the contemplation, and supplies no new spur to exertion ; 
on the contrary, let a man be quite sure that he can at any 
time gain his object by a little exertion, and you will almost 
certainly find him rest content with the consciousness of the 
power without troubling himself to exert it. In practice we 
can never altogether forget that, sooner or later, the power 
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we rely upon will be lost; but so far as we can succeed in 
shutting our eyes to that fact, just so far do we find the dis- 
poffltion to exertion grow gradually less and less^ till not 
unfirequentlj, when we really desire to use our power, we 
find it gone from us for ever, as for the same reasons, perse- 
Terance and death in sin have been noticed by all divines as 
the most probable effects of a feeling of certainty that true 
repentance will never be impossible to us. 

As to pleasures of a lower nature, let any one, standing in 
the midst of a scene of the greatest natural beauty, endeavour 
to realize his first involuntary feelings if settled there, sur- 
rounded by all that taste could require and wealth could 
famish^ blessed with soundness of mind and body, and with 
perfect external prosperity, — ^let him realize the sweetness of 
all these, and ask himself what would be its moral tendency ? 
What but to make him say. Here will I live my life out in 
enjoyment^ I have all I need, how can I be happier, what 
have I to care for more ? Far, very far would be any thought 
of striving upward to moral perfection, till satiety, or some 
reverse of fortune, or failing health, or some encounter with 
the natural bounds of human power produced some pain to 
bring back the consciousness of his real, true, and natural 
state. All these pleasures are very proper to a being which 
has already attained its full perfection, because in perfection 
rest only can be desirable; but we know, practically, that 
men have not attained to this condition, and can only attain 
their true perfection by a constant and vigorous exercise of 
their moral &culties. It may be doubtful whether it is not 
essentially impossible for any created being to become perfect, 
except by the force of something like habit, since such can be 
good only by the voluntary conformity of their wills to the 
will of their Creator, that is of the perfect Being, who alone is 
firee, and at the same time essentially, and in that sense neces- 
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sarily, good;' but certidnly perfect goodness might ^ve 
existence to such self-determining beings, provided they were 
at the same time surrounded by the proper incentives to their 
natural perfection, that is, as we have now seen, by the threat- 
ened and actual presence of painful and distasteful sensations. 
Is pleasure, therefore, useless ? By no means ; it is neces- 
sary to maintain the animal power of the mind, veiy much as 
recreation is to some extent necessary to all men, and does in 
fact advance them in their intellectual pursuits, by reviving 
the animal power of application and attention ; so pleasure, by 
relaxing the strain upon the moral nature of man, enables it 
to return with vigour to its direct course of improvement* 
Again, pleasure is useful, that we may fear pain the more, 
and more varied pleasures to give entrance to the fear of more 
varied pains ; he who has never tasted intellectual pleasures, 
for instance, feels no pain in the lack of opportunities of 
enjoying them ; so it is with all pleasures, they increase the 
faculty of suffering pain, and make that which in itself is 
neither pleasurable nor painful very far from agreeable, by 
raising higher and higher the standard of that perfect pleasure 
which is naturally the idtimate object of our wishes. In so 
doing it helps to guide our conceptions upward to some more 
perfect state, in which all that is now wanting may be sup- 
plied to us, and thus gives more point to that most important 
effect of pain and disappointment — the gradual withdrawing 
of our affections from anything in this life as their idtimate 
object. There is only one thing which can draw man away 
from the pursuit of virtue, and that is the pursuit of worldly 
and immediate enjoyment; when therefore by sickness, or 
unforeseen misfortune, he loses that which seemed within his 



' UpoaiptriKti yap (Sti, km ovx tivTrep il avaymjc bpatrOtu rifv ttpertfVy 
aX\*ov^c 0vo-ea>c vofioi^ adtaimaTiOQ tpfjptttrfuvfiv, tSiov yap av ttfi rovri n^ 
avutraru iratnav ovtnag xai iwepoxfJC' — Cyril. Alex, De Adorat, in Spir, et Ver, 
lib. i. 
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grasp, and which would have made hun contented in its pos- 
session, and so have shut out from his view every other aim 
and object, then he is driven of necessity to reflect upon the 
uncertainty of all happiness in this world, and to turn his 
mind to the consideration of the question, whether he has not 
mistaken his object — ^whether pleasure, pure and unfading, 
may not be to be sought by some other road,* and whether 
diere may not perhaps be something higher and more worthy 
of his efforts, than mere pleasure in any shape/ 

If we enquire, upon the preceding views, how we ought to 
expect to find pleasure and pain distributed in the economy of 
the human race, it will appear that, as it is undoubtedly the 
best exercise and display of virtue to adhere to it when all 
diings seem adverse, and in continually overcoming great 
temptations to strengthen the mind by habit to disregard 
them all — ^that therefore the force of the temptations to ill, 
that is of the pain to be encountered in doing well, would be 
exactly proportioned to the strength of the individual mind, 

' Nihil enim est mftgnum in re, quod panrum tempore ; nee longis dilatatur 
gaodiis, quicquidarcto iineconduditur. Brevem utilitatem sseculi istius, brevia 
kabent commoda. — Nunc Tero setema vita beatissima est. — Atque hand scio 
•d banc beatissimam yitam, quod compellere nos ocius, aut efficaeius debeat ; an 
ipa faturse yitae commoda, qiue promittuntur; an prsesentis vitaa incommoda 
que Tideantnr. Inde nos iUa blandissime prorocant, hinc ista vehementer 
txtnrbant. Proinde, cum in meliorem partem etiam pessima suffragentur ; si 
bonis non Ulicimnr, mails extrudamur. Ad incitamentum meliorum optima 
(ieterioribiis concinnunt et ineandem utilitatem diversa concumint. Nam, dum 
iba nos inritanty alia fugant, in melius utraque nos solicitant. — Eucherius ad 
Valer, (De eoniemptu mundi.) See Delaney't Rev. examined with candour. Vol. 
I p. 77. 

' Surely there is a lo?e which exults in the power of self*abandonment, and 
etn glory in the privil^e of suffering fur what is good. ** Que mon nom soit 
fletri, poorru que la France soit libre," said Danton ; and those wild patriots, 
who had trampled into scorn the faith in an immortal life, in which they would 
be rewarded for what they were suffering, went to their graves as beds, for the 
dream of a people's liberty. Shall we, who would be thought reasonable men, 
love the living God with less heart than these poor men loved their phantom? 
Jnstioe is done : the balance is not deranged. It only seems deranged, as long 
as we have not learnt to serve without looking to be paid for it. — Wettmintter 
ttetiew, N. 5., Na 8, p. 44l.—Fr<mde on Job. 
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80 that the more power of resisting temptation and of doing 
well under adverse circmnstances any one may possess, ¥rith 
the more reason should we expect to find him exercised by 
such temptations and such adverse circumstances, for the 
better display and confirmation of his habits of virtue. Thus, 
as a rule, the best men would suffer most external adverrity, 
and those of the weakest virtue in adversity, rejoice in the 
smoothest external prosperity. When we know that ifais k 
possible, what can we see in the triumphs of the worse and 
sufferings of better men but a confirmation of that Teiy doc- 
trine of the good providence of Grod^ which they are alleged 
to refute ? 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Exiitmce of Evil SpiriU. 

I AVING now shown, in detul, aeveral modes in 
which the pemiia«on of evil upon the earth may 
he recontnled with the IKvine Goodness, it will 
be interesting to enqnire whether there is any- 
thing really improbable in the generally received opinion, tha^ 
there are a race of beings of an essentially higher nature than 
■nan, but entirely given over to work evil, to whom a large 
portion if not the whole of the sufferings and allurements to 
evil experienced by us are properly attributable. From some 
or our previous arguments it should almost seem to follow, 
tUt moial goodness in an intelligent being necessarily pre- 
nipposes the existence of evil, and if so, it seems as though God 
must have created something naturally evil, from which our 
moral consciousness revolts ; but this is not absolutely neccs- 
tuf, seeing that there are sins which may be supposed to pro- 
ceed from within in any created being, and thus the source of 
evil would not be God's work.' Even the very highest con- 
ceivable created being may be capable of pride, or envy, 
without any previously existing or external cause of evil ; he 
may see God all-powerful, tax beyond his own utmost strength, 
and may envy that power, and fret himself at his own perfect 
subjection to it, or he may look on those below him, and for- 
getting that himself too is God's creature, may say. How great 
and glorious am I ; how mean are these ! fall down before me, 

' OoOtv i itaffoXat, ti fiif irapa Qiav ra ana; iroOn' iravi]pac A ovfipuirdc ) 
I* nit WEuac avToB trpoaiptmnt. IIoBiv cococ A ^ui^dXuc ; ic ri|[ avrqc mnac, 
aMaipmy ix*"" nuavmc rqvE«9v,nu (ir'ain-ficEi/uvi)VTi|i'i{owuu', i) rapa- 
luvtof Fft S^ q aKKoTpiaSiiyiu ran ayaBov. — Baiil. Htm. q. D, n. i, a. n. And 

•U Qirittiwi Tlwalagj' agTM* with thb. 
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ye simple ones ! and reverence my power and majesty ; * and 
such an one^ thus alienated from God and his own true standard 
of goodness^ may readily become an agent of evil to the rest of 
creation. Certainly the evil in the world must proceed either 
from man himself or fironf some external power, and if we 
examine the nature of this evil we shall find that it is far from 
having an exclusively internal source; we find pains and 
afflictions from without, and allurements to and probably sug- 
gestions of evil, such as almost of necessity lead the mind to 
the idea of some external, invisible, and malicious tempter. 
This idea is supported by the distinction we all draw between 
the command to inflict and the actual infliction of pimish- 
ment, which impels us to the conviction that God Himself, 
delighting in goodness, and loving to confer happiness only 
upon His creatures, would not directiy interfere to afflict any, 
but would rather allow that, wherever necessary, such pimish- 
ments should be the mutual works of evil beings,* seeking 



* Some Christian writers hare connected the fall of the now evil spirits with 
envy at the creation of man : thus Cyprian, De Zelo et Livore — HincDiabolas 
inter initia statim mundi et perit primus et perdidit. Ble dndam angelica 
majestate subnixus, ille Deo acceptus et cams, postquam Hominem ad imaginem 
Dei factum conspexit, in selum malerolo lirore prorupit, non prius alteram 
dejiciens instinctu zeli, quam ipse zelo ante dejectus ; captivus anteqaam captens ; 
perditus antequam pcrdens, dum stimulante livore homini gratiam datse immor* 
talitatis eripit, ipse quoque id, quod prius fuerat amisit. Quale malum est, 
fratres dilectissimi, quo Angelus cecidit, quo circumreniri et subyerti alta iOaei 
prseclara sublimitas potuit: quo deceptus est ipse qui decipit? Lactantius 
expresses a similar idea, though coupled with a doctrine afterwards condemned 
as heretical ; and Milton, who was not more orthodox than Lactantius, attributes 
the fall of &itan, in his *' Paradise Lost," to envy ; the more common opinion, 
however, makes his sin to have consisted in pride. I quote these and other 
Christian writers and doctrines in this part of my essay, not as authorities, but 
to show in what manner acute and intelligent men have solved the innate 
difficulties of Theology, and for this purpose I am entitled to use the opinions of 
any school of philosophy and of any creed, as facts, without at all depending 
upon the answer to the question, whether such creeds and opinions are proved 
to be altogether right and well founded : thus in this instance I have the assent 
of these thinkers to the proposition in my text, that a naturally pure spirit may 
become evil in the manner suggested. 

' Thus Philo Judseus after a somewhat similar suggestion adds : Tovro fun 
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dieir pleasure through the sufferings of others. Certainly, 
when we consider the hardening effect ahnost inseparable from 
the employment of inflicting punishment, and how rarely the 
judge and executioner are both alike good and honourable 
men, there does arise a seemingly strong reason why God 
should continue to intelligent beings limited powers of action, 
after they have become morally perverted ; I mean, that they 
may serve, under the control of His providence, as the instru- 
ments of effecting that amount of temptation and trouble 
which, as we have seen, has a beneficial operation upon good 
men, as well as for their own mutual punishment. This argu- 
ment is much confirmed as regards evil men, by the reflection, 
Ihat they can seldom make themselves at once so evil, but that 
they may in time very much improve themselves, and to give 
them time and power for this, they must continue to live and 
ooght to be exposed to such influences as may give them to 
know how hateful their offences must be to God, by showing 
them the extreme hatefiilness of a thoroughly depraved cha- 
racter, in r^ard to its effects upon themselves and generally 
among mankind. Oh I that those who look upon the hang- 
man's office as degrading would so live as to avoid the torturer's 
part among their fellows, and those who despise the careful 
soberness of religion would see to it, that they never gulp 
down pleasures that are but a bait concealing the angler's 
hook, which shall draw them to the bank, there to gasp and 
die for his amusement.^ Ye that would not be a sport for 

iotcovn Kainnv fioffikittv hi fUfiovfuvoi nyv Otiav ^vfftv irpamiv, rag fiiv xapiraQ 
ii'havrwv irporuvovriQ, rag de nnupiag h'krtptav jS^atowre;. — Ilepc APpaafi, 

' Qniciinqiie ergo mail sunt, sic ordinati sunt ; quia et unusquisque sibi et 
omnet inTicem sibi nooent. Hoc enim appetnnt, quod pemiciose dUigitur, et 
quod eis &cile auferri potest ; et hoc sibi auferunt iniricem, quando se perse- 
qmmtur. £t ideo cmciantur quibus auferuntur temporalia, quia diligunt ea : 
iUi autem qui aufierunt gaudent. Sed talis Isetitia csecitas est, et summa 
miseria ; ipsa enim magis implicat animam, et ad majora tormenta perducit. 
Kam gaudet piscis quando hamum non videns, escam devorat : sed cum piscator 
enm addooere ooeperit, visoera ejus torquentur primo ; deinde ab omni Istitia 
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fiends^ nor God's anwilling sword of punishment to otiiers, 
there is but one way certainly to escape these things^ it is to 
hate and avoid all eviL 

If^ as we are apt to do when we see men tempted and fall^ 
we think of all temptation^ and therefore of the existence of a 
tempter, as an evil in itself, we must remember that temptation 
does not make a man evil, it only makes manifest the goodness 
of the good, and brings to light the hidden fieulings of the bad.^ 
It woidd be strangely unjust if God regarded differently thoM 
who fall through temptation and those who only stand becawt 
they are not tempted ; the true lesson to be learnt £"001 IIm 
contemplation is, therefore, that we have a lime given ns to 
become stronger against, and even by temptation, and that, 
instead of deeming ourselves better than our erring fellow, we 
should fear lest we too, being tempted, should likewise falL* 

sua per ipsam escam, de qua Isetatns est, ad oonsamptkmem trahitor. Sie rant 
onmes, qui de bonis temporalibus beatos se putant, hamom enim acoepe nm t,e< 
cum illo sibi vagantur ; yeniet tempus ut sentiaiit quanta tormenta com aTiditale 
deyorarerint. £t ideo bonis nihil nocent quia hoe eis auferunt quod non 
diligunt : nam quod diligunt, et unde beati sunt auferre illis nemo potest. Cm* 
ciatus yero corporis malas animas miserabiliter afiBigit, bonas antem fortiter 
purg^t. Sic fit ut et mains homo et mains angelus divinse proridentie militent ; 
sed nesciunt quid boni de illis operatnr Dens. Non itaque pro mentis officii, 
sed pro mcritis malitias stipendiuntur.— ilu^iattn. D§ Agome Chriuianm^ s. S. 
* Quffi latet, inque bonis cessat non cognita rebus, 

Apparet yirtus, arguiturqne malis. — Ovid, Triiiiay lib. S» el. 3. 
' " Omnes cum secundsB res sunt maxime, tum maxime, 
Meditare secum oportet, quo pacto adversam serumnam ferant." 

Terenc§, Pkmmi^ 




CHAPTER VIL 

Of some Social Evih in detail 

O one will liave felt the full force (£ tlie aigumeiits 
offered in the preceding chapters, who has been in 
the habit of confflderbg mankind, in relation to 
these matters, in the abstract form of a ^ical 
man, ud of giwn'™'"g into the government of the oniverse, 
npon the saj^toration ihat it ought to be a general scheme for 
the benefit of Boch t^ical men. The troth is, as indeed on 
the least reflection mnst be obvions, that if there a a God, He 
most govern the world, and all that more immediately con- 
oema onreel'veB, with a view to onr benefit, take as as we 
wtnallT ire, reasonable beings certwnly, but iidl of whims and 
caprices ; the proper method, therefore, of conducting our en- 
quiries must be to accept the position we involuntarily take up 
u the centre of tlw universe, and exanune all that we know of 
the laws of nature, by seeking to discover what is their natural 
effect or tendency in regard to ourselves ; if we do this many 
a difficulty will be solved by the discovery that what seemed 
unaccountable was in tact rendered necessary by some fault 
or defect in oarBelveB,or others, which we had never thought 
of looking for, and were therefore quite ignorant of. It is, 
no doubt, in the abstract, exceedingly strange, and in a 
tyjncal woHd probably imposnble, that what any one does 
frmn vidons motives should work a benefit to the community ; 
yet, r^arding the world as it is, it is manifest diat the Divine 
goodness would find its proper office in bringing about such a 
Kmilt. The &llacy consists in regarding man ae being and 
not being at the same time ; as being so as to have antecedent 
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rights^ and require certain laws ; as not being, for the pur- 
pose of excluding all that he is voluntarily, and all the con- 
sequences which flow from his own acts. This fallacy is 
very extensively adopted, without any distinct consciousness; 
men grumble at misfortunes, and doubt the goodness of Grod 
who allows them, principally because they assume that they 
had a right, before they were created, to be created perfect; 
and that when actually made, they were and are morally 
pure and intellectually wise, and therefore not rightly sub- 
jected to any educational training ; sometimes, indeed, they 
seem to think they have a right to present enjoyment in their 
own way, and the rewards of obedience to God as well, and 
that if they suffer anything in their attempts to obtain both 
these, it is God's providence that is to blame, not their wilful- 
ness ; yet more commonly do we expect to be made happy, 
without taking any care about ourselves, or using our reason 
to enable us to avoid or profit by our misfortunes. Thus 
there are many things which seem to many evils, but are 
really good and usefuL I will devote this chapter to the 
consideration of an instance or two drawn from social philo- 
sophy and the common accidents of actual life. 

When, for instance, provisions become dear and wages fall, 
those who suffer most very soon begin to complain of the 
hardness of the times, then of the harshness and avarice of 
masters and dealers, and the supineness and indifference of 
the state, till they persuade themselves that they are very 
unjustly handled, and their faith in a wise and beneficent 
Kuler of the whole world, never very strong, breaking down 
at last altogether, they become discontented as citizens and 
Atheists in religion. Yet both these calamities are all the 
while beneficial to those who suffer from them, both are part 
of a very beneficent system of government, both derive their 
good effect from their very unpleasantness, and neither of 
them can be remedied or much alleviated by the state. 
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The immediate natural cause of the deamess of food is Its 
scarcity, and the first effect of the rise in its price is to limit 
or lessen the consumption of that which cannot in prudence 
be so freely consumed as in times of greater plenty ; thus it 
makes every one prudent, without or against his will, by 
imposing just that check upon him, from without, that a pro- 
vident person would impose upon himself from within ; this 
check too is so directed as to fall most heavily on those who 
need it most, for the careless always suffer more than the 
[nndent in times of adversity. But prices often rise when 
there is no immediate scarcity, when no one really believes 
diat there is too little food to keep the people alive, and when 
this is the case the midtitude demand laws against the hoard- 
ing of provisions, or any rise in the price of them, and in- 
cantious legislators accede to their demands. This is to inter- 
fere with the operation of natural causes, to mend God's work, 
and what is its result? An instance occurred not many years 
ago in the Island of Madeira. There was a prospect of 
scarcity seen at first by those only well acquainted with the 
extent of the supply ; prices began to rise and the people to 
murmur, the authorities gave them their own way, and every- 
thing went on smoothly enough till it became manifest to all 
that they were in danger of starvation, for the stock in the 
island kept diminishing, and nothing came to supply the place. 
Why was this ? Simply because the price having been arti- 
ficially kept down, the dealers could import only at a loss, 
which they reasonably enough refused to do. So the matter 
ended in a real famine, a thing of the horrors of which this 
country has happily but little experience, which those, how- 
ever^ who complain of scarcity and high prices may realize as 
the substance of which these are but the shadow.^ If the rise 

* The following is the account of an eye witness, from a letter dated the 
12th of March, 1S47 : — '' But the worst of all is the famine, really and truly a 
>iio bread to be had in the island for money. It is useless as fieur as that 
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of prices be allowed to take its natural course, it effectuallj 
prevents a real fiunine, by making it worth the while of the 
dealers to ransack every comer of the globe for food, and 
there was never yet a universal scardty. But it may be said, 
what the people complain of is not the keeping proviskms in 
store against an anticipated fiunine, but the doing it wantonly 
and selfishly. Xow '* he that withholdeth com the people shall 
curse him ;^ and if he do it wantonly, or perhaps from merely 
selfish motives, their curse will no doubt take efiect, but this 
withholding will nevertheless operate either to the ultimate 
good of the community or to his pecuniary loss. Few persons 
would be foolish enough to withhold that which, being perish- 
able in its own nature, they do not expect to be soon able to 
get a higher price for, but if an owner is ever to realize a 
higher price for his goods, it can only be because the scardty 
will have become greater, or the prospect of it more imminent ; 
well, he holds, and the scarcity does become greater, what ifl 
then the result ? It is that he saved com when it was com- 
paratively plentiful, to issue it when it had become scarcer; 
what can that be but a benefit to the community ? What is 
it but the very precaution a prudent ruler would dedre to 
make use of to save his people from famine ? The effects of 
his withholding were, first, to make people more careful in the 

is concerned, people in tbe streets do not care to receive it, because no fix>d out 
be bought. Tliey are dailj expecting food which has been sent for, but till that 
comes the state of the poor is and must be dreadful. I have to-day been in a 
house where two hundred and fifty houseless persons are collected firom the 
streets, and furnished with straw and one meal a day [of vegetable broth], by 
order of the governor ; but it is at the worst, we hope, for money has been sent 
for the com, so it must arrive. One reason of the great distress just now is the 
following : when the scarcity began it was said that many people were hoai^ v 
com to get a large price by and by, and the people threatened a distaTbanoe, 
npon which the governor declared, that if people did not sell their com at ooal 
price, and riots were in consequence, he would not call out the soldiers to pot 
them down ; and this, though done with the best intention, is the real causa of 
this great distress, fSor the people having to sell their com at cost price, woold 
not, indeed could not import more to sell in the same way, so that, though thera 
was plenty for a little time, yet that soon passed, and now there is none, nofiiod 
to be had for money.'*— McMotrteT R<*. R. A, SMMxmg^ ly /. WUJ&Km^ B.i>.>P- 36. 
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oonsnmption of that which it was poscdble they might come 
actuallj to want ; then^ to the extent of the consequent rise 
in price, to put a premium upon the finding out and importing 
provisions firom other countries; and lastly, to furnish the 
people with food exactly when they were most in need of it. 

Surely the Proyidence, which brings all these results out of 
man's mere selfishness, cannot but be wise and good. If a 
speculator hold over a time of scarcity, so as actually to 
withhold his com when most wanted, and to seU it when it 
has become more plentiful than it was when he procured it, 
ProTidence does not bless him with a profit ; on the contrary, 
fike the man who hoards from mere churlishness, he is taught 
by a loss that he ought not so to deaL^ Those who think the 
goTemment of the world faulty in these matters would often 
irish that the state should seek for and import food, but how 
is this to be done ? where is the money to come from ? whence 
can it come (except in the case of very limited failures) but 
out of the pockets of those very persons who have to pay it 
now, with the purely useless addition of the expenses of col- 
lecting, and of all the manifold risks, nay almost certainty, of 
mismanagement necessarily incident to state trading. 

But some one will say, ** Why should there ever be scarc- 
ities at all? Surely it would have been better to have pro- 
vided that the firuits of the earth should be produced in 
uniform sufficiency." Yet I think it will be clear, upon re- 

* This aune loTe of gain has also an important influence in producing mental 
cxcftMn and its consequent benefit, intellectual improvement. " The truth is, 
diat man, who obviouslj requires an urgent stimulus to animal exertion, has 
aqoal need of a strong and sensible incitement to the exertion of the mind. It 
is not neoesBary to maintain the degrading opinion, that the improvement of the 
intdleei can onlj be stimulated by the actual and immediate influence of the love 
of gain. It is sufficient to show that the vast and complicated machine of human 
todety, the movements of which are as intricate as the motion is constant, 
is kept in continual activity by each individual's desire of bettering his own 
f*WHiiVM?" The impulse, indeed, once caused, the active habits once introduced, 
necli hr beyond the immediate influence of the principle ; but it does not follow 
duU tbey would oontinQe if the principle itself were removed." — Ahp, Sumntr. 
Rtemrdi rf CrmHenffoh iL ch. iii. p. 64. 
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flection^ that this would not be so, inasmuch as the necessary 
effect of this uncertainty is to make men prudent and thought- 
ful, and to impel them to produce^ as a rule, more than a 
sufficiency, which excess is the source of all wealth, a thing 
few objectors think would be a real evil if only they could get 
a due proportion of it ; besides which, if a mere sufficiency 
were alone produced, or only a small excess, it would be in 
the power of any miscreant to destroy enough to work a real 
scarcity ; in point of fact, where are fiunines most frequent, 
but where the earth produces most unfailingly, and where are 
they rarest, but where, as in our own land, the natural pro- 
ductions of the soil are least adequate to supply the wants (ji 
the population ? 

Very similar observations will apply to the case of a fSdl <^ 
wages. Wages are never low where there is much work and 
few workmen ; they always fall where there are many work- 
men and little work ; that being so, it follows that the fSdl u 
a warning to all to look out for some other employment 
Suppose the weavers, for instance, agreed that they would do 
nothing but weave, and the state thereupon made a law that 
they should all be paid high wages, however little work there 
might be to do, what would be the result of this ? It is dear 
that the state must pay the wages, for the masters would soon 
be ruined, and then, no doubt, other trades and professions, 
seeing the happy estate of the weavers, would foUow the 
same plan, and claim their high wages too; everybody who 
had anything of his own would forthwith escape from the 
consequent heavy taxation with all he could manage to cany 
away, and the weavers and all the rest would, in the end, 
lose their wages, and be obliged to turn agricultural labourers, 
or starve. Where is then the hardship of that fall of wages 
which tells us, while there is yet time, that we are in danger 
of losing our employment altogether, if we continue in what 
we now follow, and without any sudden and absolute priva- 
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tion of the means of sabsistence^ warns us before we actualljr 
come upon it, of the inevitable alternative that lies before us. 
Surelj a man would not object to be roused pretty roughly if 
he were asleep in a burning house ; and we may notice that, 
as at present ordered, the last persons to be affected are always 
the most skilful workmen, those that is who are least likely 
to be able to change with advantage. 

If indeed Grod had made men capable of but one trade, or 
occupation^ EBs goodness would be concerned to open for 
each of them opportunities of employment in that particular 
line of business ; but as man is bom, neither a tailor, nor a 
mason, nor a weaver, nor yet a farm labourer, but may be 
each and all of these, or may follow any of a thousand other 
occupations, it is only requisite that some means of obtaming 
subsistence should be open to all, and' then the vast unculti- 
vated tracts of fertile land throughout the world leave one at 
no loss for the answer, that God has amply provided such 
means for all, and proyided them too in a very beneficial 
manner ; for, by scattering the race all over the world, it puts 
within the reach of every indiyidual the peculiar productions 
of every climate and country, as it has enabled us in Britain 
(who, bad mankind begun to exist here and never necessarily 
^nead to other regions, should in all probability never have 
heard of such things) to use at once, here in our own land, the 
tea of China, the coffee of Arabia, the spices of the Eastern 
Ues, the cotton and the rice of America, the silk of India, 
tihe finits of southern lands, and the furs of the coldest north. 
Let a man seriously think over those very subjects in the 
natural government of the world, which seem at first to strike 
him as harsh, and unworthy of an allwise and beneficent Ruler, 
and, as in those two instances which I have mentioned, he 
will find in everything he can well understand, that what 
careless observers are apt to think of as evils are in truth great 
benefits, which often, by the very fact of their seeming repug- 

G 
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nance to the moral qualities they really exhibit, serve to show 
the depth and wonderful extent of that wisdom and beneficent 
foresight which has ordered and directs them. 

God having made provision for the subsistence of every 
man^ it is no objection to His goodness that there are poor 
people among us, but rather a testimony to His benevolence 
that there are any rich, for who are the poor? No man who 
has the means of subsistence within his reach is really poor, 
though it is true that we call many others poor who yet aie 
only less wealthy than their neighbours ; and if there are none 
80 destitute but what, if they are prudent and temperate^ they 
can find a livelihood somewhere, the difficulty fidls to the 
ground. If we deem ourselves poor, we may accept it as a 
useful chastisement, for I doubt not we can find faults deserv- 
ing correction and virtues needing exercise within ourselves, 
which may amply account for and justify our affliction ; but 
if we consider the matter carefully, we shall very probably 
find that our poverty is only comparative, and that our oom- 
plaint is in fact rather envy of another's prosperity than any 
just expression of our own misfortunes. You, who being 
yourselves above actual want, yet think hardly of the Divine 
mercy ; when next you are receiving that for which you have 
not laboured — when next you are about to lay out your 
money or use your property in any way not strictiy necessary 
to yourselves — ^then pause, and call to mind your compliant of 
God. Look reverentiy on that money you had all but wasted, 
for that is God's provision for the poor, it is not yours ; it is 
His, for He is and must be the Lord of it and of you ; it is given 
you by Him for their use. What you have is not this wealth 
which you can only enjoy by parting with it ; but you have the 
occasion and the opportunity, by well applying it, of gaining 
for yourselves true wealth, wealth that wastes not in the 
using, and rusts not in the hoarding, a true possession, from 
which you may have happiness for ever. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

On the Abute of Authority. 

IHERE are persons, who witliout objecting to the 
n existence of the poor as a class, are yet inclined 
to think it hard that any person of good cha- 
I racter should be placed in tliat class, and thAt 
while a very extensive power and influence is enjoyed by 
some, and not infrequently abused by them, others who seem 
in every way better adapted to promote the welfare of man- 
kind, find tiiemselves condemned to hnmble and secluded 
ataldona, apparently cut off from every opportunity of benefit- 
ing anybody. The first answer to this is that which we have 
pvea to the existence of evil generally ; by this means men 
are exenused and led into goodness, which if the rulers of this 
world were always careful duly and fully to pract^ and 
reward (alas, that tlie idea should seem so chimerical I) might 
be merged into self-interest ; but there are other considera- 
tjona more peculiarly ^ipropriate to this subject. 

For no man, however lowly and however separate bom 
society he may seem to be, is entirely deprived of all oppor- 
tDoitiies of usefulness and of all influence over his fellow men. 
Even a prisoner may turn the heart of his gaoler by his for- 
titude and quiet patience, and by that happy calm which 
entire eubmisuon to the will of God is certain to spread over 
tbe soul and exhibit in the hearing of them that live in it. 
Example does teach more forcibly than precept, and that 
mas must be indeed deaf to every argument, and beyond the 
resdi of any persuasion, who can see one, though suflering 
long and intensely, blessed with a sweeter and more conti- 
noons flow of peaceful happiness tiian he himself ever enjoys, 
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and yet remain careless of its source, with no love kindled, 
no compassion, no self-reproach excited in his own breast 
True, the objector may reply, but who is to be so perfect as 
this supposes ? You, I answer, if you desire any solid happi- 
ness, you must endeavour to be so. We ought to remember 
that an extensive influence is seldom a deep one, and requires 
a certain formality, and I may say worldly policy, which fre- 
quently reduces its effects on those with whom they mi^t 
be really deep and permanent, and mere surfku^ influence is 
always deceptive. The rich and powerful are liable to have 
it supposed, or at least insinuated of ihem, that it is easy 
enough for people so well ofl* to avoid glaring oflences, and 
that they encourage morality for the better protection of their 
own property ; so that the influence of a poor good man is 
generally more real and effective ihai|[^ven the hearty and 
earnest endeavours of one higher in the scale of society, and 
he too better understands and can more readily apply the 
remedy to the evils of immorality, as ihey appear combined 
with that poverty to which they tend to bring at the last all 
their followers. 

Again, a position of great influence is one of many perils, 
among which the temptations to pride and self-sufficiency and 
a certain smooth hypocrisy are not the least, and no man 
knows how far he might fall into those same sins, for which 
he condemns others, if he were placed in their position. This is 
true of all social advancement : take, for instance, what many 
sigh for, a position of temporal independence. If they dedre 
it, as some say, that their minds may be at peace, and so 
better able to serve God, they forget that if they do their 
best, wherever they are, it is impossible to serve Him more 
effectually ; and who can tell how great, nay, how irresistible, 
might then be the temptations to idleness and self-indulgence, 
with their attendant shadows, languor and satiety? So that 
surely he argues most soundly, who, supposing himself not 
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to be much better in himself than other men^ concludes the 
probability of his own fall from the fall of so large a pro- 
portion of those who possess what he longs for. But in a 
position of great power in the social community, who can tell 
how fiur he may be able to avoid being seduced by the mere 
facility of sinning with apparent impunity, and if he do fall, 
how much wider are the effects of his crimes, and therefore 
how much more unpardonable must they be.^ While, then, 
we give especial pnuse to those who use their power well, we 
ought to take especial care how we condemn those hastily as 
essentially worse than other men, who seem to have abused 
theirs. You complain of the abuse of patronage, of the rash- 
ness and time-serying place-hunting of those above you ; but 
if you were in their place, how would you see into the hearts 
of those who came or were recommended to you for advance- 
ment? How could you withstand the influence of some and 
your own involuntary antipathy to others ? How could you 
distinguish between the man who assumed virtue to obtain 
preferment, and him to whom virtue was habitual? How 
would you decide between two seemingly lawful courses of 
action, and foresee all the consequences of both before the 
event bad happened to enlighten you ? How could you esti- 
mate, how can you estimate now, the effect upon your own 
mind exercised, without your being even conscious of it, by 
the flattery and artM deference you would meet with?^ Are 
you sure tiiat you would avoid the desire to keep your place, 
or to gain a better, when it suggested itself under the form 

' Tlras Flato doubted whether a mere priyate citizen could sin inexpiably. — 
O^tfsnfC i€ ecu CI rtc dXXo^ iroviipo^ ijv iSuitrrig, ovStig frtiroiriKt fttyaXaig rtfun' 
puuc ffvt^ofuyov fJf avuiTOV ov yap, otftai cCiyv avTtft' Sio icai tvdcufiovtffT^pog 
fr If Mc cC*yv* AXXa yap, u KaXXc jcXctc, <ic tuw dvvafuvuv curt cat 6i tf^oSpa 
wom^MH yiyvofuyoi avOpwfroe ovdtv firiv rwXvcc km tv Tovroig ayaOovg avlpaq 
tyytyvnoQaC kcu €ffodpa yi al^tov ayaoBat ri ov yiyvofuvutv xaXeirov yap, ut 
"K^XXiKktif, KOI iroXXov uraivov al^iov, iv fuytiKy i^ovtri^ tov aduceiv ytvofttvov 
iimtutt^ itafiunvai' oXiyoi di ytyvovrcu 6i roiovroi — Gorgiat, p. 525. 

' Bishop Butler, in answer to a letter of congratulation on his election to ti««^ 
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of a desire to be in a position to do more good and to be aUe 
to advance worthy men^ and to keep the power firom fidling 
into notoriously worse hands ? If you were wholly free from 
such influences now^ you would not complain of seduaon 
and obscurity as evils.^ But it is only where you can ^ye 
satisfactory answers to all these questions^ and ruse a moral 
certainty that he^ who seems to do well in obscurity, would 
not be perverted by them, and he who does evil in auth(»ity 
may not be half excused by their influence ; whidi when we 
recollect how many such have seemed well qualified for com- 
mand till they obtained it, will appear to be almost imposaUe, 
— ^then, and then only, shall we be in a condition to question 
the Providence that setteth up one and putteth down another. 
The abuse of power and the overruling of such abuse to 
good ends, of which it is easy to call to mind many instances, 
is useful to us as an evidence of some higher power and 
wisdom controlling the course of the world; and when we 
consider this and our own ignorance together, it is dear that 
we must expect to be often placed in seemingly strange po- 
sitions, as many of the manoeuvres in every great war must 
seem to the private soldiers actually engaged, usdess and 
disagreeable, and sometimes even disgracefuL I suppose the 
men kept in reserve always think they might be better em- 
ployed, though the fact of their being in reserve may dedde 
the war; and so it is no wonder that we, whom it may be 
as important in the great war with evil to keep in reserve and 
inaction, should feel as though we could be better employed 

tee of Durham, writes thus : ** This right use of fortune and power is move dif- 
ficult than the generality of even good people think, and requires both a gaud 
upon one's self, and a strength of mind to withstand solicitations, greater, I wiab 
I may not find it, than I am master of." 

' How know I, if Thou should'st me raise, 

That I should then raise Thee ? 
Perhaps great places and Thy praise 

Do not MO well agree. 

G$org* Htrbtrt, Poniw, p. 70. 
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ekewhere. Our obedience and resignation when we seem 
to be foigotten or n^lected^ will not be without its effect 
upon ourselyes^ but as soldiers who can stand firmly in un- 
broken order beneath the fire of an enemy^ without returning 
h, are almost certainly invincible^ while those who rush on 
hastily to the assault may be as quickly repulsed; so we^ 
though if suddenly exposed to the temptations of authority^ 
which seems to us the readiest way to honour^ we should be 
cut off, may become perfectly invincible by the discipline of 
obedience and resignation^ and so when the war is over may 
lie down to rest unharmed^ and sleep the sleep of the vic- 
torious. 

The lamentable abuse of power we see so often around us 
OQ^t to act as a warning to us not to abuse that power which 
we possess^ not to make ourselves partakers of other men's 
sins. This power is greater than we generally imagine ; it 
is exercised continually and involuntarily^ and its effects are 
felt by many who are not aware whence the influence they 
obey proceeds. Everything we do, or say, or seem to think, 
contributes its mite to the total of our offering at the shrines 
of vice and virtue ; we cannot help doing something, or neg- 
lecting to do it, and the fact in either case is an example 
which will encourage those who wish to do the like, and dis- 
courage those who wish not to do it, and which those who 
like us will feel an impulse to follow, and those who dislike 
us to avoid, while even the sources of those very likings and 
dislikings are generally to be found in a certain something in 
the manner and address, and mode of thinking and speaking, 
mther than in any distinct and definable quality. Many of us 
have effectually prevented the doing of a good act by seeming 
careless about it when hinted at in our presence, many have 
given active countenance to evil by merely neglecting to 
observe whether it was evil or no. As we are in our physical 
structure so wonderfiilly made, that if we saw the process of 
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our own internal mechanism we should fear to move^ so if we 
regard ourselves as units in society, and completely realize 
the awful influence we have over the will and intellect, and 
disposition of persons whom we never knew, and how fearfully 
and wonderfully everything in and about us operates for good 
or evil, we should dread our own movements, and hedtate to 
act, or speak at all, yet fear to forbear. It is well for us, 
therefore, that the greater portion of our influence is uncon- 
scious ; but while we acknowledge this, the tict of that influ- 
ence must be distinctly recognized, and we must not forget 
that we have it and cannot get rid of it, do what we may ; 
that the welfare of the whole human race during its whole 
existence here and hereafter, as it depends upon the actions of 
its members, and these are influenced by a never-ending chain 
of motives, of which we furnish some, having an influence on 
all the rest, so upon us rests some, we know not how much, 
of the responsibility for all the evils in and aroimd us. By 
keeping this fact steadily in view, we arrive at a conception of 
the life of the humblest among us, so replete with dignity, so 
full of motives to quiet watchfubiess and earnest endeavours, 
so beset with difliculties worth overcoming, and tasks worth 
accomplishing, that the difference between the various degrees 
of human authority seem to shrink into nothingness, or else 
the thought of the higher among them grows to be simply 
awful and overpowering, and thus in either way they become 
anything but objects of repining longings. If a man lament 
his lack of power to rise in the social scale, or to acquire 
learning, or that he was bom of poor or spendthrift parents, 
the best way for him to arrive at a true conclusion will be for 
him to consider whether he can for a moment suppose, that 
the object of any man's existence can be, that his death may 
deprive a nation of its king, or learning of its brightest orna- 
ment, or that he may leave behind him more wealth than 
many generations of his heirs can dissipate. Clearly these 
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things are gross and perishable^ and worthless to him^ for they 
go not with him to his last long home ; they can yield him no 
hope when he is ready to depart^ to be at peace^ as he longs 
to belieye^ for ever. One thing a wise man would desire then to 
know^ so fSEur as it may be possible to any ^ it is that he had kept 
his way in purity all his life long, that he had himself gone on 
steadily to perfect goodness, and could look back on his past 
words and actions with the hope that they had all tended to 
confirm and encourage the good, and to defeat and reform the 
bad, so that his account with his own conscience might be that 
he had deserved well of all men, and could bear to think of an 
all-holy God as perhaps his approving Judge. Viewed in the 
strong light of this fearful responsibility, there is an awful 
grandeur in our duties and destinies that ¥nll not allow us to 
think of any action or thought of ours as immaterial, or as 
unworthy of our most careful attention, and beside which all 
earthly pomp and greatness fade into empty nothingness.^ 

■ Viewed as a state of probation, oar present condition loses all its inherent 
meanness; it derives a moral grandeur even from the shortness of its duration, 
when Tiewed as a contest for an immortal crown, in which the candidates are 
futiUM^wii on a theatre, a spectacle of beings of the highest order, who, conscious 
off the tremendous importance of the issue, of the magnitude of the interests at 
stake, sarrej the combatants from on high with beneyolent and trembling soli- 
citnda. — Robert HaU't Sermon on the Death of the Prineeu Charlotte, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of Sereditcay Funukment, Habit, and JEducatum. 

I HE three eubjecte of which I propose to treat in 
this chapter are closely connected in th^ beaiing 
upon the moral character of mankind : the first 
I and last making together the chief apparent bond 
of union between the various generatiouB of men, while the 
force of habit is necessarily implied in the influence of Educa- 
tion. It is manifest, that the first is the source of phymcal 
evil, the two latter can only be objected to on the ground of 
their having a pos^ble influence in causing moral evU. 

That the sins of wicked men, and the foolishness of foolish 
men, should operate to the prejudice of their ofi&pring, is 
certainly at first sight starUing ; yet it has a beneficial opera- 
tion as regards both the parents and their diildren. For 
many are det«rred from sin by the knowledge that their 
children would sufler for it, and so their act would be a crime 
in some sense agunst the innocent, and attach a stigma to 
their name and di^race to their memory long after they had 
ceased to breathe, who would never have hesitated if all the 
consequences of their vice or folly had ended in themselves, 
had been buried in their graves, and lefl no trace of pover^ 
and shame, aod Buffering connected with the continuance of 
theu: name and family,' A ^milar reason may be given for 

■ Knmquid etiam de bis qnffi in Buis post mortem cDJtuqne oontingant, nllat 
mortniM langit dolor ? Kut bxe <Kltem scire putaodi sunt, qnomm aensos kliU 
eat pro meritis, sea beoe, >eu male ? Cui respondeo magnam qoidem esM qiu>» 
tionem, nee In ptKsentia dissereadam, quod sit opens prolixioris, ntrom, Tel 
qnalenua, Tel quomodo ea qim circa nos agnntnr noTeriot spLritiii mortnonilB. 
Terum tamen quod breriter dici potest, si nulla illii «Met cura de nobis, non- 
dioeret Dominos dixisM illam diTitem, qui tontwnta apod inferos pstietatar. 
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the (act, that some men are punished for their first ofience, 
and that some diseases, and other evil consequences, though 
ori^nallj contracted only by great excess, are communicable 
without it : the fear of these keeps men from evil companions, 
and so firom the worst forms of temptation much more effect^ 
nally than if they had followed certainly upon great excess, or 
any particular acts ; for these almost ^yery man, when he first 
b^ins to sin, expects that he may be able to avoid, however 
others may see that he will almost certainly fall into them. 
Again, as to the children and descendants themselves, bom of 
such parents, and educated under such influences, that natural 
docility of temperament necessary to all rational beings, neces- 
sary to all those beings that are made to act upon their own 
judgment, and not follow blindly natural instincts, that natural 
docility which preserves some firom contamination, even from 
the very b^inning of life, when they are bom of good and 
pous parents, would lead these children into vice and evil 
doing ; there ought, therefore, to be some natural monitor to 
remind all such, that vice is not mere pleasure, to show them 
how much of their education is good and ought to be followed, 
and how much is bad and ought to be unlearnt ; this corrective 
is fumiahed by transmitted punishments, for how can he who 
inherits disgrace (rom his parents' crimes, or poverty from 
their wastefiilness, or disease firom their excesses, or who has 
passed his youth in the misery arising firom the subjection to 



hibeo iU qiunqne fntnB, ne et ipsi Tenlant m locnm hunc tonnentorum. Sed 
qaomodolibet iiitelligaot, qui hoc aliter intelligere oonantur ; et quia fatendum 
ttt nan esse consequens, ut si sciunt mortui suos yivere, quia nee in loco pcena- 
torn eos Tident, nbi diyes ille erat, necin requie beatomm, nbi Lazarum et 
Abraham qnamris kmge agnosoebat, ideo eos etiam qnaa circa eorum caros 
•gnntor, rel beta, rel tristia scire necesse sit : hoc dico, paucos esse ejus animi 
fcn«nw*<»«^ qui poet mortem snam quid suis boni malive contingat, saltern dum 
virmity negligant atqne^.omnino contemnant; multos autem, quod indicat etiam 
tuta cora Gommendandte ultimse voluntatis et qualiumcunque testamentorum, 
litb agere^ut com defbncti faerint, suis bene sit.— itu^iuttn. In Ps, cyiii. (cix.), 
a. 17. 
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such parents ; how can he fail to perceive and know, that in ** 
these things they transgressed the bounds of natural lawful- 
ness, they erred in the search after happiness, and if there be i^ 
God they merited condemnation and pimishment at His handsi 
Evil must be seen by him in its true light, as the source of 
pain and misery, he cannot sin in ignorance of the natnial 
effects of transgression : the moment he begins to think at a& 
he must begin to loathe vice, at least in others, and then, 
except for self-deceit, and unless perhi^ habit have fixed his 
character, he is fairly on the road to forsake it. 

Now it should seem that some natural tendency, similar i» 
that which we know as the force of habit, must have be6n 
implanted in man by his Creator, if He desired him ever to 
attain perfection ; because, as man is essentially finite, weak, 
and ignorant, he must be changeable, and incapable of long 
continued and intense attention. Unless this infirmity and ten- 
dency to languor can be somehow counteracted, it will always 
be uncertain how a man will act, as we find now, that the sins 
of the best men arise generally from inattention at the moment 
to what they were about to say, or do, or think ; this power 
of attention itself is made far stronger by habit, and the habit 
of acting rightly supplies its place even when it fails ; for the 
suggestion of evil is startling to one habituated to do well, and 
while he needs no exertion to pursue his ordinary course of 
virtue, the suggestion of vice arouses instantly that attention 
his good habits had preserved at rest, and therefore in fiill 
vigour for this new contest. The direct operation of the force 
of habit in the formation of character is to give fixity «nd 
steadiness, and greater capacity for action, which in themselves 
are good points. If any man, therefore, seem to be compelled 
to do evil by the force of habit, the real cause of this evil is 
not the force of habit, but that long chain of separate evil acts 
which must have concurred to the formation of the habit, and 
although it may require a very serious and continued effort to 
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deviate firom the beaten track of long usage, yet it is not im- 
poesible. That which a man is entirely set upon abandoning 
habit cannot hold him to, though it does try the strength of 
his resolution pretty severely, and he who has sinned most 
habitually ought to be required to repent most sincerely ; in 
troth, there is a relation between the power of will and the 
'^ power of habit, those who are least capable of strong effort 
being generally those whose habits are most easily disturbed 
bj a change of external circumstances, or of the predominant 
direction of the desires. And when a man has repented, what 
dudl keep him good? What, but that very same force of 
ytit which taught him that refonnation is no light matter to 
be done for amusement, or to be left for odd scraps of leisure. 
Slice, therefore, a habit of well doing is essentially'more plea- 
•orable in its progress and continuance than one of habitual 
Tioe, it follows that the power of habit, which gives effect to 
bodi, is not evil in itself, and tending rather to promote good 
than evil — ia therefore good. 

Am to the influence of education, we may say nearly the 
same of it, that it is good in its direct effects and as powerful, 
or rather more so when directed to good ends than when per- 
verted to any others. The same answer, however, will not 
altogether suffice, because we are here to a large extent sub- 
ject to the power of others ; indeed, education may perhaps be 
defined to be, the share in the development of the intellect and 
diairacter of man properly attributable to external causes. All 
men are to a certain extent subject to the influence of others, 
espedally in their early years, and this influence all are bound 
to use for the benefit of those subject to it* This all good 
men of course endeavour to do, and not they alone, for there 
are very few bad men who would desire that their children 
and dependants should imitate their own faults ; and though 
perhaps they had rather not subject themselves to the self- 
reproach of seeing a servant, or associate, do what they are 
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consdoua they ought not themselves to neglect^ yet there is a 
pride^ of which the worst men are capable, in a child that does 
honour to his parents, or in retaining the services, or fiiend- 
ship of one whom no one can help liking or admiring,- which 
operates very strongly to prevent the wilful and direct abuse 
of the educational power of their influence ; so that take man- 
kind as a whole, there can be no doubt that education is more 
generally directed to good ends than otherwise, and that the 
universal docility of temperament is beneficial to its possessors. 
As I have before observed, some such qualily is necessary 
even to our physical sustenance ; we have it all to learn, and 
as to intellectual advancement, the most learned men are but 
great scholars.^ As habit, which makes reformation difficulty 
soon begins to make relapse still more so, in like manner the 
teachability which subjects men to the seductions of evil com- 
pany, is that in which alone, of earthly influences, we rest our 
hopes of their return. That same power which leads firom vioe 
to vice, him that shuns the society of the good and loves to sit 
in places redolent of evil ; conducts from virtue to virtue him 
that, shunning all appearance of evil, loves to converse with 
the good, and to spend his time where virtuous influences 
reign : thus the worst man may amend his life by seeking the 
society of those of better disposition and more confirmed 
virtue. This, thanks to the influence of philanthropy and 
Christianity, is impossible to hardly any, and thus a man may 
if he will, as many have done, when he perceives the faults 
produced in himself by education, effectually amend ihiaa by 

* The vast extent of their ignorance compared with their knowledge is wdl 
iUastrat^ by such stories as that told by Diogenes Laertius of Thalea.— Acyr' 
rai dt ayofifuvoe vxo ypaof; (k rtit ouctac, iva ra aarpa Karavofi^^f hq Po0p€» 
tfiireffiiv, Kcu avTt^ avoifnaliavn ^avcu n|v ypaw, 2v yap, m OoXif, ra tv vomy 
ov SvvafuvoQ c^«v, ra cttc rov ovpavov out yvu9ifr9tu ; and when we langfa, M 
who can help it, at the story Peter Heylin tells of the extreme snrpriae of tlie 
Oxfordshire rustic, that he who had written an account of the whole world 
should not know his way out of Wychwood Forest ; what was ludicroiis in tlie 
man was his ignorance of the truth that the yery wisest of as is very igoonnt. 
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the yery same process, and by die power of ihose very same 
fiMmlties, by the misuse of which he had been led astray into 
sin ; if he continue in it, therefore, the continuation must be 
more or less his own act, and be attributable to himself rather 
than to his instructors. In any case the ordinance of nature 
which makes him teachable cannot be in itself evil, because it 
pres effect to the antidote and not to the bane only ; beside 
which, its whole effect on every man is good, especially with 
regard to his physical nature. 

Returning now to the condition of those bom of evil parents, 
and allowing for the corrective effect of hereditary punish- 
ments, and the knowledge necessarily acquired of the hateful-^ 
ness of sin by £uniliarity with sinners, we shall see that their 
relative position to the children of the good, will depend very 
nmch upon the question. Whether it is better to know, by 
experience, the sinfulness and some of the consequences of 
on, and by report the goodness and consequences of virtue, or 
to know by experience the goodness and some of the conse- 
qnences of virtue, by report only the sinfiilness and conse- 
qnences of a vicious life? I think it would be difficult to 
decide this question ; and, as to the remaining inequality, we 
must never forget, that he who starts under a disadvantage has 
the more merit if he win the prize ; that God knows exactly 
how far the sinfulness of each flows from his own acts, so that 
perhaps one repentant tear from an habitual sinner may out- 
weigh in virtue, and be more plentifully rewarded in the end, 
than a long course of easy well-doing, in one more favoured by 
a good education, and by his circumstances leading him in- 
voluntarily to good. God would not be just were He not to 
punish a ridi man's carelessness and omissions as severely as 
a poor man's crimes and conmiissions, for the poor can never 
have the opportunities of beneficence always possessed by the 
rich, and the rich are never tried by the temptations and pro- 
vocations, which continually beset the poor. 
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I confess^ that what seems to my own mind no small argu- 
ment for the existence of a perfect and most perfectly benefi- 
cent Being is suggested by the fact, that wherever I turn my 
attention to vice and misery in ilieir worst forms, I find there 
men and women who, having arrived at the legitimate con- 
clusion of all these arguments concerning the existence of evil, 
and recognizing in its presence an opportunity for the exercise 
and increase of their own virtuous goodness, actuated by ng 
desire of gain, rewarded by no ostentatious reputation^ deroto 
their whole energies to nothing else but the well-being of die 
worst and generally most thankless and repulsive part of all 
creation : surely it is impossible to Bee such exquiate virtue 
in men, and yet believe that tliey are sprung fix>m some origin 
wholly destitute of conscious goodness, that they will never 
be more completely rewarded, and that tliey are not now 
supported and encouraged by the continual presence of a 
Power at once almighty and all-merciful* 




CHAPTER X. 

Om tht ExUtence of Evil amoHg the lower Animah. 

I HAVE now, I ttiink, completed a survey of the 
I evils wlucfa properly exist in and among men ; 
I there reimun to be considered those which exist 
I elsewhere in ihe universe, among animate and 
e things. As to these latter, it does not seem that we 
am, in strictness, afiGrm the existence of anything evil to 
tbem ; for, as they are supposed to be incapable of feehng, 
ud moch mwe of thinking, there cannot be any relation for 
good or evil with them, and thus they can only be regarded in 
relation to this subject as they affect other and at least sen- 
ttent beings. So &r as man is affected by the operation of 
these natural calamities, and by the existence of noxious and 
Tenomoufl animals, they may be considered as very apt and 
imper means for the infliction of those educational pwne and 
miafortunes which, as we have seen, may be useful to all 
men ;* of course such pain being uselid, the existence of fit 
instruments for its inflictioti is also useful and indeed necee- 
atry, and we see such supplied by these means without the 
qqiarent existence of external moral evil, and therefore most 
naefully and welL Beside this, it is certmn that the existence 
of noxious animals, for instance, has a powerful effect in com- 

' Fnrqne usi como el hombre, qne comparado con Dios, es inenM que una 
palpulla mm mocquito, wleTuitiicaDtniDicBf ledesabedacib; uiiquUoelque 
•ImMquiioy lapnlg* j utroa wmejuitns uiinulilliMBeleTantaueDcoiitnt^.j lo 
■ulcttaraen j hniDUiauaa; Tuto que tan vUea criaturas eran poderoiag para 
iaqnietaT nna criatura tan generosa como ea el bombre, sin ler el parte para 
dtfciiderae de ellas, &c. Mai en todo ee Dioe bueno, en todo mieericordioso. 
Pnqae taXA pena i^ Ul manera e« pena, que Umbien es medicina, kc.—Luit dt 
Gnmada dt Sfibola J4 la Fi, ch. 31, B. Unico.— Idn/rane EJucitfaHun, tit. 12. 
H 
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pelllng men to associate for their mutual defence, and so to 
form something like society, in which state alone die faculties 
of man find their most appropriate exercise ; and from the 
most noxious things, animal, vegetable, and mineral, come the 
most effectual remedies, while the existence of such powers 
call forth in the mind of man the consciousness of his cum real 
weakness and ignorance, and impress him with the idea of a 
superior Power, as men, who have hardly ever thought of 
God before, begin to pray when a storm terrifies them with 
the prospect of immediate destruction.' 

A much greater difficulty remains in the fisu^t, that not man 
alone but the lower animals themselves suffer pain continu- 
ally: an inundation sweeps them away, carnivorous animals 
devour them, they kill or injure one another, and man's cru- 
elty is daily exercised upon them ; sometimes even cruelty to 
them is his recognised and honourable amusement. How can 
these things be, and God be good, and wise, and powerful ? 

If we suppose the lower animals to be incapable of any but 

* '' On pourrait encore ajouter qu'il est bon en general que la foudre tombe 
tant6t dans un d^rt, et tantot dans une ville, pour marquer que tantot Diea 
s'approche, ct que tantot il s'^oigne du pdcheur : qu'il fiuit qn'U-y-ait de 
monstres, des serpens, et des b^tes v^neneuses, pour menacer les hommeSypoor 
leurs faire mieux eonnaitre la justice de Dieu : qu'on tire des serpens les plus x6d& 
neuses d'excellens remMes : que les abeilles nous foumissent le miel : que les 
mouches et les arraignees purifient Pair : que les insectes ramassent la oormpiioii 
de la terre, la vermine ccUe du sang, et qu'il n'y a peut-6tre rien de plus propre 
^ nous representor la misbre des hommes, que ces vers, qui par les sages loixde 
la nature se forment de leurs cadanres dans le tombeau. Mais il est beauooup 
plus raisonnable de rcpondre en troisi^me lieu, que quand nous ne pourrions pas 
dIcouTrir la fin de certaines choses dans la nature, il serait ridicule et eztravm- 
gant de s'imaginer qu'elles en manquent pour cela ; parceque oe serait suj^poter 
que nous connaissons toutes choses." — Abbadie de la Ftr, de la R, Chr, p. 1, s. 1, 
c. 4. — Similarly Augustine, ^< Venena ipsa quie per inconvenientiam pemicicMa 
sunt, conTcnienter adhibita in salubria medicamenta vertantur : qnamqun a 
contrario etiam ha^; quibus delectantur, sicut cibus et potus et ista lux, immode- 
rato et importuno usu, noxia sentiantur. Unde nos admonet divina providentia 
non res insipienter vituperare ; sed utUitatem rerum dUigenter inquires, et iibi 
nostrum ingenium, vel infirmitas deficit, ita credere occulta sicut erant qaflBdam 
quse yix potuimus inveniro ; et ipsa utilitatis occultatio, aut humilitaUt ex«m* 
tatio est, aut elationis attritio."— D« Civitate Dei, c. 
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poreJj physical pains, of any but purely animal joys, I am 
not sure but that, with all its drawbacks, their state is one 
npon the whole rather of pleasure than of pain, rather a bles- 
sngy therefore, than a curse, and this is all we need prove. 
It is the higher mental endowments of man, which make him 
capable of the acuter of his sufferings, as well as of the more 
solid and refined of his enjoyments. Even with man the 
memory of mere physical pain is almost incredibly fleeting ; 
we cannot recall the sensation of suffering, and if we make no 
especial effort to preserve the memory, if we have no antici- 
padon of its probable return, often even if we have, we find 
ourselves, as soon as the attack is over, or perhaps when it is 
only a little abated, full of plans and hopes, and feelings of 
pleasure^ without the least shadow or after-taste of that passed 
pain, which seemed for the time so unendurable. If we realize 
our state, had we nothing, and felt we nothing, of memory or 
anticipation, were we wholly incapable of remorse, or the 
sense of injustice, or the pang of rankling envy, or wounded 
pride, or of the sorrow of unrequited affection, how clear of 
pain would our horizon seem, how much should we enjoy 
every little present pleasure, how soon forget every vanished 
pain ! We see how near man may come to this state of ani- 
mal indifference, and with what effect, in the case of the least 
cultivated, tiie most degraded and so most contented of slaves ; 
they have but few of the cares and sorrows of free men ; 
they feel but littie of the horrors which we, who are free and 
have tasted higher pleasures, know to be inseparable from 
alaveiy ; indeed, if tiiere were not this compensating tendency 
to impassibility, we could scarcely imagine how existence 
oould be supportable. What these slaves approach to, what 
those who would delude us with the exhibition of their 
thoughtiess merriment would have us believe they are, but 
which they are not, and so long as they possess the full facul- 
ties of man they cannot be, that the animals are. What a 
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different standard of happiness must we apply to the Iamb, 
that nibbles playfully at its own sacrificial garland^ and to the 
martyr^ who is led from torture to a lingering deaths yet both 
are perhaps happy, both secretly rejoice at their then con- 
dition, the pains of the one exceed those of the other in due 
proportion to the vast disparity between their conceptions and 
capabilities of perfect pleasure. If we sever our momentary 
feeling of pain from the dread which prolongs it and forebodes 
still worse to follow, and from the memory of past enjoyment 
shedding over our present sensations a light of sickly intensity, 
we shall find that the meaning we now attach to the word will 
not be applicable to them. How afflictive, for instance, is 
such a sensation of pain as seems to render it impossible to 
think, and drives out all desire, save that of rest, that the 
whole activity of the mind may be concentrated into one huge 
act of passive endurance ; yet the chief pain of this is purely 
intellectual, it consists in the nervous and ever-recurring en- 
quiry, When is this to end? It will be impossible to bear 
this much longer ; I shall not endure it and live. What can 
it end in ? how awful to die thus I varied by the recolleetion 
of pleasures we might at the moment have been enjojring, of 
good and useful acts we might have been doing, of the flight 
of time while we are merely suffering, changing into its 
opposite, the dull weariness of having suffered so long while 
the day has worn away so slowly ; add to these the anxious 
irritable watching, and watching for every motion, every 
sound, and the throng of thoughts that seem to rush wildly 
past, and then mockingly dare us to catch and hold them. 
Again, the effect of fright, apart from the foreboding of future 
pains, is to produce either stupefaction, or nervous over-ex- 
citement ; these its physical effects are both rather the absence 
of any power of feeling than directly painfrd in themselves, 
and, as a soldier in the heat of battle has not tame to feel his 
wounds, and may fall dead with exhaustion before he is con- 
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scious of his weakness ; so the hunted stag, if it had high 
powers of intellect^ might run to death in similar unconscious 
excitement, but if it have no such powers, if it have no con- 
fldoos anxiety about the end of all its persecution, no anxious 
comparison of its powers and dangers, as they from time to time 
seem to have increa9ed or failed, then it is manifest that it • 
cannot have suffered half that agony which they deserve to 
feel who can in such things find their pleasure. Without some 
power of combination and comparison, some purely intel- 
lectual power of voluntary memory and anticipation, an 
animal can be but a machine, acting indeed by its own will, 
and actuated by sensations and instinctive impulses, instead 
of acting directly from purely reflex and unperceived causes 
and laws of operation, but almost equally incapable of pleasure 
and pun as we think of them. The pain would be felt cer- 
tainly, and would produce an impulse to strive to escape it ; 
but if without any dread of worse consequences to follow, 
without the recollection and regret of pleasures that might 
have come in its place, without any of that sense of having 
lived in vain, of being hopeless, helpless and forsaken, which 
are the bitterest ingredients in the cup of human suffering, 
even of that which is purely physical, the pain would be for- 
gotten as soon as it was over, would derive no new intensity 
frcfEn its mere continuance, and every moment of life must be 
to the consciousness a new birth, with all the spring and 
vigour of firesh and buoyant youth, such as they have who 
know no memory of pain, no mental regret, no fear of evil, no 
anxiety for the future. Such a being may suffer, but cannot 
be unhappy ; how great a contrast to ourselves ! Now when 
to all this we add, that mere existence must be pleasure to a 
being, which cannot comprehend the ideas of duty and of an 
ultimate and worthy object of life, and compare the moments 
of actual pain with the life of actual pleasure which is allotted 
to every animal, I think we cannot call its existence an evil to 
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Itself, or a gift which it would be impoeaible for a benevcdent 
Deity to confer. 

Of what is the real condition of animalft we are all bat 
totally ignorant ; there are many effects whidi seem to show 
the existence, in the higher orders at least, of a certain degree 
•of intellectual power, in memory for instance, and the power 
of association, not without a shadow of reasoning, and to some 
extent a feeling of gratitude and some moral qualities, as if 
some at least of their actions and perhaps thoughts were to- 
luntary, and not purely instinctive and necessary, or in any 
manner analogous to the chemical affinities of matter or the 
purely reflex action of the senatiye plant, CTcn beyond the 
d^ree to which such powers are implied in the very defi- 
nition of an animaL It is impossible, however, to establish 
the existence of intellectual powers without proving or ad- 
mitting the existence of moral faculties also, and the moment 
tiie ideas of voluntary wisdom and goodness are allowed to 
enter, we must make each class of the lower animalfl the 
centre of a new moral system, analogous to that which we 
have connected with the race of men. Thus the further we 
remove any class of animals from the merely passive and 
passionless following of instinct, which our previous argument 
assumed them to be, the more reason we raise for the proba- 
bility that pain may not be to them an unmixed evil, not 
therefore to be thought of as essentially opposed to any pre- 
sumption arising from the goodness of the Deity ; this much, 
however, it is necessary to recollect for our own admonition, 
that if any higher order of beings directly and knowingly 
inflict pain on us, whatever good God's providence may draw 
out of that evil, they can only be fiends, so those who volun- 
tarily inflict pain on ammals, however the permission of such 
pain may be reconciled with tiie Divine goodness, assimilate 
themselves to fiends in tiieir work, and invoke on their own 
heads the punishments due to such guilty spirits. It does 
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not appear, however, that the life of any animal is so evi- 
dently £ur short of the proper end of its faculties as we know 
that human life is, and it is also certain that the power of 
reasoning and moral consciousness is very much less in any 
animal dian it is in man, a^fact which is at once proved and 
applied to our subject by the evident enjoyment many of 
diem show that they experience, where a man could not but 
be fiUed with fear and anxiety, and be wholly engrossed by 
painful recollections, or anticipations yet more painful. 

In die case of the lower animals, as elsewhere throughout 
creation, evil exists only in a fleeting and contingent form ; 
DO animal, for instance, is certain to experience any particular 
pain ; and though from experience we conclude that all will 
rafier some, there is nothing naturally impossible in the idea 
of an ftnimal that should pass through its life without expe- 
riencing any pain whatever ; and even as to death, if all the 
reproducing energies of the animal frame proceeded with 
nniform and uninterrupted regularity, there seems nothing 
which should interfere with perpetual continuance ; the same 
observation may be made of man ; pain, sorrow, decay, and 
death, are matters of which we learn to think as certain by 
experience and comparison, but of this certainty the natural 
constitution of no living thing, taken singly, would furnish 
any obvious proof, a thought which brings us back to our 
first proof, grounded on the negative nature and the want of 
any real substantive existence of evil in any natural person 
or thing. 
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PAET UL 

Pboofs of the Existence of God. 




CHAPTER I. 

How far is the Exigtenee of the Dtity implied m 
universallif admitted Trutha, 

IJC have before considered at some length the 
queetion how far the ezietence of the Deity is 
necessarily and involuntarily admitted by all 
men, and we have seen that the belief in dte 
existence of a Deity has ever prevailed, «»d does so now 
throughout the whole world, which la at least one of the 
characteristics of an innate idea or self-evident proportion.* 

' It is difficult to pssa over sltt^tliRr the facts on which loch an ttppol M 
thkt of Amobiiu is bued. — Quiaqniuniie est hominnm, qui non cnio istiut 
Principis notions diem prinue nMmUtis ialraTeriC? Cui nonsit ingenitiim, Don 
affixum, imo ipHi pens in genetslibna matria hod impresram, uon insituin OM 
Regem sc Dominum ; cunclorum quECunque sunt moderatorem ? — Adv. Gtntu, 
I. i. § 49. 'O/ioXoyouvT-a tl Tovroti mi avTov o<^o)u6a ray njc tvayoDE 7fikn> (^^ 
atiinQ KaTI)jopov lovXiavav iiiaxi'p'tiTai iiiv jap u; afiloKTOv n jytll"'^ "U 
avTo/iaBis avOpuiraic, to iiZivai Stov. 4t)in It 6urw£' "'On ill ov tiianvy, 
aXKa ^Btu rouro roic avflpuiroi; l/rapxit, Tltfi^piov ^/iiv lari Tt^mTOV, q muM) 
irnvTW avBp*iiit^v i^i^ cat Ji}/ioin^f rnr Kar'av^pa tat eOvrj xtpi to Buoy rpo- 
Oii/HO" arravTis fuv yap attfatruig StiOV ri ir(irtOTii/itH/«v hmp bv. To fUr (Kpi- 

AUz. c. Jufionum, lib. it. There is & distinctioo betweeo what is strictly idf> 
evident and the aecessar; conseqneaces of our idea of anything : to tbb latter 
class belong the argument at page 54 and the famous Cartesiui proof of tl>« 
existence of the Deity, expressed thus by Des Cartes himself in replying to thu 
most obvious objection — Jevoyaia bien que,suppoBantDn triangle, il Esllaitqne 
ses trois angles fussent ^gaux k deux droits, mais je ne voyais rien pour cola 
qui m'assurAt qu'il-y-eut au monde aucune triangle: au lien que, revenant L 
eiuuDiner I'iddo qne j'avais d'un itrc parfait, je CrooTais que I'existenco y 6(ait 
Gompriae en m&ue bfon qu'il est compris en celle d'un triangle qne set troji 
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If this were one of those ideas which the mind of man is 
incapable of thinking at all without adopting and receiving 
as certainly true^ an Atheist would of course be all but im- 
possible. Yet there have perhaps been persons even osten- 

angles sont <%aiix k deux droits, ou en celle d'nne sphere que toutes scs parties 
wot ^galement distantes de son centre, ou meme encore plus evidcmment ; et 
que par consequent il est pour le moins aussi certain que Dieu, qui est cet 6tre 
si parfiut, est ou existe, qu'aucune demonstration de g^omdtrie Ic saurait etre. 
Discoars de la Methode. 4"^ Fartie. Anselm had long before, thus stated the 
Bme argument.— An ergo non est talis natura, quia ** dixit insipiens in corde 
mo, non est Deus? " Sed certe idem ipse insipiens, cum audit hoc ipsnm quod 
dicu, " aliquid quo majus nihil cogitari potest ; " intelligit quod audit, et quod 
intelligit in inteUectu ejus est, etiam si non intelligit iUud esse.— Conrincitur 
ago etiam insipiens esse vel in inteUectu aliquid, quo nihil majus cogitari po- 
test : quia hoc cum audit inteUigit : et quicquid intelligitur, in inteUectu est. 
£t certe id quo majus cogitari nequit, non potest esse in inteUectu solo. Si enim 
Td in solo inteUectu est, potest cogitari esse et in re, quod majus est. Si ergo 
id, quo majus cogitari non potest, est in solo inteUectu ; id ipsum, quo majus 
eogitari non potest, est quo majus cogitari potest : sed certe hoc esse non potest. 
Existit ergo procul dubio aUquid, quo majus cogitari non valet, et in inteUectu, 
et in re. Froslogium, c. ii. Upon this argument arose the question among the 
lehoolmen whether the existence of the Deity might not be self-evident *< per se " 
iod not so " quoad nos," the usual answer being in the affirmative ; a conclusion 
adopted and enforced by Bishop Pearson in his Latin theological lectures. 
Thomas Aquinas speaks thus in his Summa Theologize, Qua^st. ii. Art i. — Dico 
ergo, quod hsec propositio, Deus est, quantum in se est, per se nota est, quia 
pnedicatum est idem cum subjecto. Deus enim est suum esse, ut infra patebit. 
(Qnaest. iii. Art. iv.) Sed quia nos non scimus de Deo quid est, non est nobis 
per se nota, sed indiget demonstrari per ea, qus sunt magis nota quoad nos et 
ninos nota quoad naturam, scUicet per eflfectus. Durandus a S. Portiano thus 
nther over acutely criticises Anselm's argument when alleged as proving the 
propoaitaon self-evident. — Quod autem subditur de Anselmo, qui dicit quod 
BoDus potest cogitare quod Deus non est : licet hsec verba dicet in cordc, aut 
sine nlla, aut cum aliqua extranea significatione : dicendum, quod Anselm us 
non dicit hoc absolute, ut ibidem patet, sed supposito quod hsec sit ratio hujus 
Bominis, Deus : Deus est quo majus cogitari non potest. £t supposita ilia, de> 
ductione quod iUud cogitetur esse majus, quod non potest non esse. His enim 
doobos ooncessis : et facta deductione : sequitur quod Deus non potest cogitari 
Mm esse : non autem absolute, quia non concedens alteram pnpmissarum, aut 
non deducens condusionem ex prsmissis potest secundum sc cogitari et mente 
eoncipere Denm non esse. Propter quod oppositum ejus scUicet, I>eum esse, 
non est per se notum nobis sed fit notum deductione facta ex notioribus quoad 
DOS. Ad iUud quod tertio subditur, dicendum, quod non est per se notum quod 
bee sit ratio nominis quod est Deus ; ^' Deus est quo nihil majus cogitari potest : '' 
Dec Anselmus accipit hoc ut per se notum, sed tantum ut creditum : dieens : 
^ credimns Te esse aUquid quo nihU mi^us cogitari potest," nee de omni cogi- 
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tatiously denying the existence of a Deily^ or admitting that 
it was a point full of doubt^ and by no means so clear as to 
compel their assent after the manner of a necessary idea. 
Hence most theistic writers have given up the hope of esta- 
bUshing their proposition on so aboriginal a basis. I am not 
myself altogether satisfied on this head^ because I can con- 
ceive of men wanting the common facully of mental per- 
ception in this matter, as easily as of those who have a dif- 
ferent perception of colours from other men, and I do not 
think even the secularism of our day goes beyond scepticism, 
or that any one ever wrote a book to defend, or any one 
capable of doing so ever maintained the positive doctrine, 
that there is no God, in its native clearness ; and thus I may 
observe incidentally, how great a testimony it is to the truth 
of our doctrine, apart from all other considerations, that it 
has never been directly denied by any one capable of esti- 
mating the consequences of his denial, and very few have 
even thought it doubtful, while it has been adopted by nearly 
all philosophers, and worked into the institutions of every 
country and every time. However, taking the matter most 
strongly against the doctrine, there has never been, and I 
think never can be, any Atheist who will deny that there is 
a government more powerful than that of man exercised over 
the course of natural events.^ Thus much all must adopt as 

Utione veritatem habet, quia licet Deus sit quo nihil majns cogitari potest, et 
quo nihil majus vere cogitari poesit: potest tamen (quamvis falao) cogitari 
aliquid m^jus Deo. Ex quo sequitur quod licet Deum esse sit Terum : noa 
tamen est per se notum,-quia oppositum per se noti quoad nos non potest nee 
vere nee false opinare. In Lib. Sent. L. i. Dist. iii. Quaest. iii. ad finem. It is 
difficult to be quite sure of one's footing in such arguments; however, even Dr. 
Clarke {Demonstr, iii. 3.) could not wholly reject them as fallacious, and I haTe 
in a subsequent chapter exhibited one which seemed to me the most striking. 
* De quelqne mani^re que I'univers soit fait, et quelque philosophe qu'on 
suive, on conviendra sans doute avec moi, qu'afin que cet univers subsiste tal 
qu'il est, il faut une mati^re, un mourement limits k une certaine mesure, et on 
mouvement determine d'une certaine mani^re ; puisque si rous 5tex toates 
causes, tous faites da monde on n^mt ou un chaos. — Abbadii, p. 1, s. i. c t. 
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the common basis of their pliilosophy ; the only question is, 
has this goyemment^ have these laws of nature, any and what 
canae? have they any intelligent ori^n? All-powerful they 
oeitunly are, in the sense of being able to do everything that 
is or naturally can be done. As to the wisdom of these laws, 
it is evident that whencesoever they may spring, they act as 
though they had been regulated by most extensive knowledge 
and very considerable wisdom, as is manifest from the mere 
continuance of the order of things during so many ages, and 
fiom the fact that man, though he comprehends them not as 
a whole, yet derives his preservation from them. The truth 
is, that most men look no further than the beginning of our 
definition, " there is a being," and knowing that we mean an 
intelligent being, they deny that, and think the whole matter 
ended ; but whatever may be thought on this head, no one 
can deny that there is an all-poWerful something, though that 
something, some would have to be mere innate quality. The 
greatest dispute has always turned on the attributes of intel- 
ligence and goodness, yet no one can deny, but that so far as 
primary adaptation of structure and general preservation goes, 
there is a certidn ur of goodness in the laws of nature. Ke- 
daced to the form of our definition, what all must admit, if 
not from original consciousness, at least from experience, 
stands thus: *^ There is in the universe something or some 
things which work together in harmony, all-powerful, and if 
intelligent, very wise and not essentially evil, by which all 
things exist." Whether this something be called fate, or 
chance, or necessity, or nature, or be divided into many, as 
the innate qualities of many different things, all those who 
know by experience that there is an ordinary course of nature, 
as there certainly is, must admit its existence however they 
may in form deny, that the laws of nature are the will of the 
Deity, or any plastic nature created by him. The proposition 
may be thus put : — There is an ordinary course of events in 
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the fmiTerae, (firected by aome power external to and greater 
than the will of man, which acta ai& though not entirdly dea- 
dtnte c^ wisdom and goodneas. I cannot oonoeiye a man 
ferioodi J to denj ihis pfopoatMrn, nor do I thmk it woold be 
difficnk to amre br a mere generalization of it and the ana- 
logiea of the action of human intelHgenoe, at the oonclnaion 
that therefore there k mo6t profaaU j a being aU-powerfhl, 
wise, and good. I propose to draw out £rom this baas two 
proofs of the DiTine existence, (me moral, the other more 
strictlv intellectual, and first the moral proof, which has much 
analogy with one offered in a prerious chapter, though not 
exactly identical with it. 

When I consider myself and my poalion in the world, 
I become conscious that I do not depend upon myself alone, 
or mainly, for my preservation and happiness ; to some extent 
these depend upon causes wholly external to myself: as for 
instance, the place where, the time when, the parents of whom, 
and the circumstances in which I was bom, and to some 
extent upon causes practically external to myself, as upon 
actions of mine of the ultimate consequences of which I was 
actually and as to many of them necessarily ignorant. All 
that I can do is to use well what opportimities I haye, the 
result of which I find to be, that I can procure much internal 
happiness, but can only very slightly operate with any cer- 
tainty upon its external causes. Now of this, my limited 
power, I have been always conscious ; yet, till I came to years 
of discretion, I thought very little about it, because I used 
always to have some person older than myself to help me, to 
listen to my complaints, and to supply and satisfy my desires ; 
some one whom I practically thought of as omnipotent and 
yet accessible ; but now, though I find many of my fellow- 
men excel me very much in wisdom, and have very much 
more i)ower than I, still I see that they are nearly as helpless 
as myself^ and I can never find any one of them that shall 
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answer the ideas of my schoolboy days. I have need of help, 
I am by myself all but powerless, and yet the earth does not 
present me with a visible helper ; can I say that there is none 
8uch ? I find that I am helpless in the hand of circumstances ; 
but what are these circumstances ? They are the results and 
operations of the laws of nature, viewed as one great whole, 
working to the maintenance of that whole ; and when I per- 
ceive that though they work in the main on a settled plan, yet 
the things themselves are, as far as I can perceive, blind and 
doll, and senseless, or when intelligent, as with men and ani- 
mals, yet wholly unconcerned about me, and unconscious of 
die manner in which their actions will affect me, I conclude, 
that in the directing power of nature as a whole, I must look 
for the power which I must rely upon for support and help. 

Of what this power may be I have no direct knowledge ; 
bat since I find that I need an object of trust, and in my early 
years have been supplied with one, I look with as much con- 
fidence for some such object still, as I expect, when I discover 
a hitherto unobserved animal, to find some food proper for its 
Bostenance. I can have no other object proper for my trust 
and faith to repose in save only the Power which directs all 
things. I place my faith, therefore, in that, which I am right 
in doing, because it must be right and reasonable to do that 
willingly which one cannot help doing, and whether I will or 
no, upon that Power even for my existence one moment be- 
yond this time I must depend. But my reason does not leave 
me here, it tells me that I am so formed, that it is impossible 
for me to trust in anything that I do not believe to be sufii- 
dently good to bear me no ill-will, and sufficiently wise and 
powerful not to be overreached or overcome by other forces ; 
that I must, therefore, believe this Power to be a perfect 
being, powerful, intelligent, wise, and good. I believe, there- 
fore, that Grod is, and is the governor of all things. In other 
words, I trust voluntarily in that upon which I involuntarily 
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depend ; and since I know that this trust is reasonable and 
necessary as regards myself, I conclude that it is also reason- 
able and perhaps necessary as regards that Power viewed in 
its own essence ; this it can only be, if that power is the will 
of a perfect being, of the perfect being, for however multifoiin 
it may seem to be, since they, if many, do work in harmony 
and govern the universe jointly, they are but one to me. 
Speculative doubts and difficulties can in no way afiect this 
proof, they are to be expected so long as I am as I am, finite 
and ignorant, they cannot make me less dependant upon the 
Power which so ordered all things as to produce and still to 
preserve me ; they cannot therefore shake the faith that is 
based on that dependance, but, on the contrary, the faith they 
cannot shake annihilates them, by imparting an unwavering 
confidence that they will at the last be foimd, as many strange 
accidents have already shown themselves to be, both reason- 
able in themselves and useful to the sufierer. 

Here is my first argument to prove the existence of the 
Deity ; it rests upon the presumption, that when so much pro- 
vision has been made for my sustenance as an animal, there is 
fla corresponding provision somewhere for my necessities as an 
intelligent being, fortified by a willingness to find right and 
goodness triumphant in all things without me, as I know they 
ought to be within me. I cannot help thinking that this 
argument can only be evaded, or refiited upon one of three 
suppositions: first, that man needs no external object of trust, 
and has full power to help himself to the utmost extent to 
which it is necessary that he should be assisted, which is either 
transparent folly or outrageous presumption ; or, secondly, 
that man's intellectual nature is a sort of phoenix in the uni- 
verse, the one thing of its kind, a faculty without an object, 
an instinct without a use, a longing which cannot be satisfied ; 
or lastly, that good is not essentially the highest of objects and 
motives, and that it is not desirable to our peace of mind that 
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we should beUeye in any ultimate subjection of evil, in any 
ultimate triumph of goodness. No one could openly embrace 
or defend any of these theories without being instantly repu- 
diated and condemned by the common intelligence and con- 
science of mankind, as holding a doctrine contradictory to all 
experience, and tending to the encouragement of most per- 
nicious theories of* life and action. 

So much for the moral proof, deducible from the existence 
of fixed laws of nature ; in a subsequent chapter I shall en- 
deavour to show that the existence of a personal and intelli- 
gent Deity is the only possible solution of the intellectual 
ffficulties which surround the subject; but now that we 
have arrived at the idea of a Deity, two more direct proofs 
offer themselves, which we will first examine. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A Scholastic Proof of the Existence of the Deity.^ 

BET us suppose a Being possessing every perfeo- 
n tion which we can conceive of as poseesaed by 
any existence. Such a one may in the abstract 
without doubt possibly exist. Among the per- 
fections of which being is capable, that of uaoriginated eelf- 
existCDce must find a place, we can readily enough conceive of 

■ This proof is Uken from Abp. BrftdwKrdine'B work De Caum Dei, when it 
in thus stated in scholtistic X«tiD ; — Dicstur siquidem, causa compendii, A. 
aliquii] tain [terfectum et bonum, quod nihil perfsctius Tel melius esse potest; 
Sumatur qnoque possibile ad communem modum kiqpeDdi ; vol, si oporteat, 
maxime absolute, pro jilo vie quod per se, et formaliter simpltciter, coalradjc- 
tinnctn, sou rcpiignatiam non includit : Ex quo scilicet poaito et admimo [hq 
possibili absolute secundum speciem obligatioQum qnte positio nomioatur, nnt- 
<]Uain, in conaequcntia buna et formali simpUciCer, sequiCur, impoasibile absolnle, 
i]ui.h1 scilirPt per seet formaliler simpliciter cuntradictionem includit. — Fcesibils 
est igitur A esse, seu A potest esse, sut posset esse, quis non statim assentiatF 
Quiavo hrc posito et sdmisso pro possibili absolute, se dod a contradictions 
dofendat? Si autcm possibile sit A esse ; aut la A potest, ant posset ease) 
A est, imo et n^cesse e&t A ease, et A eat necestcesse, ethoc per m. — Si ^tnr 
A potest esse, potest esse A quare et potest esse necesse esse, cum hoc sit per- 
fei-tius ct melius qiiam possibile esse, poteatque esse necesse ease per se. Base 
namquo bonum per se, est sufttcientius, dignius, perfectiua et melius, quam 
esse bonum per aliud, alio indigere, ab alio depemtere, sicut cujustiliet animn* 
judicat, et memnrati Phtlosophi [Avicenna, &c.] contestantur — Omne — ma ens 
quuil dicitur possibile sive potens, ate dicitur per potentiam alicnjua actiri. Si 
ei^ A non est el potest esse, per aliquam potentiam potest ease, et Don per 
potentiam propriam, cum nullam habeat; cum etiam nihil omnino possit •• 
facere el producore de nun esse od esse 7 Nam omne faciens aliquo modo pns- 
cedit, saltem naturaliter, suum factum; sed nihil seipsam prtMedit: cum 
insuper secundum priemisss, omne non ens dictum possibile, sic dicstnr per 
potentiam aliciijus octivi, ncc potest A potest esse per poteutiam alienam. Hoe 
enim secundum prius ostensa esset per potentiam alicujus activi, qnod poaM 
facere A : sed nidlum est tale, cum ab omne aliud ab A. sit incomparabiliteT 
minus A. et impolcns ipsum causare. Si etiam A causelur ab alio, non est A ; 
perfcclius enim est esse per se sufficienter, omnino incanaabiliter et indepeodentar 
ab alio, et summam et primttm causam aliorum ; quam lii alio dcpenden et 
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this^ thougli we may not be able altogether to comprehend it, 
and not only may we, but we must conceive of it as a quality 
possessed by something, because, look at the universe how 
we will, there must be something in it self-existing, though it 
were only the cycles in which things finite might be supposed 
to revolve,* Now then, this perfect Being being possible, does 
such a one exist? That which is not and cannot be, is impos- 
sible, but that which is not and can be must be something which 
it is posfflble for something now in being, directly or indirectly, 
to give existence to, or which can come into existence of 
itself; it is evident that no being possessed of imoriginated 
sdf-existence can ever be brought mto being by any power 
external to itself, nor can it or anything else come into ex- 
istence of itself, for that is utterly impossible, the idea of it 
involving this plain contradiction, that the same thing must at 
the same time be, as the producer, and not be, as the thing 
to be produced. The perfect being, therefore, if it did not 
exist already, would be impossible, but it is possible, therefore 
itexuta To put the same argument in another form, euppose 
the Deity, or perfect being not to exist, we have already 
diown that it would then be impossible for it to exist at any 
(iiture time, and it would also be impossible that it should 
ever have existed at any past time, because a being perfectly 

illeri ratgici ot eifeetcis. Non potest ergo esse A ab alio quovismodo, quod 
H poMet ostendi per multas alias rationes. For nullam ergo potentiam potest A 
MWy cigiis oppositam dioebatar. Quore contradictionem includit, A non esse ct 
pcMW eme ; et return est, et necessarium Deum esse, esse quoque tarn perfectum 
etboDom quod nihil perfectias vel melius esse posset. — De CauM Dei^ lib. 1, 
db. L Both forms of this proof are given in Cudworth's Intellectual System, 
&e.y di. ir. p. 785, foL ed. 

* Tetfinrther — ** An eternal succession of finite beings involves in it a contra- 
dicdcm, and is therefore plainly impossible. As the supposition is made to get 
quit of the ideft of any one having existed from eternity, each of the beings in the 
nooeMioii must have begun in time : but the succession itself is eternal. We 
have then the soooession of beings infinitely earlier than any being in that sue- 
l; or, in other words, a series of beings running on ad infinitum, before it 
any particular being [whatever], which is absurd.'' — Robert HalCt 
9H Modtm If^elity. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

OfNeceuary Exutenee} 

I HE uniTerse of enetence, includii^ therein all 
n existences of whatsoever kind and degree, can- 
not be made up of a series of contingent beings 
— cannot conust of a series of beings, tbe ex- 
e of no one of which is necessary to the existence of the 
rest, and to no one of which no external cause of existence is 
necessary ; for if that were so, we should have a series of 
bdngs with no cause from without, because there is nothing 
without, and witb no cause from within, because no one is 
necessary to the existence of the rest, and yet, by hypothesis, 
diere would be no one of them all to which some cause would 
not be necessary ; the supposition thus brings us out into an 

' ' ^M nader will parceiTo tbkt this proof b nearly ideDticftl with Dr. 
Cluke'i celebnUed DBmoiutnititm. I have, how«Ter, endeATCured to distin^iah 
■ore moeaxttAy the diSerenC kinds ofneceuity. A BuniUr proof, ia ft form not 
■■wortlij to laok with the " Demon«trMkiD," ii giren in a work by Gualberti 
£ Sorik (?) .published uionjinoiuilj it Lnco, in the year 174S, with the title 
" Drik EnMenn e degli Attribnti di Die ka. Bagionamentl Metafisicl. They 
•n — beMmtially tb« Mune with the third of those ^ren by Thomu Aquinas. 
— Sn*B. Tkml. qs. 3, art. 3. Tertia ria eat sumpta en possibili et necessario 
qoK talis eat, — InTenimns enim in rebus qnndam qiue sunt possibilia esse et Don 
■saa, enm qoKdam inTeniontnr generari et comimpi, ct per consequens pussi- 
lulia eaae at Don esse. Impossihile eat antem omnia qoiB sunt (alia semper esse, 
quia quod pcasibile eat non esse, qoaodoque non est. Si i^tar omnia sunt poa- 
dbOia noa ease aliqnando, nihil fnit in rebus. Sed si hoc eat Terum, etiUD i 
nihil eaeet, qnia qnod non est non incipit esse, nisi per aliquod qnod est. 
%itnr nihQ fait ens, impossihile fuit quod aliquid iociperet esse ; et aic modo 
nihil esaet, qnod palet ease fiilsnm. Non ergo omnia entia sunt possibilia, sed 
oportM aliquid esse neoessarium in rebua. Omne autem necessarium, vel habet 
caosam torn Decessitalis alinnde, Tel non habet. Non eat autem possibile qnod 
procedatar in infinitom in uecessariis qnn hahent cauais efflrientihus (at pro- 
bstDm eat in isto articnlo). Ergo necesae est ponere aliquid quod est per se 
Mceasarinm, noa habens cansam necessitatis aliunde, sed quod est causa neces- 
dtuia aliis i quad modm dicnnt Deum. 
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express contradiction, inasmuch as each being is supposed to 
have been caused, and jet no cause of any of them could ever 
have existed. We cannot, therefore, suppose anything to 
exist at all without supposing necessary self-existence some- 
where, for to deny such necessary existence altogether would, 
according to our previous argument, imply that nothing exiEte 
now, not even the reasoner. 

To prevent confusion we may, I think, distinguish four 
kinds of necessary existence : first, by consequential neces- 
sity, as the soimd of a trumpet necessarily exists whenever 
the trumpet is rightly blown into, and a watch cannot but 
exist when its parts have been rightly made and skilfully put 
together ; then, by either of two kinds of causal necessity, 
necessity as an original cause, and necessity as a sustaining 
cause, as the existence of the watchmaker is necessary to the 
first existence, but not to the continuance of a watch, while 
the continuing existence of a trumpeter is implied in the con- 
tinuance of the trumpet's sound ; and lastly, by an absolute 
necessity, of the nature of which we cannot hope to understand 
more than we do of any other absolute essence, of absolute 
human nature, for instance, we know that such things must 
exist, because we are involved in direct contradictions when- 
ever we attempt to deny it. That which is consequentially 
necessary must post-exist as regards its cause ; that which is 
necessary as a cause must pre-exist, or co-exist, as regards 
that to which it is necessary. Thus we find three relative 
necesdties corresponding to the three relations of time, and 
one corresponding to time itself, resembling it, I may add, in 
the controversies to which our idea of it has given rise. 

Many difficulties have been introduced into this subject by 
an attempt to argue about absolute self-contained necessity, as 
though we could discern the contradiction implied in sup- 
posing it away without any regard to any relative necessity 
whatever, which is as impossible to us as it is to perceive the 
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thoughts of another without some visible or material symbol. 
In fact, we cannot define anything without making it part of 
our definition that it is. A being that does not exist, is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and everything that is, exists by some sort 
of necessity, and is necessarily conceived of by us as existing.^ 
We may indeed speak of a being to which nothing external is 
necessary, and which is necessary to nothing without itself, 
bat we may safely disregard the possible existence of such a 
one becaose it can have no relations with anything else, for if 
it had it would become in some sense necessary to them as 
they now are : and its existence can never be proved. Besides, 
the analogy of nature is wholly against the existence of any 
sudi unnecessary necessity ; if indeed it does not imply a real 
contradiction to suppose an absolutely necessary being, neces- 
sary to absolutely nothing. 

If we can show that absolute sel^xistence may reside in 
one being only, and must reside in at least one such being as 
would alone be a sufficient first cause of all things, then we 
may conclude that there is and can be but one necessarily ex- 
istent being. For if we suppose one such being as might be 
die cause of all others to exist thus necessarily, so that all other 
beings might derive tiieu- origin from him, then since each and 
every other being may be supposed, without any contradiction 
to its existence now, not to have existed from eternity, no one 
can have necessarily so existed ; and so the present existence 
of the things we see and know will have been shown to involve 
the existence of one, and one only absolutely necessary being, 
that is to prove the existence and unity of the Deity. 

I mean then, by a necessary being, one that is concluded to 

* Quarto qiupritur; atrum hoc ipsam, non posso cogitari non esse, sit Deo 
propriuin, Tel aliU etiam convenit ? Et videtur quod convcniat etiam aliis. 
Sicat enim in antehabitis dictum est, quod est, non potest cogitari non esse, 
dmn est : fidsum enim non potest intcUigi ; ergo nee intelligendo cogitari. De 
maltis ergo oogitatur, quod sunt,ct non possunt non esse. — Albertus Magnus, 1 P. 
5inR». Thiol, tar. 4, qn. 19, membr. 4. 
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be necessary in itself, because it and its neoesntjr are neces- 
sary to the existence of our own selves, and of those external 
things which we perceive to exist. Now every necessary 
being most be eternal, because time can have no relation to 
absolute necessity, and because that which exists of necesaty, 
without any external cause, must have existed at the very 
commencement of all things, and could not then, or ever, have 
come into existence for the first time, self production being an 
impossibility.' AU necessarily existing beings are, therefore, 
etemaL Agaan, there must be in the universe some one 
necessarily existing being possessed of intelligence ; for we 
know that there is intelligence in the world, both in the 
shape of human intelligence and under the form of the won- 
derful adaptation of animal instincts, and as the less can- 
not produce the greater, tiiese animals and men must them- 
selves be necessary and eternal, or there must be some other 
greater intelligent being capable of giving them existence, 
that is of creation.* It would be manifestiy absurd for me to 

' *^ As supposing his being and not being at the same time : He must be, as the 
cause producing, and not be, as the effect to be produced ; and must necessarily be 
before he was, which is an evident and undeniable contradiction" — '' if there were 
not some being without beginning, there was a time when there was no being ; and 
if so, it must have been impossible for anything ever to have come into being, 
unless something be supposed to make itself, which is already shown to be im- 
possible. *'"See T. Burnetii Boyle Lectures, pp. 8 and 9. This author tries to 
demonstrate the whole of natural and revealed religion ; though not without 
many fiEiults, his work well deserves some attention. 

^ Tis an axiome to which every sceptick will readily condescend, *' tantum- 
dem ad minimum esse debere in causa, quantum est in effectu ;" there must be 
so much at least in the cause as is found in the effect ; and therefore, since I 
am, res cogitans, a substance thinking, and having a certain idea of God in me, 
what cause soever bo at length assigned for the principle and fountain of my 
being, that cause also must be Ens cogitans, and must possess the idea of all 
those perfections which I ascribe unto God. Now of that cause it may be again 
enquired, whether it were derived from itself or from some other cause ; for if 
from itself, it may be naturally collected, that such a cause is God ; for as it hath 
the power or act of self-existence, or self-conservation, so also undoubtedly hath 
it the ability of actually possessing all such perfections the idea whereof it com- 
prehends in itself, i. e. all such accomplishments as I conceive to be concentred in 
God." V. p. 127, note 2, and p. 148, note 3.— W, CharletonU Darkmeu tfAtfmsme 
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all^e, that I and all the individual intelligent beings which 
are, or have ever been, have been and will always be neces- 
sary, by an unchangeable, eternal, and self-contained neces- 
sity ; but if not, then is there some necessary being in the 
oniverse capable of brining every one of us into existence. 
There is, therefore, at least one necessary being of intelligence 
greater than the highest ever seen among us, possessing the 
power of creation, and this is and must be the one necessary 
being; for such power and such intelligence, existing and 
working from all eternity, is amply sufficient to account for 
the existence of everything that is, or is conceivable. 

I have assumed that the soul of an intelligent being, such 
as man^ has a certain ori^native or intellectually creative 
power, such a power must reside either in intelligence or crea- 
tiveness, and either will suit my argument ; however, if any 
one wholly denies a creative power to human intelligence, he 
will not need a long argument to convince him of the existence 
of the Deity, for as he is certainly capable of some idea of 
Grod, that idea must be either created or reflected ; and if the 
mind merely acts like a mirror, the existence of the idea in 
the mind proves the existence of the object without it, by the 
most dear and direct proof possible. Perhaps it was for this 
reason that the Epicureans admitted the existence of Deity in 
spite of their essentially Atheistic philosophy.' 

I can perceive two objections which may be put forward 
against the preceding argument : first, that creation is incon- 
ceivable and impossible ; secondly, that intelligence may be 
merely the result of certain combinations of material atoms, to 
the production of which, from time to time, matter and motion 
are alone essentially necessary. I shall proceed to show the 

Dispelled jch, 1, sec. 2. Closely connected with these arguments is the common 
mode of proring the existence of the Deity from the necessity and necessary 
perfections of a Brst cause. See Thomas Aquinas, Summ, Theol, qu. 2, art. iii. 
*' Utram est Deus" ? " Secunda via est ex ratione causse efiicientis, &c." 
' See 'BeniUy*»Jini Sermon on Atheism, 
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fabity of these assertions, premising only, that were the latter 
of them true, it would yet Imply the existence of a moyer^ and 
of a mover in a determinate manner, whence we might gather 
the existence of a Deity J 

We know that many things are possible, though we do not 
comprehend the mode of their existence, or how they are 
brought about ; the question, therefore, as to the impossibilily 
of creation depends, not upon our comprehension of its pos- 
sibility, but upon our possible apprehension of it as a &cL* 

* Albertos Magnus, a(ter giving several forms of proof, goes on, — ** His viis 
ego addo duas. Una quse sumitor ex octavo physicorom, in cujus prindpio 
probatur, quod motor primus non potest esse motus ab aliquo. Deinde probator, 
quod movens motum nee movere, nee moveri, babet nisi a motore primo. Simi- 
liter motum tantum moveri non habet nisi per influentiam a primo per omnia 
media, moventia et mota, usque ad ultimum quod est motum tantom. Propter 
quod si cessaret motus in primo, secundum quod est actus moventis, cessaret in 
omnibus mediis, in quibus est actus moventis et mobilis, et cessaret in altime, in 
quo est actus mobilis tantum. Destruatur ergo consequens; quia videmus 
quinl non cessat in mediis, nee in ultimo. Ad sensum enim patet esse multa 
mota, et multa esse moventia et mota : ergo neoesse est esse unum primnm 
movens, in quo non cessat motus, secundum quod est actus moventis et non 
mobilis/' — (See Aquinasy Summ, Theol, qu« 2, art. iii. " Prima autem et mani- 
festior via est quie sumitur ex parte motus, &c. v. etiam. Pseud, AristotUy De 
Mundo, c. 6. Aristotle, Metaph. lib. 11 (12) ch. 6. Physic. AuseuU. 1.8, c 3.) 
" Secunda quam addo est hsec, quod dicit Boetius in libro de hebdomadibns, et 
per so notum est, quod omne, quod habet esse et quod hoc est, ab alio habet 
esse et quod hoc est. Omne quod est in mundo habet esse et quod hoc est. 
Ergo ab alio habet esse et quod hoc est. A causa determinata habet quod hoc 
est : ergo non ab eodem habet esse. Onmis causa secunda determinata est : 
ergt) a nulla causarum secundarum habet esse quod hoc est. Est autem aliqna 
causa ejus, quod est esse in entibus factis. Cum autem non sit nisi causa prima 
vol secunda ; oportet quod esse causatum sit a prima causa in omnibus qu» 
sunt. Et hspc ratio fundatur super quartam propositionem Libri Causarum, qum 
dicit quod prima rcrum creatarum est esse. Et ex eadem via probatur, quod 
esse est cffectus primro caussc in omnibus his quffi sunt. Et est Aristotelis in 
quadam epistola quam fecit de principio universi esse. Sola enim causa prima 
simplex, in fine simplicitatis, existens et nullo determinante ad secundum potest 
esse causa secundum quod est esse.'' — ^iiiniii. Theol. Tract, iii. quasst. 18, 
mombr. 1. 

* " We do not deny other effects upon this ground, because we cannot ooo- 
ceive the manner of their production, — My right hand writes while my left hand 
is still. What causes rest in one and motion in the other ? Nothing but my 
will, a thought of my mind ; my thought only changing, the right hand rests 
and the left hand moves. This is matter of fact which cannot be denied. Ex- 
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Now as to the idea of creation, and its contradictory annihi- 
lation, there are few which in practice we more often and 
more readily realize ; every individual man who is now dead 
has, with relation to his fellows, come into existence, ex- 
isted, and ceased to exist, and we have a dear conception 
of him as one individual thing which was not, was, and is not ; 
we know that this is so in relation to ouVselves, and we can 
conceive of nothing in relation to ourselves without at the 
Bome time conceiving of it as absolute in itself; the creation, 
therefore, existence and annihilation of an imcompounded 
thing is not inconceivable as a fact. As a fact we must realize 
the same ideas in observing the increase of plants and living 
things in general ; we nowhere see reproduction, but what we 
call by that name is always multiplication and destruction ; 
we can never say that the life of the parent passes to the ofF- 
epnng, for in every case a new creature begins to exist before 
the old one dies, so that there are two, then three, then again 
two, or perhaps only one, and there cannot be two in the place 
of one without creation, nor one in the place of two but by 
annihilation,^ imless indeed life and intellect were mere com- 



ihisj and make it intelligible^ and then the next step will be to understand 
ernUiQii." — Loeki, on tht Human Undtrttanding, bk. 4, chap. 10. 

* Cum Denm esse per Scriptoras nolis probare, ipseque nullo sensu eorporeo 

■t eomprehoisibilis \ mnltam audire me jurat, qua ratione philosophica com- 

probftri Taleat," says the Jew in the Dialogue of Peter Alphonso {Tit, i. Ap. Bibl, 

Max. Pctr.) to which Peter replies : " Si mundum cum omnibus quse in eo sunt 

ereatom ease moostrayero, tunc Deum qui interpretatur Creator necessario esse 

eoadiidaiii : " he then proceeds to show that the world is compounded, and there- 

§ore not eternal, and mored, and therefore needs a mover, whilst our own souls 

by their internal contrarieties bear witness to a greater, whence they derive 

their better part. Theodore Abucara proves the existence of Deity from the 

necessity of creation more pertinently to the remarks in the text thus. "Aitoq 

ipSfibQ vpotritx&iuvoQ irpo<r9iiKrjv, Kai nipag IxidkxtTai* 6 6w rwv dvBpwTrutv 

apSiibg imZtxoiuvoQ xpotrOriKriv, wiirtpafffuvog lirriv, it Kai t'lptii dyvoovpiv 

ripf rowrftroy &XX' viroOuffuOa, (wvrofiiag Kai ffaprivLiag tviKiv, livai rhvQ irav 

rag itvOpAxovg iKariv, AZvvarov Ik tovtovq anavTag ytvtiTOvg ifjrdpxiiv, l^ 

aXXsfXMV fdv ydp yiyuiKoyovvraij dXXA dvatrodiZatv 6 vbvg Trjv yeveaXoyiav 

itri rdi dvi fig tva kotovt^ xdvnog dyiwtiTov. oif ydp MixfTai iiri rbv vpH* 

TO¥ iX06vrag uttAv^ Avrbv Vi 4XXov yeycv^ffOat* Ijni Ki^Ktivog c( irkpov yiyiyrj- 
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binatlons of matter^ which I shall hereafter show that thej are 
not. Again, as we can in fact form some idea, and one practi- 
cally clear and intelligible, however obscure in theory^ of what 
we intend to be understood by the word creation, so neither 
does it involve any insuperable intellectual difficulty ; it does 
not amount to the producing of something from and by abso- 
lutely nothing, any more than composing a book and displaying 

/if voc ^y ^^9* t^XP^S ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ wpStTov dyivtiTov Tbv vovp lxep€i«n*fU¥» Avdyoi 
roivvv Tovrov, ^ U Trjg yrJQ i^vvai, KaOdirip rd pkatrriiftara, ^ idZwv Svaiy ^ ^vi 
rii^c ififM^vpyov irciroi^crdat. 'AXX'<i fiiv Ik rri^ y^c iTrc/SXavr^cn kom, tic in 
&v ciXP' ^^^ vap6vT0Q IrkpovQ kpKdffraviv, &airip Kal rd rwv tivtpmv^ kox /So* 
ravStv iiSij, JTTf t^i) ik, ovx 6putfitv rovro yivSfUvov, iriXov. Src 6vH rhv irpSrtnf 
iffKdarnatv, O'vti fn)v dUtog ^v. E^ ydp dyapx^Sf Kal dtitog vir^pxcv, aim 
dv IriOviiKH, dvd'dv dvuiXiTo, rb ydp dvapxov, Koi dirXeifrtirov* Xeimrai roc- 
yapovv dvrbv irevoiiiirBai, rb ik xevoitifuvov f xcc rroifir^v, dpa rwv dvBptnntw 
Ivrl Kriarric ri, Kal froiririiQ, — Dial, bri tart OtoQ. Gretxer^t Works, voL xt. 
This argument derives a curious confirmation from the use of it by one who had 
certainly never heard of the Bp. of Cara. '' Es wunderte sich eimnahl in emer 
OcsclUchafl yon getauften Gronlandem, wie sie doch ehedem so unverstiiidig 
und ohnc Nachdenken hatten dahin leben konnen. Hierauf versetxte eineiw 
Ea ist wahr wir sind unwissende Heiden gewesen, und haben nichta Ton Gott 
und von Ileiland gewusst. Wer hiitte es uns auch sagen soUen, ebe ihr gekooi- 
men seyd ? Du musst aber nicht glauben, dass kein Gronlander daraber nach* 
dcnkt. Ich habe oft gedacht, ein Kajak mit dazu gehorigen Ffeilen enstdit 
nicht yon solbst, sondem muss mit Miihe und Geshicklichkeit yon Menscfaeo- 
llandcn gemacht werden ; und wer es nicht versteht, der yerderbt leicht eiwas 
daran. Nun ist der geringste Vogel viel kiinstlicher als der beste Kajak, und 
niumand kan einen machen. Der Mensch ist noch weit kiinstlicher und ge- 
shicktor als alio Thiero. Wer hat ihn gemacht ? £r kommt yon seinen Elten, 
und diose kommen wieder yon ihren Eltem her. Aber wo kommen dann dia 
allcrersten Menschen her? Sie soUen aus der Erde gewachsen sein? Aber 
warum wachscn dann nun nicht mehr Menschen aus der Erde ? Und woher lit 
dann die Erde, das Meer, Sonne, Mond und Sterne enstanden ? Nothwend^ 
muss jemand sein, der das alles gemacht hat, der immer gewesen ist, und nicht 
aufhoren kan. Dorselbe muss unbegreiflich viel miichtiger, geschickter und 
woiser sein, als dor kliigste Mensch : er muss auch sehr gut sein, weil aOet, 
was er gemacht hat, so gut und uns so niitzlich und nbthig ist. Ja ! wenn ieh 
den kcnnte, den wollto ich recht liebhaben, und in Ehren halten. Aber wer 
hat ihn gesehen und gesprochen ? Niemand Ton uns Menschen. Es kan aber 
doch Menschen geben, die etwas von ihm wissen ; die mochte ich gem spreehen. 
So bald ich also von euch zum erstenmal, von dem grossen Wesen gehort haba, 
so habMch gleich und gom geglaubt, weil ich so lange damach yerlangt hatte." 
{David Crant%, History of Greenland.) Others confirmed this testimony in Ta* 
rious ways, especially one whose argument I have quoted a little further oo 
at p. 147, note 3. 
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iye genius is doing so ; both are the putting something 
nothing was before^ but both are the doing so by a 
tent and -suffident agent, in whom, if you will so have 
thing created may be sud to have had before its crea- 
kind of rudimentary or potential existence/ 
o the other objection, that matter may be the only ori- 
hing from wUch the whole universe has sprung, I may 
e, that the conception of matter in the abstract is not a 
lasier than that of a creating Deity ; the moment one 
its to examine it, it falls away into an innumerable mul- 
of inconceivably small particles, and no one was ever 
IT so long as all extension is divisible, is at all likely to 
3 to catch and examine a real atom, or to find anything 
sed of pure matter ; the invisible air is material, so is an 



des Schaffens schliettst wesentlich das Hervorbringen eines 
darch WoUen, dorch bewasstes Selbstbestimmen in sich ; darum 
ir eiliem peraonlichen Wesen das Schafien zngeschrieben werden. 
entbilt der BegrifF des Schaffens, dass diese Henrorbringen in Unter- 
ron aDem andem, ein absolutes Bedingen, dass es mithin nicht ein durch 
twaa ansser dem Henrorbringenden beschranhtes, sondem ein nnbe- 
achWihthin aof sich selbst rohendes ist ; — Die wiedersinnige Yurstcl- 
i eiliem werdeoder Welt ans nicbts, so dass das Nicbts die Ursache von 
lem der Welt entbielte, haben die Kirchenlebrer damit niemals ver- 
— Julhu MulUr Chriit, L. v, d, Sundtr v. 2. p. 178. Nuilo namque pacto 
cat aliqnid rationabiliter ab aliquo, nisi in facientis ratione prsecedat 
rei &ciend» quasi exemplum, sive, ut aptius dicitur, forma, Tel sunili- 
A regula. Fatet itaque quoniam priusquam fierent imiversa erat in 
mmms nafcorae, quid, aut qualia, aut quomodo futura essent : quare cum 
fiwta simt, darum sit nihil fiiisse antequam fierent, quantum ad hoc, 
i anuit quod nunc sunt, nee erant ex quo fierent ; non tamen nihil erant 
1 ad raiionem facientis, per quam et secundum quam fierent. — Ameim, 
. e. 9. Tn autem Domine, qui et semper Tivis et nihil moritur in Te ; 
I aote primordia seculorum, et ante omne, quod Tel ante dici potest. Tu 
BUS es, Dominusque omnium, quse creasti : et apud Te rerum omnium 
mn stant cause; et rerum omnium mutabilium immutabiles manent 

• et omnium irrationabilium et temporalium sempitema Tivuntrationes. 
tm, Camfeu, L. 1, c. 6. But creation cannot be necessary in the Deity. — 
6 che h essenziale all' £nte nccessario, h anche etemo, et indificiente. 
roduzkne della materia ^ momentanea cosa ; subito che la materia ^, la 
me k finita. Dunque un tal produzione non k etemea, ma un atto pas- 

• per la natura sua. Dunque un tal atto non k essenziale all Ente neces- 
GHalb^rti di Soriot Delia FMstenta et degli attributi di Dh, &c. p. 14. 
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' A»a n i^ ttm ro 9r : oeoc rem ra •rwjfia m rwrrapa, if /f cm ro wp 
ca< tf< 4bU^ ^ro ^raCr<^rvcic: <um orr ^f rs orra rarra fcnr fVTM CaiX« 
X^3lifw fi unffiv jt n arrt0r : cm r««c: a ^f t^n cm ^cmfra cat wdka^ayfurm, 
0t yt t*mv **iHUf avra t^ aXXj§\t0r jtvofuva cat araXXaavo/aMva, cm fi^Tt flrrwxfMi 
hwtiftxtrvra fitfrt IvXXa^^, T^/ta /ur ram orrwc one cv «f ro ov. oXX'o^ 
TfitfTi fuv (rtf, fi VvX^ cvrartu ttvat oy; AWa cm rami varroc fUiXXMr 
atrnfurttv a^^m*trtq^ rovfuyttv rorapocyap if rXjf po«#cifc <nu oCtV>poarDC, ^oOtCy 
r</f nX/iTo^, Kat /<i|coc aopurro^ koi mnpnrroQ. — cfiot fuv ov f ocn oXXo n cimu f 
lUfVttv yt rn airtafmrop. aimi yap iii fvmiav iraamv fiovii cvrifcf cm Mny opc- 
//»//« Kai ovttv tTktfiartKti, ovri yovy yirtroi avn avlrrai om Kunfew cuwrw 
aXSfiv ovlf/uav, xai iia ravra caX«i»c iuccuov ffayti irptaPwnu ro ainw|Uirov.— 
SHmariui y. Hitter^ Ui$t, Phil. p. 490. " Though our general or specific coo- 
t»{i\\tm of matter makes us speak of it as one thing, yet really all matter is noC 
<m<i Irwlivifliial thing, noithcr is there any such thing esusting as one 
iNtlng or ono single body, that we know or can conceive of." — Loch^t 
on //. (J, b. Iv. c. 9. There are some excellent remarks on Epicorean atoms in 
Abbadie's work, p. I. s. i. ch. ti. 
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cannot be inherent in their matter^ for we know that that is 
made up of many particles^ some of which are every day being 
giYen o£ When the leaves drop, for instance, does the life 
drop also ? Clearly not, for though the leaves die it is only 
because they cease to be any part of the plant, the whole plant 
continues to live as before, and the shedding its leaves freely 
18 even a mgn of vigorous life* But if the whole life remains 
midiminiflhed when part of the matter is gone, those material 
particles could not be any part of the cause of the continu- 
ance of life. Again, certain matter lives as this plant, in 
prooesB of time the whole of that matter is changed, the plant 
fives on, new matter worked up into a larger and different 
general form is now maintained by that life, whilst all the old 
matter which once had life is now dead leaves and so forth. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the life has no essential con- 
nection with any particular matter, and it deserves notice that 
the nearest approaches to the phaenomena of life which have 
ever been artificially produced have been the effects of that 
flud, which of all inanimate things approaches most nearly to 
our idea of a spirit, and is least bound by the laws obeyed by 
all material substances. 

In like manner as matter, if it be imperishable, is so as an 
infinitude of atoms, the existence of no one or number of which 
will account for the existence of any other, except by way of 
creation ; so life, or soul must be a number of individuals, 
because if the whole were ever one mass, it is obvious that it 
bas since perished as one mass, and become a number of distinct 
individuals ; as a number of distinct individuals alone, there- 
fore, can it be necessary and imperishable. Whence it fol- 
lows that one all-pervading and alone necessary intelligence 
would not account, except by way of creation, for the ex- 
istence of our individual souls, and therefore they must be 
eternal and severally necessary, or individually created ; but 

it is obvious that they have none of the characteristics of 
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necessary and eternally self-existent being, it follows that 
they are created. 

Thus I have removed the objections to the previous sigo- 
mcnt and its conclusion remains, that the state of tlungp 
around and within us compels us to believe in one and one 
only Being essentially necessary to their and our own ex- 
istence, and therefore concluded to be essentially necessary 
in itself. All else which does exist we must condnde to be 
consequentially necessary as the effect of the will and duuee 
of that Being (I say will and choice, because we have shown 
it to possess intelligence), and the will of the first Being may 
be necessary, not only as a first cause but also as a sustuning 
cause, especially as it is certain that what can create cao 
destroy, and that the creature must always be subordinate to 
and less than the Creator, besides that our own consciousnea 
tells us of our need of a sustainer.^ 

The Deity, as we may now call the necessary being, bdng 
thus shown to be one and eternal, and intelligent. He is also 
onmipresent, because what is absolutely necessaiy must be so 
everywhere, as the absolute necessity that the three angles of 
a triangle should equal two right angles exists everywhere, 
whether there be a triangle there to manifest it or not. What 
is necessary everywhere must be everywhere, and that at once : 

* ** From hence that I have formerly been H\a no valid oonseqiieiioe diat 
therefore I must now be, unless some other cause bo admitted which doth fireiUjf 
create me in each of those particles, or atoms of time, and particnlarly in thk 
instant moment, i. e. doth constantly conserve me in being. If there were aay 
such power conservatory radicated in my essence, doubtless I should be 
of it ; but I am convicted there is none such, and therefore from this one evi< 
that I cannot maintain, or perpetuate my own being for the shortest 
imaginable, I judge that I am subordinate unto and dependent upon some other 
entity distinct from myself." — IF. Ckarleton, Darkneu rfAtheitme dupelUdy di. l, 
sec. 2. The necessity of the Deity as a sustaining and co-efficient came has bees 
often and elaborately maintained, and by none more so than by Archbiiliop 
Bradwardine in his gprcat work De Causa Dei. I suppose it is in a very natunl 
exaggeration of this doctrine that we shall find the true canae of the ciTon 
of Spinoia and the Theistic fibtalists. 
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the Deity, therefore, is omnipresent and consequently omnisci- 
ent. Again, He knows all things past and present, because they 
have been His work or its consequences, produced before 
Him, and He knows all things future, because He knows 
with what capacities all their possible causes were created, 
and what must be their mutual action. He is necessarily all- 
wise, because, having given existence to everything, and seeing 
everything. He must thoroughly understand them all^ which 
IB the sole condition pf perfect wisdom, and of course He that 
can unmake and remake all things is absolutely omnipotent in 
this dependent universe. So much for power and intelligence ; 
now of moral qualities, can the disposition of that intelligent 
Being, by whom all things were made and now exist, be 
changeable or bad ? If goodness be good by an all-pervading 
natural necessity, then must the naturally necessary Being, 
the centre of all natural necessities, be essentially good ; but 
if not, and that only is good which the arbitrary will of the 
Omnipotent declares to be so, then must that Omnipotent, 
who is the sole standard of goodness, be essentially and per- 
fectly good. Again, it is a duty to conform to the will of our 
benefactors ; but if His will, to whom we owe all things, were 
ever bad, or variable, it would be our duty always, or some- 
times, to love evil, but this can never be our duty, goodness 
and duty being, for this purpose, convertible terms. God's 
will, therefore, is never evil ; and though there is evil in the 
world, yet as we have seen that we can account for its ex- 
istence quite as fully as we can reasonably expect, wc have 
here proved, that there is a Being all-powerful, wise, and 
good — ^that there is a God by whom all things exist.* 

' Tbis last section might perhaps have been much shortened by the use of 
gnch arguments as the following : — Si un dtre qui existe ndccssairement n' avait 
point iontesles perfections, il faudrait qu*il fdt bomd ; et sMl etait bom^ que quel- 
que principele bomftt, et s'il avait un principe, qu'il ne ftit point par lui-m6me : 
ee qui d^truit la supposition. En effet s'il n'a point rc^u ses perfections, mais s'il 
' lea tire de Ini-mf me, il-y-a autant de raison qu'il les ait toutes, qu'il-y -en-a qu'il en 
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aitane; etqa'flles ait dans on degr^infini^qaenoD pas dans imdegr§ limits. Cmt 
puiaqu'il n'a point de piincipe de son existence, il n'a pcmit de prindpe amn, 
qui a pA limiter li dix degr& son exceUenoe et ses perfections. — Abbadie, Tr, de Im 
Rel. Chret, B. 1,8. 1. ch. 6. '< The goodness of the Creator is dedodble firam 
similar inferences, for goodness, troth, and justice consisting in the obsenranoe 
of the mutual rights and relations of persons, can only be impeded, either bjr 
ignorance of the different bearings and dependmciee of actions, or by some fraflty 
and imperfection inducing the Tiolation of those bearings and dependencies when 
known and perceived. But the relations of all existing beings, and of every 
possible action, are always and at once present to the yiew of infinite' w i sd om } 
and a Being possessed of omnipotence can be swayed by none of thoee 
nesses or frailties which assail imperfect natures to the yiolation of tha 
rules of truth and equity. — Abp, Summr^t Reeord$ qfCrmtum^roL iL 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Chance and Necettity. 

■ETTJKN'ING to die aifpunent from the existence 
I of permancDt natural laws. We are conscioua 
of miuiy impresnons, whicK we fcnow are not 
I produced by our own actdona, ConsciouBnesa 
dierein tells us tlutt there is some heing external to ourfieWes. 
We are conscious that our own dengns do often fail, and our 
ictions are oilen turned to oppoote effects, so much so that 
»e cannot properly say positively of any one thing, that we 
Till do it, without understanding the addition ; if poasihle, 
Ae power therefore which is external to us is relatively to us 
omnipotent. la this power the will of God, or ia it fate, or 
chance ? The three great and prohi^Iy only possible aolutiona 
(Jour coDsdousncas of control. 

Chance is Ae law according to which things happen when 
Dndirected by any controlling power. Of that which ia go- 
verned by chance we can only prove a probability, grounded 
npon the assumption that like thinga will not immediately 
follow one another, but we are practically cert^ of the hap- 
pening of future events, because we know that like things 
will almost cwtxunly follow one another ; the world, therefore, 
is not governed by chance.' In earlier times, some thought 

■ Tbii >* Aquinu' fifth and lut jinxA of the exiitence of the Deity ; his 
wanlt ara i — Qaint> tu ■omibir ex gubematione rerum. Videmus enim quod 
sliqilk tpte cognitioDe cuent, icilicet corpora naturalia, operantur propter 
fineni : qood ^paret ex hoc, quod umper aut frequenciua eodcm modo ope- 
nnliir nt contaqiuuitiir id quod est optimoin. Unde patet quod Don a casn, 
aed ex intcotioiie |ier*«niiint ad Gnem. Ea autem qtue nnn habent ci^iti- 
anna, nan tendimt In flnem niil direct* ab aliquo oognoaeeale at inteUigente, 
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they could draw an argument from the freaks of nature^ — 
from ^^ lusus naturae," — ^to show that no intelligent Deity 
could be the ruler of the world, but only chance. The an- 
cients who thus regarded Chance as the fountain whence 
flowed the form and order of the universe, had by no means 
so extended a knowledge of natural objects as we possess; 
many things which seemed to them unaccountable^ we have 
discovered to be exactly adapted to some particular end. In 
proportion as our knowledge of nature has extended, so have 
we progressed in the appreciation of the causes and objects of 
formations in animals, of the configuration of the earth, and 
of strange phaenomena throughout the universe, so that any 
philosopher who should now say of anything that there could 
be no reason for it but chance, would only meet with ridicule 
from all his hearers. Again, our extended acquaintance with 
geography has driven into the regions of phantasy many and 
many a strange form of animal and man. Where are the 
Cynocephali, and the Skiopedi, and the Arimaspi, and all the 
herd that find a grave description in works of ancient natu- 
ralists,' and where are the remains of those countiess experi- 
ments in animal-making, which we have been told preceded 
the formation of anything that could maintain itself in life ?* 
Certainly our geological rese^ches have not yet succeeded in 
turning up any such, as they ought to have done, but have 
on the contrary accounted for and reduced to order many 
strange experiences, and especially that king of '^ lusus na- 
turae," the formation of stone shells, and the settibg them on 

sicut sagitta a sagittante. Ergo est aliquid intelligens, a quo omnes res nata- 
rales ordinantur ad finem ct hoc dicimus Deum. — S. T. qu. ii. artic. iii. 

* See Fliny, Nat. Hist. lib. vii. c. ii. where it is remarkable that he adds, 
" si credere licet" only to the account of the wonderful size of some Indian 
trees, probably the truest thing in the chapter. I cannot help thinking that 
Pliny's philosophy was one of the great reasons why he wrote this chapter and 
those near it, and that he found their moral in the subsequent observations 
upon the '* mag^a ludcntis natune varietas." 

• V. Lucretius. 
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the tops of mountains.' Naj^ we are come so far, that some 
philosophers will have it, that the changes of weather are 
governed by some fixed and unchangeable law, — some law as 
unalterable as that which directs the movements of the planets 
in their orbits. For my own part, I am not yet convinced of 
this, but if the universe be thus bound by rule and order, 
where shall we find a place for chance? If our weather 
change and change in fixed and orderly progression, if rain 
and frost and snow and hail, fair weather and tempest, silently 
and certainly pass on in obedience to some eternal law, where 
dudl we then find chance? Clearly no natural thing will 
furnish us with even an illustration of the meaning we give 
that word. But if nothing now move by chance, when did 
it cease to act? Did it, could it, bring this world into its 
present fair state of order, give to each atom its appointed 
sphere of duty, settle the manner of existence best fitted to 
maintiun this chance-constituted fabric against the power of 
its Creator's hand, and then expire, slain as it were by its own 
oflbpring, and pass into the fabulous darkness of a thing which 
once had active life, but whose very bones have been long 
since annihilated ? Men have differed most widely in know- 
ledge and understanding ; one man or one age sees mysteries 
without number, where other men and another age see only 
the orderly working of a well-arranged plan ; if this be so, 
surely it is no argument against the existence and perfections 
of the Deity that some things seem to the wisest of us mys- 
terious. No objection can be drawn from these, unless it 
can be shown that there are things and phaenomena strange 
and capricious by inherent nature, not made to seem so merely 
by man's ignorance,* a proposition which cannot be proved, 

* That such considerations as these onco had some influence, may be seen in 
the fuel that it was a standing question with the schoolmen whether the Cyno- 
eephali were among the objects of salvation. 

^ *' In a Clock or a Watch ; he who should go about to condemn the Shape or 
Use of any particular wheel, the situation or design of which was nut at all 
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and which is practicallj refuted by the fact that better en- 
quiries and fuller study do every day make pliun and easily 
intelligible things heretofore deemed mysterious^ strange, and 
unreasonable. How could this be, did not nature really 
operate upon a settled plan, and with a regular purpose? 

Suppose, if you can, a chance system, where not only a 
few, but millions of chances fell out in orderly progresaon, 
following one another as if according to certain rules and by 
chance regular, the whole thing would be absurd ; a regular 
orderly chance is just no chance at alL^ It is no answer to 
suggest that the universe may be like a drop of water, which, 

tmderstood by him ; it wonld but disooTer his own ignorance, and not at all 
reflect upon the workman. We need not, therefore, be surprised, if in our 
survey of the Universe we be often at a loss how to account for many things 
that we observe there. Many parts of it are wholly out of our reach ; as may 
justly be inferred from the multitude of fixed Stars perpetually diaooTered by 
Telescopes as they are improved in goodness. Other parts we know very little 
more of than their bare existence, as of the nearest of those stars. Other parts, 
as they approach nearer to us, we know something more of, and by observatioo 
and analogy, judge them to bo of the same species with this earth which we 
Inhabit ; such are the Planets. But'amongst these is a very numerous system 
of Comets, the nature and use of which we are in a great measure ig^norant of. 
And of those parts which are nearest to us, even our own Globe, how little is it 
that we know of it ? We live upon the superficies, and cannot tell what is con- 
tained within the Bowels of it, for many thousand miles ; nay, even upon this 
superficies, there are whole species of creatures, which it will be difficult for us 
to determine what purposes they serve. And we find by the improvement of 
microscopes, that nature knows no end in smallness as well as in gpreatness, from 
the multitude of minute animals which everywhere appear. To be able, there- 
fore, to pronounce peremptorily concerning such a system as this, requires to 
be everywhere present in it, to be able to understand and connect every part of 
it, and to see the fitness and ac^ustment of the whole ; which the wisest and 
most sagacious of men are so far from being able to do, that we can scarce con- 
ceive it of any created being of the highest rank or station." — J. CUtrh§ on tht 
Origin of Evil, vol. i. p. 63. Though we have since made immense advances in 
the knowledge of natural objects, how true this observation still is! 

* Soc. UoTipov, u) TIpuTapxtt ra Ivfuravra rac roSe to KoKovntvov dXov ein - 
rpoireveiv ^taftev rtjv rov aXoyov rat iucy dwafuv rat ro 6iqf crvxcv, q ravavna, 
KaOaiTip 01 TrpoaOiv tffnav iXiyov, vow rai ^pornitrtv riva Oavfiafmiv <rvyrarrov- 
vav diaicvfiepvav ; Frot. Ovdev rutv avru>v, a» Oavfiatrre ScMcpart f. 6 fU¥ yap av 
wv iff Xeyeic, ovd* btriov eivai fioi ^aivtrac to St vow iravTa iuucovfuuf avra 
^avai Kai rric otf/€a>cTot; Koefiov Kai y)Xiov kcu ffiXfivfig k€u a<rrtpt*v Ktu ir€unic rifC 
wtpiipopaQ aKioVf rat ovk aWtag eyutyav woTi iripi avrwv tiwot/u ovd*av dd^eufiu 
—Plato Philebtu, c, 16. 
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chancing to fall^ may create myriads of worlds Hke this to 
bdngs proportionately small^ for the millions of chances which 
we know are not imcertain^ do not relate to man alone^ but 
apply as well to all the countless particles of which this globe 
is constituted. It is not a rind of order with a core of chance^ 
but all is orderly throughout^ and the further we penetrate 
into the knowledge of distant worlds^ the more surely we 
disooTer that not only does order rule among them^ but that 
one order binds us up^ together with countless worlds invi- 
flible^ into one orderly and well-govemed whole. Perhaps 
the analogy of a chance drop of water may not be inappli- 
cable^ and if our system be to the universe as that drop of 
water is to the worlds we may conclude that as neither the 
fidi, nor aught that goes on within that tiny globe^ is exempt 
firom the all-pervading influence of natural laws, in ^ like 
manner we and all that concerns us are governed without 
escape by those same natural laws, and so chance can have 
no actual existence.' 

But, though the material universe may in all things act 
according to law, is it so in regard to man in his intellectual 
and moral relations ? Not altogether, because the will of man 
possesses at least a certain freedom and power of self-origina- 
ticm, and cannot therefore in this respect be included in any 
general law. However, ask any one who enters a profession, 



* The material unity which we know to pervade the universe may be usefully 
connected with the logical unity of aU things thus concluded by Anselm in his 
Mood, c iii. Qnicquid^est, non nisi per aliquid est. Quod cum ita sit ; aut 
est mram, ant sunt plura, per quae sunt omnia quse sunt. Sed si sunt plura, aut 
ipsa reienmtur ad nnum aliquid, per quod simt : aut eadem plura singula sunt 
per te : aut per se invicem simt. At si plura ipsa sunt per unum, jam non sunt 
omnia per plnra : sed potius per illud unum, per quod hsc plura sunt. Si vero 
plura singula sunt per sc, utique est una aliqua vis, vel natura cxistcndi 
ae, qua habent ut per se sint. Non est autem dubium, quod per idipsum 
oniim sint, per quod habent, ut sint per se. Ycrius ergo per ipsum unum 
cuncta sunt, quam per plura, quse sine eo uno esse non possunt ; ut vero plura 
per se invioem sint, nulla patitur ratio : quoniam irrationalis cogitatio est, ut 
aliqua res sit per illud, cui dat esse, &c 
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or applies himself to any business^ and though^ If he be a re- 
flecting man^ he may tell you that there is some doubt as to 
himself, as to his own power and his own success, he will 
certainly tell you also, that as to the general rule, the law of 
social economy, no one can doubt but that industry brings 
profit, and virtue honour ; and except so far as any individual 
may be individually concerned, the effect will as certainly 
follow upon the cause, as in the material universefNuid that if 
a man be honest and temperate, and diligent, he will be happy 
and healthy, and successful ; nearer than this, unless we were 
to reduce man to a machine, and exclude all moral government 
by external influences, we cannot expect to go ; for though 
unchanging rules of sequence might seem at first right more 
favourable to virtue, we shall see, if we consider them closely, 
that if there were no doubt, there would be no room for ex- 
ertion; if there were no seeming accidents man would be 
morally, where he is physically, in such countries as yield 
certain maintenance to very moderate labour — where fruits 
grow freely man never plants, where game abounds man never 
labours, where the harvest never fails man never strives for 
more than bare subsistence. Thus it is that the fairest parts 
of the earth generally have the most backward races of men 
for their inhabitants, and thus, too, those whose lives show the 
most prosperous returns for all their labours are, take them as 
a whole, the least elevated in mental and moral culture: conven- 
tional honesty and moderate diligence suffice for all their wants; 
beyond these and the ends they serve, beyond steadiness and 
outward decency, and skill in their own occupations, if they 
attain to these, they hardly ever think of knowledge and mo- 
rality at all ; and indeed it is a lamentable fact, that the 
greatest vice is not unfrequently joined with the greatest skill 
and popularity, and genius. If we go further, and attempt to 
apply the theory of chance government to the happiness and 
misery of men, viewed in relation to their moral qualities, we 
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are immediatelj involved in the absurd assertion, that by the 
laws of nature it is as likely that the consciousness of goodness 
will make a man miserable, as that it will tend in any way to 
his happiness, a doctrine too glaringly false to be ever seriously 
defended. The external control, therefore, to which we are 
subject is not to be attributed to chance, it is necessity. 

Fatid necessity is the most favourite substitute for a personal 
Deity, perhaps, because in it we seem to have found a kind of 
stem hard law, which fidly answers our sense of control, and 
yet leaves us practically much more free than the supposition 
of our freedom ; what has been said of a doctrine its opponents 
all^e to include this idea,^ may be more truly said of the 
idea itself, that it is a sheep in wolfs clothing ; for if all my 
feelings and actions are governed and directed by a power ex- 
ternal to myself, and wholly inflexible, why need I have any- 
thing like anxiety, or mental trouble : surely to rejoice and 
make merry all tiie days of my life is my only duty, as it is 
my great privilege ; but unfortunately this very conclusion 
brings us into direct collision, not only with our own premises, 
but with the first and most powerful of our natural feel- 
ings ; such, for instance, as the wisdom of forethought, the 
care of self-preservation, the sense of duty and responsibility, 
and the very ideas of wisdom and folly themselves.^ If the 
world were actually governed by an abstract unalterable ne- 
cesfflty, all these would be simply and utterly unreasonable, 
yet they can never be shaken ofi* altogether, and will haimt us 
in the shape of prudent resolves, an anxiety about our health, 
and a vague sense of dutiful submission being right and beau- 

' By Coleridge of Calvinism, in his Aids to Reflection. 

* We mast hold and act with Fyrrho, though on different grounds. Ov^iv 
yap tfaoKtv ovre koXov, ovn aurxpov, ovrt lixaiov, ovrt aliKov, rat oponaQ nri 
wetyrttyf pilitvavai ry oXiyOctf , — ov yap paXkov roll ti rode eivai iKOffrov. Aro- 
XovOoc ^9V coi ry Pu^, ptidev uerpiiroptvog priSt fpvXarropevog, airavra vipitrra' 
ptvot,apa^att ci rvxoc, k€u KpfipvovcKcu Kwac, kcu baa roiavra, pri^ev rcug aioQi)- 
mtnv iinrptTr^tv, (<TuZta9<u pivrot — iftro rwv yvufpiptav (!) oKoXovOovyrtttv.) — 
DUfgtmt Laertiutin Vit, Pyrrhan, 
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tiful^ or at least of the folly of grieving under what ia ineri- 
table ; ^ these thoughts we shall find necessary to us in our 
friends^ if we profess to have overcome them for ourselves, 
and we shall certainly feel a dbposition to enUghten, or con- 
sole those Mends on some of these topics even at the yeiy mo- 
ment when we have tried to convince the world and ourselves 
that this prudence^ this care and dutiful submisdon, this prac- 
tical wisdom and folly^ and the conviction we aim at producing, 
cannot be of any tiie least use to us^ and in fact are imposable 
and seLf-contradictory ; for as to the idea of a man's having 
any power over his thoughts and feelings, or his wishes and con- 
victions, that on the doctrine of necessity must be simply and 
utterly absurd; and so our own actions directiy and neces- 
sarily contradict our teaching. In trutii, if there be a three- 
fold test of the correctness of any opinion, corresponding to tiie 
threefold nature of man, each of its branches will bring this 
opinion of natural necessity to its proper and appropriate con- 
tradiction ; for if we rely upon necessity refusing to add to it 
any volition of our own, to supply our physical wants,' we 
shall soon physically perish. If we apply it to morals, it 
destroys our moral nature even more rapidly;' and if we 

' £( fifidifiioQ itniv apxfl frpa^fiag avBpiairoQf iriptTTug ex^' '^ povXivtoBcu, 
Etc fi yap xpi1<f^Tai ry fiovXy fitidifAiac av trpa^eiog Kvpiod ro dt KoXXurnvKtu 
Tifiibtrarov tv avOpiainfi inpirrov aifo^aviiv, to arowiararov av ccif. E< T9ww 
povXiviTai, irpa^aag Iviica /SovXeverac* ira<ra yap fiovXti irpa^ttg iv€Ka cm Ua 
rrpaXiv. — Nemesius dt nalura hominisj ch. 39. 

' VlaraioTaToi Si iravrw; Kai 6c irfpc rag rixyag irovovfuroi' aWcvOw^crn 
fifv 6 y€iopyog, fii^rt ciripfia Karafidkiav, fiiirt dpeiravtiv OtiKafuvoc inrepwXoviJi- 
<ru h 6 tfiiropog Kq.v PovXrirai, Kq.v fiti, rtig tifuipfuvtig avr^ awaOpoiZownig ra 
Xpfjfiara, — Serm, I, de morib. per Symeonem Magist, e S. Basilii eperibut teUet, 

* Et yap rtav Kara Kcuciav rac aptrtiv ivipyintannv, ovk ac rov if*iifuv uaw apxoi, 
aXX'eK mig ^vanag di avayKai, vipirrot fuv oi vofioOtrcUf ra wpcucria ifuv cm ra 
^tvKTa SiopiJiovrig' jrtpirroi Si kcu o\ ducaarcui apirtjv rifiutvng koi waytfpuof 
KoXaliovTtg, ov yap rov icKiirrov ro aduetifui, ovdi rov ^ovung. y yt ovdi /SovXo* 
ftivy Svvarov rfv xpaniv riig x^'P^^C* Sia ro avawoSpaorov nyc iwi rag xpaCctf 
KariTTuyovotig apayKtfg, — Symeon Magister ubi supra. Nam stoliditas iiiTeiuri 
qasD major potest, quam mala esse nulla contendere, et tanquam malos perdere et 
condoninere peccantes? — Amobius. adv, Gent, lib. ii. § 78. 
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attempt to i^ly it to the intellect, our intellectual £u^ulties 

must Yaniah into a merely passive receptivity* 

It is no answer to this to say, that of course necessity ope- 
ittesby means of our conscious volitions, for if so, itis aneces- 
Biy necessarily contrary to our consciousness, which certainly 
tdls us that we are swayed indeed by motives, but never com- 
pelled by them. If, however, any one affirms that necessity 
may consist with our nature, and does not exclude us from 
any of the truths on which we are every day obliged to act, 
then neither does it affect the being, or wisdom, or goodness 
of the Deity ,^ or indeed anything at all, and perishes itself 
instead ; for if, notwithstanding the dominion of blind neces- 
sity, a house must have a builder, then the world too must 
have a maker ; if a ship that navigates with wonderful success 
a most difficult and intricate passage must have a skilful pilot, 
then the world must have a wise and skilful governor ; and if 
it be not mere cruelty to punish a criminal, then a just God 
will certainly punish sinners : deny the first set of propositions, 
and you set yourself in opposition to the common sense of all 
mankind ; admit the first and deny tiie second, and you are 
arbitrarily inconsistent, and contradict your own self. But if 
you will distinguish kinds of necessity, and admit tiiat there 
may be such a thing as a necessarily free choice, and tiien 
suppose the original cause of all to be necessary in itself, the 
acts of man to be at least in part merely conditionally neces- 
sary, as the effects of his own free will within the extent of its 
power, and everything beyond tiiat, and without him, as ne- 
cessary, because it is as an Almighty power directs, or did 
once for all direct, in giving it the nature it now possesses, 
and that tiie whole universe is planned and ordered according 
to that moral necessity which is inherent in perfect wisdom 
and goodness ; then indeed you will probably speak in a man- 
ner consistent with yourself, and with the facts around you, 

* See the chapter on Necessity, in Butler's Analogy. 
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bat your doctrine of necessity will have ^ven place to that oi 
a real Deitr. 

Perhaps the most ready argument to show that neither 
chance nor innate qualities can be the ultimate causes and 
governors of the uniYerse, may be drawn firom the fiict, that 
men have been found to claim for each of them separately 
this honour. If chance governed, there could be no certainty; 
if innate qualities alone prevailed, there could be no uncer- 
tainty ; yet we know that practically there are some things 
certain, and some which are, and seem to be essentiaUy, un- 
certain. 

If, then, neither of these solutions will avail, we must adopt 
the third, with which the grounds upon whioh both the others 
are based may easily be reconciled, for a personal will can 
alone control other personal wills such as our own, and may 
and does act generally by rule, but may and does for par- 
ticular purposes deviate firom that rule, and is thus in some 
respect always uncertain ; of this. Fate in its general sense of 
an overruling determination, is some expression, though what 
blind fate can be is not so easily explained. 

Now the world being governed by a Being, omnipotent 
and omnipresent, for the control is universal, and therefore 
the power must be present everywhere, can we conceive of 
this Being as other than morally perfect ? Surely not, for the 
thought of a Being present everywhere and always capable 
of effecting its intention, whatever it may be, — the thought 
of such a Being as animated with the desire to afflict and 
torment unnecessarily, or with any desire incompatible with 
the most perfect justice and benevolence, so as to be supposed 
capable of doing any evil intentionally, or through the want 
of perfect wisdom, capable of doing it unwittingly, — such an 
idea is too shocking to have been ever seriously realized, and 
has, I think, never been so ; those who have dreamed of an 
evil Deity, have always supposed a greater of perfect good- 
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nesB, and those who, realizing the true idea of Deitj^ have 
doabted His wisdom and goodness^ are those who have denied 
tbe existence of any Deity at all. The idea of eternal tor- 
ments is very awful in any case, but if the Deity, the direct- 
ing power which governs all things, were at all short of per- 
fection in wisdom or goodness, the best of all mankind might 
be punished eternally, and the worst escape, which our moral 
nature declares to be wholly impossible. And lastly, as to 
the unity of the Deity, not only is it imphilosophical and con- 
tnury to the economy of power observable in all natural pro- 
ceases to suppose plurality unnecessarily, but the very idea of 
perfection includes that of unity, at least to an extent suffi- 
dent to convince us of it, in the absence of any argument to 
raise a contrary presumption. 




CHAPTER VL 

Of the Detign and Goodtuss manifated in tke Stntetitrt \ 
of the Universe, 

' we turn from the indirect evidence, Uiat nc 
aibstitute can be suggeated for die pore and per- 
fect Deity, to the direct evidence offered to the 
I nature of its original by the actual state of thii^ 
around ub, and contemplate the formation and order of the ex- 
ternal world, we shall see that each thing in its place and oida, 
and all in one grand harmonious whole, work together for ihe 
good of the universe, and that things in themselves blind, and 
deaf, and helpless, when in their natural and proper places, 
evolve results more beautiful and more lasting than anything 
the art of man can effect.' So certain and universal is this, 
that no naturalist when he finds a new and unexpected forma- 
tion, thinks for a moment, that perhaps it was put there for 
nothing, but be^ns immediately to enquire what use it serves, 
observe what use, for it is as far from his imagination, that an 
animal, for instance, should be so framed as to cause suffering 
to itself, as that its formation should have no object whatever, 
and ho would laugh at the suggestion, that he had perhaps 
found something at last useless, or po»tively injurious.* So 

I Figliate in manounarosa, e dimandate a coatoro se bnno dirri cbi le IsToib 
A gentilmento quel manto, cui cede lo Scarlato ancora Reals, e chi aegue gi^ da 
Mnli anni, clia il mondo dura, a larorargliene ogol Pruaavera nn noTello T Ia 
Terra e cieca, e non g'inlende di colori, di TigtosiCk, di vagheua, ^ p roporriont^ 
ciccbe sono le spine, ondepuUula nn ii bel Gore,cieclie le radiclie, ciechi i nini; 
ciecho sono le rugiardech'ellahaper latte,ecieco it Sole, che le apre ml niattiila 
ta boccia su cui pompeggia , e che glie I'aduggia alia sera, per ligarars, a qoaati 
Tt^liano atlcnderri del morlali, la vanitk delle loro ambite bellei 
L'lncTedah Hnia letua. Fart I. ch. is. § 2. 

* If thisbeso,a«itceTtaii>lj is, in natural science, do not tliosep; 
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it is of the human frame itself, though there are m it still, 
6ome formations of which scientific men are obliged to confess 
that they do not understand the objects and uses ; there is no 
one actually engaged in scientific research, who will seriously 
ten you, that he is doubtful whether they are of any use at all, 
or whether the purposes they serve are beneficial, or not. 
This being so, I need not stay to prove that the eye, or the 
ear, or the hand is a very wonderful and wonderfully well 
eoDstnicted machine ; ' or that the whole structure of any plant, 
or ammal you may name, or especially of man himself, is most 
wonderful, and most beautifrdly and excellently fitted toge- 
tber; but I may at once conclude, as the result of all our ex- 
perience and observation, that man himself and everything 
known to lum is wonderfully formed and adapted, even in 
those parts which are invisible to the unassisted human eye, 
each to some particular object, and through that object to 
Ae good of itself and of the whole. Hence it follows neces- 
earily, that somewhere or other, there must be intelligence to 

meieniific manner in regard to theology, who allow, that because the existence 
of eril leem s njnrkras and imneoeflsary, therefore it may be so ; and who refuse 
to ftOow the slightest weight in this investigation, to that analogy, which they 
cumofi bat admit to be supreme and conclnsiTe in aU other enquiries ? 

' Stnno Anassagora, che TUomo, in grazia deUe mani da lui godute fosse dotato 
deOa natoxm di senno. (F. Aritt. de part. Animal y lib. iv. c. 20. Galen de usu 
part. lib. L c 1.) Nel che egli erro certamente, mentre non perch^ v'era la 
cetera In fiuto il snonatore^ma perch^ y'era il suonatore fu fiEtbbricata la cetera. 
Nob fo perd data la mente all'Uomo, perche egli possedeva le mani : ma bensi 
fimno date all' Uomo le mani, perche egli possedera la mente. Tuttavia questo 
crnnre p»i^l«*A» un gran Panegirico delle mani, mentre dinota, essere stupendo il 
kro laTorio, ehe non on Uomo del Volgo, ma delle Scuole, arrivo a potersi per- 
snaderey bendi^ fidsamente, che in riguardo delle mani noi fossimo ragioncToli. 
—Sagmari^ Inertdulo maa tevta, part I. c. xy. § 2. If a man should affirm, that 
sa ape, casually meeting with pen, ink and paper, and faUing to scribble, did 
happen to write exactly the Leriaihan of Thomas Hobbes, would an atheist be- 
liefe such a thing ? and yet he can easily digest as incredible as that, that the 
ionnmerable members of the human body, which, in the style of the Scriptures 
ire aU written in the book of God, and may admit of almost infinite variations 
shore the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, were at first fortuitously scribbled, 
sod by mere accident compacted into this beautiful, and noble, and most wonder- 
fidly nseful firame which we now see it carry .^Bmti«y. Sermon IL On Atheism. 
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plan and direct^ and goodness to choose good ends^ and beside 
these unity to make all work in hannony / as much higher and 
greater and more true^ than any that man possesses, as the 
works of nature excel in ingenious contrivance and beneficial 
effects and general harmony^ the very highest masterpieces of 
human ingenuity and skill.* This intelligence, goodness, and 
unity do not exist in the things themselves, — ^in the material 
atoms and spiritual units which go to make up the universe, 
for if we at all disturb their proper order of working, they will 
decay instead of reproducing, destroy instead of preserving, 
suffer instead of enjoying, and counteract one another instead 
of working out any such results as in their natural place and 
order they are adapted to accomplish. This intelligence, good- 
ness and imity, therefore, much higher than any we are ac- 
quainted with elsewhere, and as r^ards this universe severally 
perfect, must reside in some being external to that universe, 
and differing from it at least as much as our own souls differ 
from our bodies, that is, there is a God.' No such mere neces- 

* Quod si in uno exercitu tot fuerint imperatores, quot legiones, quotoc^oitef, 
quot cunei, quot ake ; primum nee instrui poterit acies, anoquoqne perumlonr 
recusante ; nee rcgi facile nee temperari ; quod suis propriis ooosiliis Ml*«^r 
omnes ; quorum diveroitate plus noceant, quam prosint Sic in hoc lerom n»- 
turffi imperio, nisi unus fuerit, ad quern totius summse cura referatur, muTeiraa 
solventuT, et corruent. Dicere autem, multomm arbitrio regi mnnduniy tale est, 
quale si quis affirmet, in uno corpora multas esse mentes ; quoniam molla et 
▼aria sunt ministeria membrorum ; ut singuloa corporis sensus, singnbe mentet 
regcre eredantur : item multi affectus, quibus conunoveri solemus, vel ad iram, 
▼el ad cupiditatem, vel ad lfetitiam,Yel ad metum, vel ad miseratioiiem ; at in his 
onmibus totidem mentes putentuT operari Quod si quis profecto dicat ; ne ipsam 
quidem, quse una est, habere videatur. Quod si in uno corpore tantamm rernm 
gubemationem mens humana possidet, et universb simul intenta est : cor all- 
quis existimet, mundum non posse ab uno regi, a pluribus posse ? — LaeUntims, 
De falsa BeligUmef lib. L § 3. 

* Nature cannot act [as she does] without rationality, and therefore there most 
be a reason which directs nature. Embodied souls, though rational, cannot 
direct nature, as they are ignorant of its character ; therefore there is an omnis- 
cient being, the director of nature, which is Iswara, or Qod^—Vachetpati ; cittd 
bjf H, H. Wilson in hit Commentary appended to the Trantlatum of the Sdakbym Kd" 
rikd, c. 56. 

' Neque enim divinorum librorum tantummodo auctoritas esse Denm pre- 
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sary agent as a pantheistic naturalism might suggest^ would 
at all answer the exigences of the case, for an agent cannot be 
one, beneficent and intelligent, in the sense in which the 
coarse of things shows him to be, without being also free and 
personal, and no objection can be made to these latter attri- 
butes, which would not also go to disprove the former, and to 
show that what we know to be true ought to be impossible. 

An illustration and confirmation of this natural evidence 
may be drawn firom the order and progression, which certainly 
exist in nature, so that, by most minute steps we can trace an 
ascending series from the very rudest senseless rock to the 
very highest powers of human intellect;* in this series why 
should we stop before we come to its extremities, which are, 

dint, sed omnis quae nos circumstat, ad quam nos etiam pertinenms, nniversa 
ipn remm natiin proclamat, habere se prsefltantissimum Conditorem, qui nobis 
Bentem raUonemque naturalem dedit, quae viventia non iriventibas, sensu prse- 
£ta mm sentientibiis, intelligentia non intelligentibas, immortalia mortalibus, 
inpotentilnu potentia, injnstis justa, speciosa deformibus, bona malis, incorrup- 
tibllia cormptibilibus, inimatabilia mutabilibuB, invisibilia visibilibus, incorpo- 
nlia oorponJibns, beata miseris, prsferenda Tidcamos. Ac per hoc quoniam 
rebus creatisCreatorem sine dabitatione prsejionimus, oportet ut eum, etsumcm 
Tivere, et concta sentire atqne intelligerc, et mori, corrupi, mutarique non posse, 
Dec corpus ease, sed spiritum, omnium potentissimum, justissimum, speciosissi- 
■nm, optimum, beatissimum fateamur. — Avg, de Trin. lib. xt. 6. 

^ WiUi respect to the perfection of those several sorts of beings that are visible 
to US. Some there are that are without any power, so much as of vegetation, or 
propagation of their kind. Others are endued with a power of vegetation, that 
are propagated from seeds according to their kind, that grow, and live, and die. 
A third sort are, animals that have a life of sense, if not (as 'tis probable) some 
degree of reason too, in their sphere. But there are a yet more noble sort of 
animals, we call men, that have not only sense and some low degree of reason, 
bnt such noble fiusulties as enable them to understand things that are above the 
reach of sense. I would not drive any argument further than it will easily go, 
bat methinks, this plain climax in the creatures that are visible to us, can scarce 
choose bnt lead a considering man to believe, that there are a higher sort of 
rational beings that depend less on matter, and are not so clogged and pressed 
down with it, as these rational natures in mankind seem to be. And conse- 
quently, that we must at last come to some one most perfectly rational, intelli- 
gent, and wise being, that is the cause and original of all things.— JuAn Hancock, 
BoyU Lectures, 1706. Compare Thos, AquinaSfSumma Theologia, Qua:stio2, Articu- 
ius 3, " Utrum est Dens. Quarta via sumitur ex gradibus qui in rebus inveni- 
nntur," et seqq. — KXtficucoc yap ^ueijv, Oeov dpfioaaQ rrjv ktioiv, ^i*avTrji ^poc 
Uarrov roig fiKoOiioig avaPaatv (rtxvrioaTo, — Baiil. Seleucuty Orat, i. 
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the one a perfect being, that is Grod^ and the other, the near- 
est possible approach to nothing, or perhaps nothingness itsdC 

This series may be traced in nature in a thousand ways ; 
in fact we cannot find anything that has not a jdace in some 
natural series. Of course we can only expect to see a portion 
of any of these series until and unless we become onmisdent^ 
and therefore our ignorance of a large part of each is no aiga- 
ment against its existence and continuance, but rather the con- 
tinual discoveries we are making in such matters ought to in- 
cline our belief in the opposite direction. There is a very plain 
reason why we do not directly perceive any higher portion 
than our own selves ; it is because no intellectual,a8 no phymcal 
capacity can ever comprehend and as it were contain anything 
greater than itself, though om: researches and enquiries, at the 
same time that they make known to us new links elsewhere, 
conduct us inevitably to the conclusion, that higher powers 
and higher intelligence must have some existence. No series 
which has evident and necessary limits can be really infinite, 
such can be so only in relation to some power of perception or 
calculation, which, like our own, is less than perfect. 

Beings exist for one another, as the earth for grass, grass 
for the ox, the ox for man, and man for what ? Surely for 
God, or the series would, after gradually arising from nothing, 
fall back at once from its highest point, which would be 
absurd ; it must go on to that which, being perfect, is a suf- 
ficient cause for itself. It is no answer to this to show that 
man's body, for instance, feeds worms, which are much lower 
in the scale of being than himself, for it cannot be pretended 
that man as a whole, body and soul together, serves any such 
purpose, and the truth is, that man, as matter, stands to living 
things of any kind in the relation of the less to the greater, 
though as a whole the relation may be exactly reversed; 
everything which has two parts may be regarded fiN>m three 
points of view, and may take a place in three distinct series. 
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and 80 it is with man. Thus the objection only serves to 
display a new token of all surveying intelligence, and to raise 
our conception of the designer and governor of all, by bring- 
ing home to us that marvellous interpenetration and complete 
economy of causes and relations which so eminently distin- 
guish the works of nature firom those of our lesser under- 
standings. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Evidence afforded by tike SmtlofMan} 

lUR couBciousness ebowa us many thinge widun 
\ outsoItcs which point to the existence of the 
Deity. Take the constnence of man, when it 
! reproves and when it encourages, can we seri- 
ously believe that there is no external ratificatjon of thoee 
reproofs and praises, or that they are merely the foretaste or 
presentiment of some natural and inevitable consequences of 
our actions, and that therefore it will make no difference to as 
whether we obey or stifle it? Are we not sure that it is 
a voice which addresses us as moral beings, as capable of other 
influences than those of mere pbyracal desire and fear ? It is 
obvious that conscience speaks of the moral government of a 
moral being by some other far more powerful, that is, it tells 
us of a Ruler, who is and must be omnipotent and perfect* 
Closely connected with this is that sentiment, which looks 

1 There u averf good ■tklementoftlie deiignajul goodness manifettedin the 
intellectual constitnlion of man in Abbadie's Work, part 1, tec. 1, ch. II. 

* It mast be confessed b; all that there is a law of natDre written iip<ni the 
hearts of men, which directs them to commendable actions, if thej will attend to 
the writing in their own consciences. This law cannot be considered withont the 
notice of a lawgiver. For it ia but a natural and obvious conclusion, that some 
superior hand engrafted tbose principleg in man, since he finds something in him 
accusing him upon the pursuit of DDComely actions, though bis heart beatrcmgiy 
inclined to them : man knows he never planted this princii^e of reluctancy in his 
own soul ; he can never be the cause of that which he cannot tie &iendt wttb. 
If be were the cause of it, wbj doth he ttot rid himself of it ? No man woold 
endure a thing that doth frequently molest and disquiet bim if he conld cashier 
it. It is therefore sown in man by some hand more powertiil than man, and 
which is so rooted that all the force that man can use cannot poll it up, — St iplttm 
Cha-mock, on thi Eiittmct of God, part I. Koica luiZu irii(r];(i iia re nr>.iiJo£ h 
atumiv. /3ii<niviCafuivc rp ^uxPi 1*1> " irw/ui rmc irXqyatc fuumjioficiroc.— 
Dtmaphiiiu Saiitntia, 
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yeiy like the renuuns of an innate idea of the Deitj^ I mean 
that vague feeling of awe, which comes at times over every 
mm, espedally if he be alone, and in silence, so that he shall 
fbllj realize his own loneliness ;' then, if he have time to think, 
he feels a dread of some miseen power, an expectation of some 
silent voice, which will bring his conscience into unusual 
activity, and will not suiFer him to outrage eternal justice by 
any firesh offence ; the presence of the Deity seems to over- 
shadow him, and all that is turbulent and earthly and wicked 
seems to die in him, or to be turned into the listening consci- 
ousness of religious awe, similar in duly increased proportion 
to that feeling which is excited by the presence of a man of 
extnK>rdinaiy power and goodness. 

Even when they profess perfect intellectual doubt, men 
show the imnatural character of scepticism and their own 
innate disposition to awe and reverence, by the tendency they 
exhibit to seek to some higher power, those otherwise the 
most incredulous, seeking rest in the predictions of fortune 
tdlers, or the presages of dreams, or the superstitious observ- 
ance of days, or the fear of omens and presentiments, so much 
80, that it is all but proverbial how superstitious nearly every 
infidel has been in some things. 

There can scarcely be a more suicidal objection than that 
which has been sometimes put forward, that possibly fear has 
been tlie true original of all human religion, for this admits to 
the full all that we have said above, as well as the conclusion 
I haye desired to arrive at, for it declares that the conscious- 
ness of man is naturally impressed by a fear of some punish- 

* Ein Mensch ist doch ganz anders als die Thiere gemacht. Diese dienen 
einaiider and endlich alle dem Menschen zur Speisc, und haben keinen Yerstand. 
Der Mensch aber hat eine verstandige Seele, ist niemanden in der Welt untnr> 
worfen, und furchtet sich doch von den Kiinftigen. Vor wem furchtet er sich 
dann ? Das moss ein grosser Geist sein, der uns zu gebieten hat. Wen man doch 
den kennte and zum Freunder hatte ! — Reauming of a healhen tiative of Greenland, 
T. ante, p. 122, note 3 (at the end). 
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ment foUowing up his offences, and by a certain feeling that 
when most alone he ia moet helpless in the hands of scnne 
saperior power, and that the conclusion naturally and uni- 
Tcrsally, and I will add, therefore, properly,' drawn firom this 
has always been, that there is a Crod. 

Most men have, and all men are capable of certain abstract 
ideas, which cannot, or can hardly be accounted for without 
believing in the Deity ; we have ideas of infinity and perfec- 
tion,' nay we must have them before we can form any intel- 
ligible or correct idea of ourselves, or of any actual thing 
with which we are acquainted ; we must have a conceptioD 
of a perfect Being before we can know that we are ourselvee 
imperfect, and some idea of space without bounds must pre- 
cede the idea of form, that is of bounded space,' and thus the 

* If mmn be ligfaUy defined a rfttkmal aninuJ, then human nature must be i 
ratiooal nature : but if so, a foundation in reason, and an orig^ in human nature 
are not two different predicates, but one and the same, only in different ex 
pression. — Warburton, on Humt't Natural HUUry of Btligum* 

* '' Bj the name of God I understand a certain substance infinite (and sc 
forth). Now so divine, excellent, and perfect are all these attributes, that whei 
with reverential awe I contemplate them either conjunctively or distinctly 
I become fully informed that they are too great and noble to be derived from sc 
mean, frail, and imperfect a being as myself : and upon this firm foundatioi 
I erect to myself this verity, that God doth exist. For though the idea of i 
substance be included in me for this cause, that I am a substance, yet it doth no( 
necessarily follow that, therefore, I can have the idea of an infinite substance, 
since I am myself but finite, unless that idea first proceed from a substance 
really infinite." — Charleton*s D,cf A,, ch. 1, sec. 2. 

' " I demand from the whole world by what means possible I should come tc 
understand that I doubt, desire, &c. i. e. that something b wanting to my na 
ture which I find requisite to make it perfect ; if there were in me no idea ol 
a more perfect Being, by comparing whose perfections with my own deficiencio 
I am brought to an assured knowledge of the imperfection, and so the suboidi 
nation and dependence of my own being." — W. CfutrUton, u, s. L'Etendni 
inteDigible infinie n'est point une modification de mon esprit ; elle est immuaUe 
<^tcmeDe, n<^cessaire. Je ne puis doutcr de sa r^aliU^ et de son inmienait^. Oi 
tout ce qui est inmiuable, ^temel, necessaire, et surtout infini, n*est point um 
creature, et ne peut appartenir k la creature. Done elle appartient au Cr^ateur 
et ne peut se trouver qu*en Dieu. Done il y a un Dieu et une raison ; un Diei 
dans lequel se trouve Tarch^type queje contemple du monde cr^ que j'habite 
un Dieu dans lequel se trouve la raison qui m'^daire par les id^ puremeu' 
intelligibles qu'elle foumit abondamment ik mon esprit et k oelui de tous lei 
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idea of Grod is implied in and presupposed by that of man, 
seeing that we know ourselves, and all around us, to be im- 
perfect, wluch could not be unless we had some standard of 
infinite, that is (as the word infinite is used in these matters), 
pure goodness and knowledge and power with which to com- 
pare them. It is siurely impossible to realize the necessary 
conception of existence, and believe that there is no absolute 
existence ; of power, yet believe that there cannot be any Om- 
nipotent; of knowledge, and be sure there is no Omniscient; 
or of goodness, and deny that there is any purely good Being, 
or maintain that that highest good all men seek so eagerly is, 
after all, a mere phantasy in its perfection, though so real 
when impure and mutilated.^ Besides, we can have, and from 

bommes. Car je suis s(ir que tous les hommes sont unis k la meme raison quo 
moi ; paisque je suis certain qu'ils voient, ou peuvent voir ce que je vois quand 
je rentre en moi-m&ne, et j'y deoouyre les v^rit^ ou les rapports necessaires quo 
nmferme la substance intelligible de la raison universelle qui babite en moi, 
oo plnt&t dans laquelle habitent tous les intelligences."— M(i/e6ranrAf Entret. sur 
U Metapk, 2me Entretien. 

* " For why does not the n^dle more naturally turn towards its beloved 
north, nor th^ heliotrope more zealously affect the kisses of the rising sun, than 
the sool of man, especiaUy when by often reflecting upon her own excellencies 
die has disdainfully shaken off those plummets which sink her down into matter, 
dihting and spreading herself boundlessly beyond the utmost sphere of finite 
beings, points with her full bent and verticity to. the fruition of some infinite 
good, as the only centre whereon she can finally rest ? We find by experience 
that these noble intelligent creatures are too large for the circle and embraces of 
nature ; aspiring above the gratifications of sense and materiality to the ever- 
lasting possession of a spiritual and inmiortal blessedness. They can indeed 
refresh themselves with the excellencies of the creatures, and discover such 
variety of sweetness and beauty in their natures as will plentifully entertain 
them with delightsome speculations. But for pure rest and peace, for plenary 
tcquiesoence and termination of desires, 'tis nowhere, I say, to be found within 
the whole latitude of the creation. The Depth saith, It is not in me, and the Sea 
flaith. It 18 not in me ; so that though our perx'erse wills should pursue their 
beloved prey through aU the vast wilderness of the world, and force our enslaved 
understandings to follow the chase with them, yet after all their toil and labour 
they must at last sit down weary and dissatisfy 'd, find themselves poor and 
indigent in the midst of all their enjoyments, and weep with the insatiable 
Hgoedon, because they cannot find a world — some solid and substantial happiness, 
which may fill the utmost capacity of their craving appetites, and refresh them 
with an inexhaustible spring of uninterrupted delights. But whence is it, I ask 
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time immemorial have had, and acted, and argaed upon our 
ideas of the relations which would foUow from the existence of 
a Creator and Deity. K these relations and abstracts had no 
corresponding absolute and concrete, our ideas would be in 
fact ideas of absolutely nothing, yet some of them are neces- 
sary to enable us to think at all : either therefore our mental 
system is based, in some material parts, on shadowy illu- 
sions, or else there is some being possessing these noUe 
attributes, that is, there is a Grod, which, after the proofii and 
illustrations we have already gone through, we must sorely 
readily believe. 

again, that our souls have these capaciotis, these dilated desires ; unless there be 
some Being of such ample, copious and solid excellence, as may answer to the 
full extent of them ? Some object within the latitude of its entity proportion- 
able for them to fix and bottom upon ? That is, in other terms, unkas there be a 
God." — Thos. Gregory^ fAiffriiuav 6 Ococ, p. 36. 




CHAPTER VOL 

Of the SeHfficial Efeett of Theum. 

IHEefiect of the belief in a Deity when really and 
1 earnestly embraced, upon the character of man, 
I fumishea a strong ground of probability for tlie 
I tniHi of that belieC How diflferently does ad- 
venity affect a believer and an anbeliever. If a man really 
believe it to come from an allwiee goodness he improves bim- 
■elf under it and by it, but if he do not, how can he avoid 
becoming reckless and discontented, and ^ven to drown bis 
aorrowB in excesses, thereby becoming perpetually worse 
and worse, and less and less able to recover himself.* It is a 
liomely simile, but there is nothing so like adverdty as the 
he^ of mannre which the idle and foolish man allows to lie 
sweltering and infectious before his very door, whilst the wise 
and diligent, by spreading it over his fields, not only escapes 
infection and disease, but may gun by it an almost indefinite 
increase in Ins crops. Neither can prosperity overturn the 

' Wlimt imtiraul coniideradciiit Me Aere to which an unbeliever in the Divine 
glOTrmnMmt can renrt for eontoUtion nnder the Bufferings and somms of lire ? 
The BtoHMt which c*n reuoiwblj be expected frmn that philoHOphy, ir such t( 
«mj be called, which eidndea Ood from the nniTene, is « glootay and suUen 
naolotion in instBuiuig calamities which are inevitable, and of which it would be 
nKleai to complain ? Such is the wide distinction between the man of rational 
and habitnal [Wtj, who fimlj believes in the wise OTermling government of 
God, and dte man who has no failh in Divine Providence : the latter can have 
BO hope — the fbimer can never despair. — BtUham't Ducourui, vol. ii. p. 75. — 
Kaflawtp yap d /up Si'oXiofliipnc iSov fiaSiioirTis uiroonXiIovroi coi imrroumv, 
at tt tia Eqpac sai Xtw^pou, airrairnf XP'*'"''" mpiif ivrii's ai /itv lia ruy 
miuinnn' nit r«v aroc rijv ^'''Xl*' a7'»^'C. ovtfv oAX'ij wiirrHv avriiv i9itov- 
my oKioOijpa jap ravra jl mi ravntv o^^oiorara. O) ll Sia raiv tara roc 
UfXrnc OlupniiaTuy iri Biov arivlmrrit, aafaXij mi atpavtayroy Alov loSuvov- 
mr- HC d^iD^'OTara f aval An i /ay tnivoic iriiri(n-(V«ic aTirmi Oiif, i faieut' 
nttf *niHHC ririvTivtt 6(t>. — Philu. irfpi h^paa^, p. 387. 
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moialiiyof atrrieT&Qsc^&r be williut aeedSbelns pnepentj 
tn anytiuiiir fane cfae wiH jnd lavQiir of die Deiftj, widcfa he 
know^ he ^UDGC Iit^pe m canmme tovanb Idin'is beibre, if 
he aQow die pode ofpow^^ tu lead Um swaj into ctadtj and 
tyrsumj. or die pride of ru!{ies m make Ub ImigiitT and adf- 
miinrgaity bur be ninsc sdH, as ke hopes to reanm where he 
is, laiMixr SE^^axLj &r die g<ocd of dftoee over whonn he has 
any mJhumce^ and strnre tt) use to good pm rp oa e a only tibat 
wcahb wfaidb die Author of all good gave fahn to no other 
end. The pride and snperoBoaaieaSy or die nav w ardn eaB and 
foQj ao Ekelj to be oigaidaed by a coftscioas supOTority in 
personal beanty, or moital power, are incoosktent with a real 
Theistic b^^ becaose God, who k himself nnidi greater^ win 
do nothing but what e kind and beneficent, and loring, and 
gende, and condescencfing. Eren further, the mere concep- 
tion of the Deitj is ao h^h and noUe, that it mnst hare an 
eleradng and pori^ring effect npon the taste and judgment 
and £^)oation.' It is impoesble to contem|^te perfection 
and loTe deformitT, it is impoeable to realize the presence of 
perfect wisdom and goodness and yet to wander without pain 
among scenes of yice and f<Jly. Snce our moral sense rejects 



' When we re6ect on the mmner in wliidi the idea <^ the Dnty is formed, we 
mast be coarioced that such am idtim, intimately present to the mind, most hare 
a mr/st powerful e€fect in refining the moral taste. Composed of the richest 
elements, it embraces in the character of a beneficent Fkrent and Almighty 
Raler whaterer is renerable in wisdom, whateTer is awful in authority, what> 
ever is touching in goodness. The idea of the Supreme Being has this peculiar 
prr^perty : that, as it admits of no substitute, so from the first moment it is 
formed it is capable of continual growth and enlargement. God himself is im- 
mutable, but our conception of his character is continually reoeiTing fresh 
•ocer^sirHis, is continually growing more extended and refulgent, by baring 
transferred to it new elements of beauty and goodness ; by attracting to itself, as 
a centre, whatever bears the impress of dignity, order, or happiness. It bonows 
splendrjur from all that b fair, subordinates to itself aD that is great, and sits 
enthroned cm the riches of the universe. As the object of worship will always 
be, in a degree, the object of imitation, hence arises a fixed standard of moral 
excellence; by the contemplation of which the tendencies to corruption are 
counteracted, the contagion of bad example is checked, and human nature riset 
above its natural level.— i?o6er( //a//, on Modem Injideiity, 
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«s necessarily fidse any belief tUat tends to corrupt mankind^ 
sorely we ought to allow the good effects of this to be some 
argument in favour of its truth. 

Again, that entire self-control and indifference to the allure- 
ments of mere immediate pleasure, without which no man 
ever was or can be good, or great, is at first very painful and 
difficult, but the real belief in a God makes it comparatively 
easy, or perhaps even necessary, for no one can contemplate 
the moral perfections of the Deity without a certain longing 
to be like Him, and a certain reverend love, and more than 
these, without the assurance, that if we endeavour to be like 
Him He will love us, and aid us, and so we shall stand, not in 
our own strength alone, but in His also. Now what is parti- 
cularly difficult is for any one to keep such a constant control 
over himself that he may do well, not in great things only, or 
m things he has had time to consider of, but in little things 
and in situations into which he comes unexpectedly ; but this 
is the very characteristic of love, that it pervades the whole 
life of him that hath it, and shows itself most where there is 
least time for reflection, and least room for other motives,^ so 

' Nothing 18 too little to be done for one deeply loved. In great acts wo may 
pkftse ourselves, have self-satisfaction, be self-complaisant ; nothing but deep 
fixed lore will do unweariedly all little things, not for its own will, but to please 
whom it loves. Love has the object of love ever in its eye, its thoughts ; it acts 
spontaneously, because it loves, not to show its love, but because it loves and 
cuiDot but 80 act, &c. — £. B. Putet/, D.D., Sermon, *' Do all for the Lord Jesus." 
Love being placed on things that differ in three degrees, it comes to be divided 
into three sorts. Either it is to things below us, and then it is called a bare 
lilectian ; or to things equal with us, and then it is called friendship ; or to 
things above us, and then it arrives at the name of devotion. Now the nature 
«f love in every one of these being such, that it joins our hearts to the thing 
bebved, and we and it make but one whole : in this only they differ, that though 
we may consent to part and break with that which we esteem less than ourselves, 
jet we can never agree to be separated from that which we esteem greater. The 
less part will always be abandoned to the conversation of the greatest, we must 
always sacrifice that which b worst, to keep entire the best ; and therefore, 
though in bare affection a man will always prefer himself before that ho loves, 
when one must suffer a displeasure, yet it is quite otherwise in the highest love 
(and sometimes in the second sort), which we call devotion, for there a man 
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that to love Grod realty and lieartily will ratlier make it 
cok tor a man to aT<nd doing well in those Teiy unezp 
and seemingly miimportant matters in which it would o 
wise be so £fficult for him to oontrcd himself^ and of a 
whatever the love of an all-holy Grod prompts us to do 
begoodinitself and useful to society* Thus^ too^ against 
mental oowaidice, which made the old philosophers r^an 
mass of men as hopelessly defnraved^ wluch has in all 
stayed the activity of philanthrojnsts, and stagnated their 
wishes into a treatise, or a series of letters, or even pei 
into misanthropy and despair of the capadty of man for { 
ness ; against this and all cowardice in action there cann< 
a better preservative than the conviction that Grod is wit 
that He loves us, and will not £ul to help us ; this is ev: 
in history, where we see that an army of fimatics has a] 
always prevailed as long as its fidth remained, and that 1 
in a prediction has always had the strongest tendency to 1 
about its fulfilment ; and indeed there lies at the root i 
heroism a firm faith in some unseen power, whether it be 
or destiny, or fortune viewed as Grod ; so that a sound T 
will, with equal advantages, have more power, as Veil as : 
will to do well, than any other man who is destitute c 
faith and love.^ Can that belief which thus raises and d 
fies tiie character of man be properly or reasonably reject 

prefers the thing he loves so much before himself, that he fears not to Tenti 
very life for the conversation of it ; because, as there is no compare, he t 
between all the world and this, so he is tied with an incomparably strooge 
to it than to all the world. — BUhap Patrick* t ParabU rfth€ Pilgrimy eh. zi 
* The uses of the doctrine of Grod's holiness are thus summed up by Coroi 
Usus doctrinffi de Sanctitate et Justitia Dei sunt multi. 1. Sicnt is sua 
Justus est, ita oportet nos, si filii ejus esse velimus, sanctitate et justitie o 
dare, et ab omni impuritate et injustitia, sive in factis, sive in dictis, nobis c 
2. Servit ad timorem ejus in cordibus nostris excitandum. Nam qui just 
is abhorret a peccato et iniquitate, eamque impunitam non relinquet. S. 
ad consolationem nostraro, ut persua^ simus [Ipsum promissa fidelibos 
fitcta impleturum, nee] eos in augustiis aut persecutionibus deserturum. 4. 
nos judiciis Dei acquiesoere, absque murmure, quia nihil iniquum faceire n 
potest. — Religiomi Ckriitiante InstitutioMSt lib. ii. c. 14. 
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fidae, to make way for a creed which^ in teaching him to 

ngard the present as alone certain^ and pleasure as the only 

pofldble object of his desires^ tends strongly to degrade him so 

mnch lower than the brutes^ as his passions and will are less 

itttndned by natural instinct.' 

It is not merely on the man as an individual that a firm and 
tnsting belief in a Deity works out beneficial results, fen* the 
Toy fountain of all social beneficence and benevolence that 
pMses the realm of mere sensibility, must be sought in the 
willing sacrifice of self for the benefit of others, and of present 
enjoyment mider a sense of duty and reli^on, or in the hope 
of a recompense in the future happiness of others as well as 
sdf, from which it is manifest that a Theist would be far more 
Ekely to be at once able and willing to confer benefits on 
ndety at large than any sceptic or atheist' The Theistic 
belief, therefore, deserves encouragement from us as members 
of society, and if so we ought certainly individually to hope it 
trae, and to act as though it were. But beside these, the 
belief itself is, and has always been recognized as being, to a 
great extent essential to the healthy action of society, for no 
state can be maintained by laws without morals, and what arc 
the great sanctions of morality ? Some would mention first, 

* The esdnskm of a Sapreme Being, and uf a superintending Providence, 
tada directly to the destmction of moral taste. It robs the universe of all 
ftttihed and oomanunate exoelleDce, even in idea. The admiration of perfect 
viidoDi and goodness, for which we are formed, and which kindles such un- 
^eakable raptnres in the soul, finding in the regions of scepticism nothing to 
wUefa It oorrespoodB, droops and languishes. In a world which presents a (air 
Tptctarl* of order and beauty, of a vast fiunily nourished and supported by an 
Abnighty Parent ; in a world which leads the devout mind, step by step, to the 
contflDipbfttkm of the first &ir and the first good, the sceptic is encompassed with 
■ntJipig but obscarity, meanness, and disorder. — Robert HalVt Sermon oh Modern 
hJUtUty. 

* For the good influence of Religion upon communities and governments, 
** habemns oonfitentes reoe ; " 'tis so apparent and unquestionable, that 'tis one 
of the objections of the Atheists, that it was first contrived and introduced by 
politiciaiui, to bring the wild and straggling herds of mankind under subjection 
snd Iaw8.^-'fi«ii('«y, Sermon 1. on Atheism, 
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the utUity of virtue to the individual, and it is certainly a 
fact tending to prove the existence of the Deity, that the mors 
we know the more clearly do we see the natural oonnection 
between virtue and happiness ; but it is absurd to talk of 
selfishness as the great incentive to virtue among the ignorant, 
seeing that every crime is committed for the sake of procuring 
some pleasure, or avoiding some pain, and the wisest and 
acutest of us all cannot unerringly calculate the ultimate profit 
and loss attached to any action. Clearly the two great sane- 
tions of morality are the common judgment of mankind, in- 
cluding the individual conscience as part of it, and the belief 
that a Judge, impartial and incorruptible, is watching every 
movement and noting every thought. Of these, the first by 
its mere existence tends strongly to prove that the true nature 
of man, the ideal of his character is most pure and upright, and 
so to point to a perfect God ; but as the opinion of mankind is 
represented to every man by the opinion of his own particular 
class, or of his own immediate associates, into conformity with 
which he is always striving to bring his own conscience, and 
though a man very seldom outrages the opinion of his class and 
associates, it not unfirequently happens that, even in following 
that opinion, he does violence to that universal judgment of 
impartial men, which alone accords with the standard of per- 
fect right. Besides this, a man may be, and men often have 
been successfully hypocrites as to the opinion of their fellow- 
men, but to God no one can be a hypocrite. No one can 
hope (except so far as he deceives himself) to deceive Him, 
who by His very nature is everywhere, and sees and judges 
not only every act, but every intention and every secret in- 
clination.* The great stay, therefore, of moraUty and of 

' Where the Theistical belief is intire and perfect there must be a steddy 
opinion of the superintondency of a Supreme Being, a Witness and Spectator of 
human Life, and conscious of whatever is felt or acted in the Universe. So that 
in the perfectest Recess, or deepest Solitude there must be One still presnm-d 
remaining with us : whose Presence singly most be of more moment tlian thai 
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Imnan society is the belief in a perfect Deity. Where this has 
frevailed^ improved morality and increased social happiness 
Ittre always followed, and wherever any tampering with this 
kas gained general allowance, as where, for instance, the 
Deity has been misconceived of as imperfect and finite, there 
general morality has also fallen. Is not that opinion, which is 
fte very bond of human society, in all probability true ? But 
ve have before shown it to be true ; is it not then necessary 
tnd most useful ? 

if te most ttngoflt Assembly on Earth. In such a Presence 'tis Evident, that as 
iht Aame of Guilty Actions must be the greatest of any, so must the Honour 
liyof wdl doing, even under the unjust Censure of the World. And in this case 
Hi very ap p are nt how conducing a perfect Theism must be to Virtue, and how 
fftU Deficieney there is in Atheism. — ShaJUdmry't Enquiry, c. Virtue, b. i., 
|i3tS.ni. 
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Paet IV. 

Some Iupobtant Deductions from th£ p£EC£DiKa 



CHAPTER I. 

Of MaiCa illation to God, 

9Q£Kwe are asEured of the existence of God, (be 
first question which must arise is, in what xtAar 
tion do DiankiDd stand to Him ? It is manifest, 
I that, as concerns existence, this relation most ba 
that of creature to creator ; for the alone eternally omnipotent 
must be the free cause of the temporal aod finite, and man's 
existence must depend upon the will of Crod. 

Another relation is that of power, as to which, man must 
be entirely subject to God and to his pleasure ; upon this arises 
the enquiry, whether man is so subject to God's will, as the 
elements seem to us to be ; in other words, when man acts, is 
his will so turned as to make him in fact Crod's pasfflve instra- 
ment, and not llie true originator of his own acts? This de- 
pends upon the difference between providence and fate,whidi 
we have before discussed — so iar as natural necesaty has been 
su^ested as a substitute for any God at alL To the reasons 
there given, most of which ^ply to this case also, we are now 
entitled to add the argument, that since we know that God is 
good, and yet that man does evil, it follows that there most be 
some power of choice in man which is not directly controUed 
by God. Further than this we need not at present enquire, 
for in the possession of this choice consists man's power of 
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g the most important of all his relations to God^ that of 
If God made him and has preserved him, and man have 
hoice, whether in opinion, sentiment, or action, he is 
f bound to exercise that choice in whatever manner shall 
ist agreeable to the will of his Maker, whether he do it 
uslj, imder the influence of gratitude, or prudentiy, at 
ctate of self-preservation. 

q's laws are certainly a testimony to God's law. What 
las foimd most for his own benefit, and has tiierefore uni* 
ly endeavoured to procure by tiie application of juris- 
Qce, his very endeavours declare to be in accordance with 
ill of God ; for they aim at man's benefit, which if God 
good we cannot doubt He must desire. Earthly tribu- 
ire however fettered in their operation by the general 
' of man, and the imoertainty of all woildly things, but 
lore by the difficulty of procuring evidence. With God 
rer, this can be no difficulty, for He sees and knows, and 
features are consdous that He sees and knows all tiiat tiiey 
f as well as all they do; so that while men can only judge 
iie action, God judges tiie motive, which is, as it were, 
betance, of which action is the shadow, — sometimes tiie 
filly always the uncertain shadow. Thus, a deed done by 
man is not a crime, because he had not that free moral 
I which is essential both to good and evil ; again, if a man 
cth Us hand to pull anotiier from a precipice, but the 
starting at the action, fall over directiy in consequence of 
it, manifestiy the first, though tiie immediate cause of the 
s death, is in no way criminal, though men might easily 
se him so ; but if he, seeing the otiier's danger, had re- 
1 to seem not to see it, that so the otiier might perish 
at his act, he would be guilty of that man's death, 
igh it would probably be impossible to prove that he 
be danger, and by that means to afford an opportunity 
e intervention of human law. Human laws, therefore. 
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deal generally with negative precepts, for thdr breach 
generally be proved, and but rarely with podtive ones, becsoso 
in that case they could be but rarely executed* With Grod, 
however, it is far otherwise ; He knows what a man might have 
done, and He alone knows exactly how £ur every man has and 
can use a free choice : since then the law of God is, indolnta^ 
bly , that every man shall do all the good he can, no doubt Ho 
will detect and punish the transgressor. 

It has been often observed, that human laws provide many. 
punishments and few rewards. The true reason of this seemr 
to be, that man's natural mon^ duty is not to do exactly as 
much good as evil, (in which case alone could rewards and i 
punishments be properly propounded in equal proportions) but I 
he is bound to do everything that is right, and nothing that u j 
wrong. The law is made, that men may be rewarded by its 
observance, not for obeying it ; thus, a law agfunst murder is 
a reward in itself if obeyed, for the lives of the community are 
preserved, and this is the benefit to which the punishment for 
its breach is the equivalent, or rather perhaps the bulwark and 
in part the cause. Thus the benefit proposed to man by lay- 
ing on him the duty of goodness, is, that in obedience to this 
natural law, and in the proper exercise of this, as well as of 
every other of his faculties, he shall find pleasure and happi- 
ness ; he shall be happy in himself, and happy in the effects 
upon him of a like obedience in others. How great the reward 
thus attained is, every one can estimate who compares his own 
state with what it would be, were he hated instead of loved by 
those upon whose goodwill he depends, and had he never any 
consciousness of right to maintain him in external trials. Hu- 
man laws may for expediency propose special rewards where 
obedience can be proved and disobedience cannot, as in the 
case of the application of great talents to promote the welfare 
of society, but in every case man's legislation is but an ^pli- 
cation of probabilities, and in fact secondary punishments have 
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oiften been more dreaded than what the law has esteemed more 
dreadful, and some men have even desired imprisonment and 
death; hmnan laws, therefore, can be no substitute for, but 
onlj a witness to the divine law of God. I suppose the natural 
limits of man's power in repressing the crimes of others must 
be connected with, and might be proved as to be expected 
from the consideration, that much actual evil is really bene- 
ficial, and purely moral evil of course no external law could 
destroy, or outward decency prevent. 

But whatever clidm to reward obedience to human law 
might seem to confer, there can be no such claim as between 
man and Gtod, because there is nothing which can pass from 
the creatnre to the Creator so as to raise any obligation in Him.' 
There can be no mutual right, the Creator being absolutely 
entitled to the creature, while the creature can have mo right 
at all against the Creator. Thus it is possible for man to con- 
tract an obligation to punishment, but he can never gain any 
strict title to a reward. Our arguments, therefore, when we 
enquire what the intentions of God may be with regard to 
man, are not, and cannot be deduced from any injustice that 
might seem in some cases to threaten us, but must be drawn 
fran our knowledge of the divine nature, afld from the proba- 

' Dens no0, beneficib omando, a se independentes quasi nihil acceperimus fa- 
oere, nee mlt, nee potest Tres sunt rationes, quare hominum dona, quibus alios 
alii mactant, abeant in proprietatem accipientis ; non abeant vero in proprieta- 
tem aectpientis beneficia Dei. Prima est : si donantibus licerct repetere dona, 
d in donatturium turn transferretur doni propriotas, quae confusio in societate 
•Heft oritnra ? NoUum pactum, (nam et donatio species pocti est) ex eadem ra- 
ftkine, esaet falidnm amplins. 11. Homines ab hominibus beneficii compensa- 
taoneai potmnt accipere, qua facta, ob datum sequivalens, nihil amplius repetere 
lioet. IIL Inter homines beneficiarius a benefactore non dependet necessario, 
use in omnibus et singulis beneficiis : multa enim beneficiarius ab aliis accepit. 
Hae tres yero rationes in Deum, summum benefactorem, non cadunt. Undo 
omnia ^ns beneficia singulis momentis, repeti possunt : ncc eorum ullum transit, 
raqpectu accipientis, in nostram proprietatem, ut dantis summum dominium ex- 
eloderetur.— I. G. Cant. Theol. Thetico-Moral, The present law of England 
would justify even a stronger statement of the necessity of some consideration 
paasiog to the donor. 

M 
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ble determinations of such a nature^ where all is firee and spoi 
taneous^ unless indeed^ there have been some express promise 
and even then we should be entitled to expect only^ not as < 
our own right to require its fulfilment^ and if we exceeded tl 
conditions of that promise^ we could gain thereby no certai 
right to any higher reward. The effect of these consideratioi 
must be, to heighten the heinousness of human offences agam 
God, by ranking them with those desperate crimes, which m 
thing can atone for, and for which no recompense or repan 
tion can in any case be made ; we must expect, therefore, ihi 
God will punish them with severity, 

Again, it cannot be doubted as a matter of fact, but thi 
the expectation of God's wrath, of some kind of retributoi 
pain, or pleasure here or hereafter, has done much to hind 
both open and secret crime, unless, thetefore, which we cai 
not suppose, God has allowed a fabe expectation as a meai 
of benefiting mankind, it would follow that he will punii 
vice : which leads us to two enquiries : first, do we see th 
vice is punished here ? And secondly, how long does man 
existence continue, that is, how long a time is there in whi( 
man may be punished, or perhaps rewarded ? The answer 
this second question will be the subject of the next chaptei 
as to the first, there is no doubt, that although the world is i 
constituted that in the absence of seeming accidents, vice ai 
misery are closely connected, there are nevertheless in pra 

^ If God have an absolute sovereignty over the whole world, the merit is i 
tally excluded. His right is so absolute over all creatures, that He neither 
nor can be a debtor to any ; not to the undefiled holiness of the blessed wage 
much less to poor earthly worms ; those blessed spirits enjoy their glory by t 
title of His sovereign pleasure, not by virtue of any obligation devolving tn 
them upon God. Are not the faculties whereby they and we perform any act 
obedience, His grant to us ? Is not the streng^ whereby they and we are € 
abled to do any thing pleasing to Him, a gift from Him ? — God is Lord of i 
all b due to Him ; how can we oblige Him, by giving Him what is His ow 
more His to whom it is presented, than ours by whom it is offered ? He beooa 
not a debtor by receiving anything from us, but by promising something to i 
— 5. Chmmock, 77i« Dominion of God. 
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dee 80 many differences in the condition and position of differ- 
ent men, that it can by no means rifirhtly be asserted, that all 
™e «.d vicious men meet on ear* lith iieir appropriate re- 
oompense, a conclusion by no means unimportant in the con- 
fiideiation of the other of the two questions. 



A 




CHAPTER n. 

Of the Immortaiity of Man. 

I HAT death is not aDtiihiktaon is rendered highly 
probable hj the fact, that our lives depend upon 
our own will to live, and atill more upon the will 
I of others towards us ; for if death were annihi- 
lation, it would thua be in man's power to disregard or defy 
God's gOTemment alt^^cther; the greatest miscreant nught 
after hie riotous enjoyment, withdraw himself for ever from 
the possibility of punishment, and the best and holiest of men 
might be robbed of his reward by the crime or mistake of 
some fellow-mortal.' Cert^nly it might be, that the wills of 
men might be so controlled as virtually to destroy this power, 
but we know that this is not actually done, for there have 
been many martyrs in the cause of trulli and goodness, and 
not a few Keros have escaped by death the temporal retri- 
bution invoked against them by their crimes. Nay, we know 
as a fact, that disease, and what we call accidents, make no 

' Et fuv yap ifv i 6avarot tou ttavTO^ airoXAayij, ipfuuov av i^ roip ronHf 
aroBawovm, rov r* iruparoE ij/in ainjXXajjflai, tai n/g ovtuv nmoc. /uro nfc 
'texts' *■>* '' iirtiliia6aroT0t ptivirai oiwa, owjf/ua av iiti aorf aXXii aTo^rm 
raaov, ovli vuvijpia, irXiiv rov if 0t\riimiv rt rai fpovi/uirantv yivtvOai. — ■ 
Phirda, i. " If our soul U martol ressOD is a drMun, which Jupiter bu seat to 
deceive & set of wretches, uid virtue loses all the splendour which makes it godly 
in onr ejes. Then, whatever we think beantiful, sublime, or mora], ia do im- 
pression of God's accomplisbmeDts ; for nothing perishable can imbibe or reflect 
the smallest ray of his perfection. Then, we are sent here like the beaata, to 
look about for Tood and die. Then, in a few days it will be the same thing whe- 
ther 1 have been an ornament or a shame to society ; whether I have been en- 
deavouring to increase the number of the happy or the miserable. Then, the 
most reprobate of mortals has the power of withdrawing himself from ander the 
dominion of heavenly power, and a dagger can cut asunder the chain that linka 
us to God."— Pht Jim, fty Moki MmdtUohn. (C. Cuilm'f rmiuJatuiR, p. 94.) 
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distinction of good and evil men^ but are fatal to both alike^ 
unless, therefore, there is a futurity of existence somewhere, 
there can be no true moral government of the universe ; yet 
we know that there is some, and that vice and virtue are na- 
turally and essentially connected with pain and pleasure : it 
follows, therefore, that since God is just, and will recompense 
both good and bad," both good and bad must continue in or 
retom to life after the grave has closed upon them and hid 
them from our yet Uving eyes. 

We must believe, however, that no part of man is essen- 
tially eternal ; he must depend in this upon God's will, and 
we can only be immortal because He wills that we should be 
so. But we are sure that God wills our happiness, and from 
this we may reasonably conclude that we shall be immortal, 
for to think of the future is always noble and manly and god- 
like ; to know, therefore, that we shall die is to look forward 
to death, but to look forward to the end of all possibility of 
pleasure, must mar our present happiness ;^ so that, except in 
the expectation of immortality, we can never be perfectly 
happy. Even taking happiness far from perfect, such as men 
realize enough of to make it the object of their actual desires, 
we know that though all long for it, no one has ever possessed 
and held it, and this alone is an argument for the existence of 
some future state, where we may enjoy it, else the destiny 
would not agree with the nature and natural constitution of 
man;' but man in his highest condition here knows no plea- 

* What is life, already chequered with miaeries, if its most agreeable mo- 
ments are to be galled beside with the afflicting foresight of inevitable annihi- 
ladon? What is an existence of yesterday which will cease to-morrow ? — M, 
Mtndeitokn'i Ph€cdon (trans.), p. 183. Nam si amitti vita beata potest, beata 
esse non potest Quis enim confidit semper sibi illud stabile et firmum perman- 
somm, quod fragile et caducum sit ? — Qui autem difiidet perpetuitati bonorum 
saorum, timeat necesse est, nc aliquando, amissis illis, sit miser. Beatus autem 
esse in maximarum rerum timore nemo potest. — Cicero de Finihutyl. ii. c. Ixxxvi. 

' Quis nesciat hominem appetere naturaliter bonum, et magis majus, et max- 
ime maximum bonum, videlicet ipsius satiativum perfecte, felicitatem scu beati- 
todinem perfectissime satiantem, et omnia desideria quietantem, sicut superius 
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sure that is not capable of increase^ or that ahall never suffer 
decay ; if, therefore, he is to be perfectly happy, he must live 
after death, and that for ever, since annihilation must always 
be a pain compared with perfect pleasure, &s we see that 
people who are very happy here desire most strongly not to 
die. The thought of approaching annihilation would be to 
be borne with resignation, but resignation is a bitter virtue, 
which cannot consist with perfect happiness. Grod, who is 
Almighty, perfectly wills our happiness : He wills, therefore, 
our perfect happiness, and can procure it, whence I conclude 
that we shall be perfectly happy, and therefore inmiortaL^ 
Similarly, if God wills the misery of any, they must be im- 
mortal, or they could not be perfectly miserable. As one ray 
of light is inconsistent with perfect darkness, so one ray of 
hope or fear is incompatible with perfect misery or bliss. We 
might, for aught we know by nature, pass immediately into 
another state of bodily existence, or rest awhile in uncon- 
sciousness ; or perhaps the soul might for a time exist alone ; 
of this, however, we may be sure, that living with death con- 
stantly before us, and that annihilation, we could not be per- 
fectly happy, even if there were no pain upon earth, but now 
we cannot approach to it, and so, since God is good, and all 
good, we may confidently conclude, that death is not anni- 
hilation, but rather tiie gate of everlasting life.^ If it be sud 

tangebatur. Iste autem appetitus vel debet satiari plenarie, tbI non debet ; et 
quis dixerit quod non debet ? Tunc enim otiosus et innaturalis homini vide- 
retur ; sed quomodo naturalissimus, general issimus, et maximus appetitos ha- 
manus permittitur esse talis ? Qaomodo etiam Deus qui — nihil agit frostra, 
talcm appetitum otiosum indidit homini, tarn perfectae naturse, tain nobili crea- 
turse? Non sic senserunt Fhilosophi, non sic sentiunt nisi forsitan insensati* si 
autem appetitus prs^dictus debeat satiari, et non satiatur in vita prasenti, sicut 
expericntia crcbra docct, satiabitur igitur in futura. — BradwardtM, Dt Camm 
Deif lib. i. ch. i. Coroll. p. 39. 

* V. Bradwardine, De C. Dei, lib, i. ch. i. Cor. p. 37. 

' Denique nullatenus verum videri potest, ut justissiraos, et potentissimus 
nihil retribuat amanti sc perseveranter ; cui non amanti tribuit essentiam, ai 
amans esse posset. Si enim nihil retribuit amanti, non discemit jii8tissimii& 
inter amantem et contemnentem id, quod summe amari debet; nee amat j^m^i^^^wi^ 
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that we might be made to believe in our perpetuity, and so 
all the effects of real perpetuity might be produced, I answer, 
that then God would make us directly to believe a lie, and 
would seem better than He is, both of which are impossible, 
for we know that He is perfectly good. 

The conclusion at which we have thus arrived, that man is 
in some manner immortal, is confirmed by the general sense 
of mankind, of whom the great body, that is, all who could 
not be called philosophical, devout, or impious, have always 
believed, that there is a God, and that at least remarkably 
good or bad men would be punished or rewarded after death, 
and in order thus to suffer or enjoy, would live for a time to 
which no end could be assigned; this was held alike by the 
classic nations of antiquity,* and the barbarous tribes of Ame- 
rica,* and is now the prevalent belief of those beyond the pale 

se ; aat non prodest ab illo amari : qtue omnia ab illo dissonant : retribuit igitur 
onmi se amare perseTerantL Quid autem retribuit ? Si nihilo dedit rationalem 

easentiam, at amana esset ; quid dabit amanti, si amare non cesset ? Etcnim 

ipsam idem bonnm, quod sic se amare exigit, non minus se ab amante deside- 
laii oogit. Namquis sic amet justitiam^ Teritatem, beatitudinem, incorrupti- 
bilitatem, at his frui non appetat ? Quid ergo summa bonitas retribuet amanti 
et deaideranti se, nisi seipsum ? Nam quicquid aliud tribuat, non retribuit : quia 
nee oompensatur amori, nee oonsolatur amantem, nee satiat desiderantem. Aut 
si 88 Tult amari, aat desiderari, at aliud retribuat ; non se vult amari et deside- 
rari propter se, sed propter aliud : et sic non vult se amari, sed aliud : quod 
oogitare nefiis est. Nihil ergo verius, quam quod omnis anima rationalis, si, 
qnemadmodom debet, studeat amando desiderare summum beatitudinem ; ali. 
qoando illam ad fruendum precipiat : ut quod nunc videt quasi per speculum, et 
in anigmate, tunc yideat facie ad faciem. Utrum autem ea sine fine fruatur 
dubitare stnltissimam est : quoniam ilia fruens, nee timore torqueri poterit, nee 
d secoritate decipi, nee ejus indigentiam jam experta illam poterit non 
; nee ilia deseret amantem se ; nee aliquid erit potentius, quod eas separet 
isritas. Qnaie quseconqae anima summa beatitudine semel frui oceperit, aeteme 
beat* erit. — Aruelm, Monolog. c. Ixx. 

' Maro namqae poeta pro poena posuit, ** sedet tetemumque sedebit infelix 
Theseus." Sodoma ad calc. opp. S. Cypriani, and with this agree all the poets 
^wH aTOwedly religious writers of classi(^ antiquity. 

^ It was a Tery remarkable address of the old Indian chief to Columbus, who 
after watching 1dm at mass, said, as Herrera gives it : '' Tu has venido a estas 
Uerras que nunca antes viste con gran poder, y has puesto gran temor : sabe que 
segnn la qae aca aentimos, ay dos lugares en la otra vida, adonde van las animas : 
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of Christianity^ as well as an essential part of Christianity 
itself. I thinks therefore^ that we may rightly ascribe it to 
the religious sentiment common to all mankind* 

uno malo y Ileno de tinieblas, guadardo para loa que hazen mal : otro es akgre 
y bueno adonde se han de aposentar los que aman la pax dft loa gentes, y por 
tanto si tu sientes que has de morir, y que a cada nno segnn k> que aca hisiere, 
alia le ha de responder el premio, no haras mal a qnien do te le hiziere : Lo qiw 
aqui aveys hecho es bueno, porque me parece que es manera de dar gradat a 
DioH," &c. — Herreroy Hitt. de las Indias Oeeid, dec. i. lib. ii. c xir. 




CHAPTER in. 

Of the Immortality of the Soul 

■ESIDE the general argumente for the immorta- 
I lity of man Btat«d in the previous chapter, which 
make no distinction of parts in human nature, 
I but only assert some immortality eufBcient to 
preserve the identity of each individual, we can establish by 
other arguments, applying exclusively to the soul of man, 
that as to that part at least, except by the intervention of 
some direct act of omnipotence, man must be immortal. 

We know of no ordinary power in the actual course of 
nature, which does more than dissolve and re-arrange com- 
pounded things ; except the Divine power, there is nothing 
to which we can attribute the annihilation of a simple single 
essence, such as the soul of man,' whence it follows, that the 
eoul of man is naturally immortal and imperishable. The 
analogy of nature would even lead ub further than this sort of 
□cgative proof, for it furnishes us with many analogies leading 
to the presumption of continued existence;* thus tlie some 
principle of bang animates the varying forms of that creature 
which finds its highest apparent state in the butterfly, and 
gnats and dragon-flies, and many other insects and some rep- 
tiles, pass through a series of different forms, each complete 
and beantiful in itself, and each, no doubt, as unknown and 

■ En AaUiMUit 1* apiritiialitE d« notre ttae, jo proure par U to&me son im- 
Dortalit^. Cftr pau qa'cUe n'eit point mst^rielle, il *'eniiui( qu'elle ii'a poinC 
ds putka; et si elle d'k point de parties, que ms parties ue pcurent point cc 
•eparer : et li >m putiei ne peuvent point ae s^parer, qu'elle ne peut $e dis- 
(Dsdre : et (i elle ne pent le diuoadre, qn'elle est incorruptible et immortelle en 
tlle-meme.— ^UoJit, Vn: it la Rtt. Ckrit. i. 1. I. 

■ Sm Biiffrri Anahgy, ch. i. 
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inscrutable in the preceding state as our condition after death 
is now to us. Beside these^ we see analogies in the sununer 
life and apparent winter death of plants^ and in the constant 
recurrence of forms that seemed for ever departed^^ which all 
suggest the secret continuance and future visible return of 
life^ sufficiently to arrest our attention even in the absence of 
any special thought of God^ but when taken ih conjunction 
witii the arguments of the last chapter and the natural im- 
mortality of the soulj ought certainly to have much weight 
with us. 

I know there have been some^ who would deny the inde- 
pendence^ and spirituality^ and unity of the soul ; upon their 
opinions our previous arguments would only prove the high 
probability of a material resurrection^ but I do not think their 
position is difficult of refutation.^ It may be suggested^ that 



' See Pearson on the Creed, art. xi. and the collection of eloquent 
in the margin, to which add this from Minucias Felix. Vide adeo qnam in 
solatium nostri resurrcctionem futuram omnis natura meditetnr : sol demeigit, 
et nascitur; astra labuntur et redeunt; flores occidunt et reviriscunt, post 
senium arbusta frondcscunt, semina non nisi corrupta revirescunt, ita corpus in 
seculo, ut arbores in hibemo, oocultant virorem ariditate mentit^. Quid festinas 
ut cruda adhuc hieme reviviscat et redeat ? exspectandum nobis etiam corporis 
Ter est. The analogy of nature might have suggested such an epitaph as this. — 
Pflanzet Blumen umher ! Zwar schliesset der Winter die Blumen, — Aber mit 
thauender Hand, offnet sie wieder der Lcnz, — Weinet mit Uichelndem Blick ! ich 
ruh'im Schoosse der Erde, — £r der die Blumen erweckt, wecket zum Leben audi 
mich. — Stolberg, 

* Iswara Krishna proves the existence of soul thus from the inertness of mat- 
ter : '* Since the assemblage of sensible objects is for another's use ; since there 
must be superintendence ; since there must be one to enjoy ; since there is a ten- 
dency to abstraction, therefore soul is.'' Upon which the Bhiisbya, or com- 
mentary of Gaurapdda says : '* Soul is, — Why ? Because the assemblageof objects 
is for another*s use. The assemblage of intellect and the rest is for the ose of 
the soul. This is inferred from the irrationality (of nature and its effiBcts), as of 
a bed. In like manner as a bed, which is an assembly of bedding, props, cords, 
cottons, coverlids, and pillows, is for another's use, not its own ; and its seTeral 
component parts render no mutual service, thence it is concluded, that there is 
a man who sleeps upon the bed, and for whose use it was made : so this body, 
which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for another's use ; or, there is a 
sold for whose enjoyment this enjoyable body, consisting of an aggregate of in* 
telloct and the rest, has been produced." — See E, T, Col^nvoke'i Trmulatwn vftke 
Sdnkhya Kdrikd, c. 17. 
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perhaps coiiBciousness is the result of a combination of matter^ 
or that perhaps all matter is conscious. J£ all matter be con- 
flcious, I suppose it must be hj every particle being separately 
oonscious, as if not^ the two suggestions are in fact but one. 
Now suppose every particle to be conscious, what is it conscious 
of? If it is conscious of individuality and personality with all 
that is contained in those ideas, then the suggestion amounts 
in fiEict to this, that there may be no such thing as we intend by 
matter in existence at all, and so but one kind of being in the 
nniverse, and a very great many more beings possessed of in- 
tellect and personality may exist than we have any acquaint- 
ance vrith, but nothing more follows from it, certainly it docs 
not follow, that I am not what we understand by a spiritual 
being, any more than it follows, that what I am now writing is 
not a book, because there are many books in the world which 
I have never heard of.* The suggestion itself would never be 
for a moment entertained, but that it is supposed possible so to 
account for what however it cannot account for, and is, there- 
fore, unworthy of any further serious discussion. Now, as to 
the first supposition ; If a combination of matter does in fact 
produce a conscious being, — something quite separate and dif- 
ferent firom the matter from which it springs, this is only to at- 
tribute a creative power to matter, and furnishes no real solu- 
tion of the difficulty. If it be said, that all these particles of 
matter together make up the conscious being, I ask how con 
many things make one whole, except in relation to a single in- 
telligent observer ; if, therefore, the soul were a sort of har- 
mony, of which the particles of matter were the several mcm- 
berSjWhat is it thatcomprehends those parts into one, and so gets 
the purely notional idea of harmony, a thing which cannot ex- 
ist except in the mind of a thinking being ? Clearly you must 
presuppose a thinking being, that shall create itself by a con- 

* See an instaiice of the consistency of Theism with strange multitudes of spi- 
ritual beings, in Taylor's Prefkce to his Translation of Proclus. 
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templation of its own relations to external objects^ which is 
absurd.^ But my own consciousness tells me, that it is absurd 
to say^ that a conscious being can be made up solely of mate- 
rial atoms^ for what is compounded can be severed and again 
compoimded, at least in conception ; but the '^ I" is absolutely 
and essentially individual ; you may imagine it posable to de- 
stroy it^ but you can never divide it. In both these proper- 
ties it is exactly the reverse of matter^ which can always be 
divided^ and is never destroyed.^ Again^ the '^ I" has no rela- 
tion to time and space^ it sleeps through a long night and 
wakes just as it fell asleep^ sometimes in the very ideas it fell 
asleep with, as persons sometimes in awaking answer the last 
question they heard as they dropped off into unconsciousness ; 
and so if you have no regularly changing matter to reckon by, 

* Except in the thinking being, the power of the whole is nothing else than 
the single powers of the simple constituent parts, as they change and limit eadi 
other by action and reaction. By action and reaction no power can be produced 
which is dissimilar to these acting and reacting powers. If, therefore, we would 
gain in the whole something dissimilar to the parts, we must have recourse to 
the thinking being, which views the powers united, and in the different combi- 
nations of which they are capable, otherwise than it judges of them singly and 
without combination. We see an example of this in colours, as well as in har- 
mony. — Moses Mendelsohn t Phado, {tr.) p. 133. " Similarly no sense can have 
a notice of any thing that is not an object of that sense. Thus vision has notice 
of no perception that is not visual, and hearing of none that is abstracted from 
sound. Besides, no sense can be sensible of itself, or of its own sensitive organ : 
for example, the sense of vision neither sees the person seeing nor the eye; nor 
can any sense perceive its own errors. Now the soul perceives at the same in« 
stant the sensations of all the senses, and determines a specific sound to proceed 
from a specific object of vision, and that this object is the producer of that soond. 
In the same manner the soul comprehends the distinct power and particolar 
organ of each sense, distinguishes their natures, their frailties, and their errors; 
and of their notices discriminates which are right and which are wrong ; and of 
consequence credits some and rejects others. But it is evident that it does doI 
derive this kind of knowledge from the senses, for it is impossible to obtain from 
any sense that which it does not possess ; nor can it have received from sense 
a decision which belies that sense. It is, therefore, evident, that the soul is dis- 
tinct from the corporeal senses ; that it is of a more noble nature, and of more 
perfect comprehension."— Extract from the AkhUik-e-Naseri of Ndser ud Din, Crwiw- 
liited by Colonel Wilks, Transact. Roy. Asiat, Soc, vol. i. p. 517. 

' See a similar argument in Gualberti di Soria's work, '* Delia Esistenai e degli 
attributi di Dio.*' 
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Ae ^'I" loees count of time^ and knows not how much has 
piflBed^ for it reckons time by its own occupation^ and so its 
leckoning needs constant readjustment to reconcile it with the 
time of the material imiverse. So again of space^ unless you 
join to the *' I** a material something, which must be some- 
where, the spiritual individuality cannot think of its relations 
with others like it as being in any particular place, or actual 
relative pontioiu There is no extension in a personal identity, 
jon can neither see it nor handle it, all that your senses tell 
you of is a material something, acting so much after the like- 
ness of that which is your own instrument, that you cannot 
but conclude, that there is another ^^ I" which has similar rela- 
tions to it,* which "I" you proceed to communicate with, not 
with the material structure. How the ^^ I" is related to the 
body is certainly a mystery, by which I mean a fact, certain 
IS a fiict, yet into the manner, and method, and immediate 
causes of which the intellect has not yet penetrated. But if 
any one will yet say, why may not the ** I" be, — not indeed 
the material particles themselves, but something produced by 
a combination of them, perhaps somewhat as electricity is 
generated by an electrical machine ; I reply, that electricity 
is divisible and collected, not created ; and there is no analogy 
between the production of the soul of man, or even vegetable 
life, fiom matter, and any other ordinary process in nature. 
But if life were thus produced, why does it not cease when 
the producing process ceases ? and is it not much more true to 
Bay, that life preserves the organization, than the organization 
life ? though indeed each is essential to the other. But if the 
conscions "I" be the result of a certain agglomeration of 
atoms, and continues only as long as the body continues, how 
is it that some of us thought, and spoke, and acted more than 
eighty years ago, when neither the outward form nor any of 

' Which gives the common proof of the existence of the soul from spontaneity 
ofaction. 
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the material particles of the body were the same that they mm- 
are ? yet the same ^^ I" lives^ and thinks^ and speaks stall, and 
so far as it is what we call spiritual, has neither grown nor de-. - 
cayed in all that time, although it may in so many years have 
gained and lost many powers and possessions. Even if past 
matter and vanished forms might be supposed capable of com- 
municating a knowledge of their existence and actions to their 
successors, they coidd never make those past actions the acts 
of their successors so completely as our own consciousnea 
tells us actions and words, now many years old, were our own, 
— were those of the present " I," which perhaps regrets, and 
would gladly undo, those past acts and speeches in this now 
present material body. 

That our souls, although they be thus naturally indestructi- 
ble, have nevertheless come into being at a very recent period, 
is rendered practically certain by the testimony of our con- 
sciousness (not that of any particular man, but of mankind 
generally) in regard to them ; for it gives us no hint of their - 
eternity, and even tells us, that we are utterly powerless in 
regard to them, so that their existence and preservation do not 
depend upon themselves, but must be ascribed to some crea- 
tor and preserver.* If we examine our own consciousness as 
to how long we have existed, so far from carrying us back to 
eternity, it will not carry us even to the time of our birth ; but 

' Quid ante banc etiam, [infantiam] dulcedo mea, Deiu mens ? Tunc alicnbi, 
aut aliquis ? Nam quis mihi dicat ista, non habeo, nee pater, nee mater potae- 
nint, nee aliorum experimentum, nee memoria mea. — Unde hoc tale animal nisi 
abs te, Domine ? An quisquam se faciendi erit artifex ? &c. — Aug. Confttt, lib. 
i. c. 6. Now, bad I received my being from mjself, nndoabtedly I sbould not 
have been subject to those frailties of dubitation and desideration, nor would any- 
thing have been wanting to my nature : for at the same time that I gave myself a 
being, assuredly I should have given myself all those perfections, whereof I have 
an idea in my mind, and so I myself should have been God. Assuredly, had I 
borrowed the greater, my substantiality, from my own stock of power I should 
not have denied myself the less, those accumulations or accidental additiuns [of 
knowledge and power] nor any of those divine accomplishments which I under* 
stand to be included in the idea of God. — W, CharUton, D. of A, ch. i. § 2 ; and 
see ante, p. 118, n. 2. 
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then the same external evidence^ which assures us that we had 
flome existence before the earliest time to which our conscious 
memory extends, assures us also, that there was then nothing 
apparent in us which we could expect to become the subject 
of memory, for if we were to recollect what then we knew, 
and the things which then we comprehended, we should pro- 
bably recollect nothing, which is precisely our present condi- 
tion ; for we seem to have been then occupied in acquiring 
those simple sensational and intellectual ideas, which we know 
we had before the earliest time of our distinct recollections, 
and which would naturally leave no trace on a memory like 
ours, conversant only with the ideas such acquirements went 
to make us capable of having. In this fact, of the mind of 
man being apparently in his earliest days a mere blank ca- 
padty, consists one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
any doctrine of the pre-existence of human souls. That theory, 
however, is the offspring of Theism, and it is against atheistic 
materialists chiefly, that it is useful to establish the natural 
indestructibility of the soul, for then they must either cease to 
be materialists, and therefore soon cease to be atheists also, or 
admit a creating and destroying power, and so cease to be 
atheLsts more directly. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Of the Pumskinent of the Wicked. 

&F a good man, one tbat is, who is in all things otm- 
\ tbrmed to the will of his Maker, and who uses 
all hie faculties to those good ends for which they 
I were appointed, may confidently expect an eter- 
nity of happiness ; what shall we say of those who are whtdly 
careless about such things, and work to the very opposite re- 
sults, — what have tfaey to expect, what will justice require for 
them? 

The idea of justice is simple enough in itself) it is the dispo- 
sition to reduce to fair and equal order the violated rule of 
right, to regulate the future in such manner as to compensate 
for the past, whether in rewarding those who have suffered 
wrongfuUy, or in punishing those who have enjoyed unlawfully. 
Yet fear and sympathy have done much to confuse the sub- 
ject Some seem to think, that all the evil which can ever be 
inflicted on bad men is only so inflicted with a view to refom 
them; of this kind of evil I have already spoken at length, but 
except perhaps as an inseparable penalty of imperfectioa, thii 
is in no sense punighment; it may, nay, it must proceed from 
mere goodness, and mere goodness is not mere justice. To be 
sure, those who hold this view in its integrity, would probar- 
bly affirm, that justice and guilt are words ezpres^ng men 
antipathy, and founded on no basis of pure and true utility, 
as though morality and conscience were never anything but 
showy names for conscious self-love; yet there are many, 
who are not mere utilitarians, who incline to a very ^milar 
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view, because they do not see any reason in the apparent na- 
tare of things why guilt should be purged away by suffering ; 
but I do not think it is necessary to show any such beyond 
the obvious isLCt, that there is a natural connection between 
the causing and suffering of pain. Our moral sense compels 
MS to accept the theory as true, and self-preservation obliges 
Ds to act upon it ; besides^ the disposition to revenge, naturally 
inherent in all men, is either radically and entirely evil, or it 
is a corruption of that sense of justice which tells us, that evil 
doers ought to be punished ; but as all vice arises from the 
excess of some intrinsically right feeling, it follows, that there 
18 such a duty as that of punishing evil, and not merely that 
guilt tends to produce misery and to bring evil upon the guilty, 
for that, true as it is, is not an instinctive moral feeling, but 
the conclusion of reasoning and experience. We obey the 
dictates of a sense of justice, when we feel as we all do, less 
pity for a guilty person suffering punishment, than for an in- 
nocent person in like circumstances, and often we do not pity 
a sufferer at all, simply because he deserved even more. The 
oflSmder himself feels that he cannot complain if he suffers for 
his guilt, and it is to the guilt of the criminal that we look in 
determining the severity of the punishment, for it would be a 
gross injustice to punish great crimes and small offences with 
the same severity ; thus justice itself consists very largely in 
the proper adaptation and measure of punishment. 

There must be a great difference between the justice of 
Grod and that of man in the infliction of pimishment, inasmuch 
as there is no absolute human standard of just retribution ; all 
diat we can do is, accurately to investigate the punishments it 
is in our power to inflict, and then to apply them in due pro- 
portion to the crimes which we may have to punish ; thus, 
akhongh a relatively small crime may deserve a very high 
punishment, we may not apply that higher punishment, lest we 
put it out of our power to pimish greater offences more se- 

N 
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verely, and so indirectly put a premium upon the conmiissioii 
of great crimes, according to the proverb, " one may as well 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb.'' Of course with God this 
is not so, his power of increasing punishment must be unli- 
mited, and therefore smaller offences will not escape their due. 
It would be, no doubt, strictly speaking, incorrect to say, 
that sin or voluntary evil-doing excites God's hatred and 
wrath, but we must say, what is in fact always intended by 
such expressions, that every infringement of the strict rule of 
right must be contrary to the pure and holy will of cup 
Creator, for the very reason that that will is pure and holy ; 
and he who shall encounter the force of that will must be so 
punished as that he shall abhor the day in which he ventured 
to transgress, and become a monument and a warning to all 
beholders. Manifestly a pure being wills universal purity, 
and if any one shall abuse the powers which were given him 
for good, he will have no reason to rejoice in his stolen plea- 
sure, or despise the power of Him who is almighty. He who 
wilfully sins, chooses the present before the future, not a few 
moments now against a few moments of known duration here- 
after, but a few moments now against the whole of that un- 
tried futurity. How then can such a one be appropriately 
and suflSciently punished ? Surely that which he fears most, 
and yet disregards, will be the most proper infliction. That 
very thing of which he says, " It is dreadful, I cannot believe 
it ; it would be intolerable ; " that he acknowledges would be 
a real punishment, the only one which would be sufficient to 
deter him from evil. When, therefore, men refuse to believe 
that the wicked will suffer for ever, they seem to declare that 
such punishment will certainly come upon them, for what is 
a punishment one can look forward to calmly and see through 
to a happy termination, what is it but hoping to make a bar- 
gain with God, and for so much suffering purchase a license 
to so much sin ? But God, if He be God, will never allow ain 
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for any amount of purchase money^ and therefore His good- 
ness cannot be reconciled with any scheme of transitory pun- 
ishment, for all such arrangements must at last turn out to be 
dcTices, whereby sin may not shut out from the favour of 
perfect goodness, whereby purity and impurity may some day 
or other come to be reconciled, and that only pain to free and 
noble courage, the absence of hope, may be altogether ex- 
cluded, so that he who thinks that to bear willingly is hero- 
ism, to dare and suffer for one's own will's fulfilment is noble, 
and having suffered, to obtain in one's own way is far more 
great and generous than to receive the same prize as a reward 
of abject submission, — such a one, on any theory of transitory 
panishments, will be thereby emboldened and even urged to 
on freely. 

He who asserts that after a limited period of punishment 
all men shall ultimately enjoy peace for ever, asserts, that no 
man, however great his crimes, shall ever see perfect misery, 
firom whence it apparently follows; nor any man, however 
great his virtues, shall ever attain to perfect happiness, for as 
Tirtue and vice are contrasted in themselves, so according to 
every rule of justice must they be in their effects ; but virtue 
and vice are so perfectly and irreconcileably opposite as only 
perfect happiness and perfect misery can be ; if, therefore, we 
suppose that no man can ever experience perfect misery, God 
will be supposed to have propounded to us rewards not re- 
moved from one another in any true proportion to the con- 
trast between their subjects, which is manifestly inconsistent 
with perfect justice, and therefore absurd. No lapse of time 
can measure against the remnant of eternity, and he who has 
present joy and an eternity of bliss, must have a better prize 
than he who sacrifices present pleasure for an infinitely small 
excess of future happiness ; but in fact, man will not allow due 
weight even to this, for the essence of sinfiil pleasures is either 
excitement or carelessness, and no man eager for excitement 
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or lazily ghunning exertion, does or can fear future trann- 
tory pain ; on the contrary, it rather adds zest to his present 
relish of excess, and is not what he really fears ; what he does 
fear is that hopeless, sleepless dulness which falls upon him in 
his intervals of solitude or unrest ; this is what he fears, and 
do the forebodings of his conscience signify that an all-wise 
God is threatening him with what he does not fear ? No surely, 
for that were neither wisdom nor goodness ; not wisdom, finr 
such a threat would certainly be despised ; not goodness, f(v 
it would have no power to keep any man back from evil, and 
we are sure that wisdom can devise, and power will execute, 
a real and sufficient retribution. 

Annihilation is no real punishment. It is, in fact, the very 
pleasure idle sloth seems to aim at realizing. Manifestly to 
those who seek in suicide relief from the tedium of existence, 
it would be rather a blessing, and all suicides seem to prefer 
it to their prospects in life. Let any man ask himself whether 
he really dreads annihilation, and if he do, it is only so far as 
he hopes for future pleasures ; what punishment, then, can it 
be to him, who having lived out all his ill-gotten pleasures, 
has only their just reward to look forward to ? Surely Grod 
will never punish a wicked man by restoring him to that state 
in which he was before he had any capacity to sin ; * surely it 

* Hinc utique colligitur, quod ilia, quse summi boni amorem contemnit, •• 
temam miseriam incurret. Nam si dicitur, quod pro tali contemptu sic justini 
puniatur, ut ipsum esse, vel vitam perdat ; quia se non utitur ad id, ad quod eat 
facta ; nullatenus hoc admittit ratio, ut post tantam culpam, pro poena recipiat 
esse, quod erat ante omnem culpam. Quippe antequam esset, nee culpam ha- 
bere, nee pGenam sentire poterat, Si ergo anima contemnens id, ad quod facta 
est, sic moritur, ut nihil sentiat, aut ut omnino nihil sit ; similiter se habebit, e( 
in maxima culpa et sine omni culpa : nee discemet summa sapiens justitia inter 
id, quod nullum bunum potest, et nullum malum vult; et id quod maximui 
bonum potest et maximum malum vult. At hoc satis patet quam inoonTenieai 
sit. Nihil igitur videri potest consequentius, et nihil credi debet certius, quam 
hominis animam sic esse factam, ut si contemnat amare suromam esaenttaai, 9- 
ternam patiatur miseriam : ut sicut amans, setemo gaudebit prsemio ; ita eon* 
temnens, sterna poena doleat : et sicut ilia sentiet immutabilem sufficioitiam ; 
ita ista sentiat inconsolabilem indigentiam. — Amelm, Monolog, chap. Ixzi. 
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i be no terror to him to know that his pleasures would 
I he should ever feel ; for when they shall cease in death 
>wer of feeling shall cease also, and all shall be tranquil 
• There remains only the supposition of annihilation 
a limited period of punishment, more reasonable, perhaps, 
either of the preceding ; yet even this must be miserably 
quate, for fortitude might well meet it unshrinkingly, 
le who disregards the will of God might defy His power 
the boast, '^ Punish I I have strength to bear it alL" No 
About to sin would confess to himself that he lacked for- 
^ ; on the contrary, it is the fashion with sinners rather 
iff at the religious as cowards, and to arrogate to them- 
} the exclusive glory of boldness and generosity. The 
nt alone is to man actual time ; the future, all the eternal 
e, occupies a less space in his imagination than the one 
nt moment; and so it is with the past; it is nothing; 
present seems everything, although that too to a reflect- 
lind is in this world at least but a single moment. There- 
[ suppose it is that men can themselves forget and expect 
God will forget all their past sins, and that sinners can 
ice their enjoyment of present pleasure by the recollec- 
that to-morrow we die. If eternity, however, seem so 
, how much shorter must time seem, — time which is to 
an end in annihilation, that is, in peaceful, dreamless 

lere is another general reason against the supposition 
a sinful man can ever enter into a state of peace, for if 
e without having become good, he carries with him into 
iture state that which will certainly hinder him from 
iness. It involves a contradiction that any man should 
; once wicked and happy, for the race is so constituted 
vrickedness is the use of faculties to ends for which they 
ot adapted, and thus misery flows from it so necessarily, 
whjle man remains man, omnipotence itself cannot make 
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him at once wicked and permanently happy. But as a man 
may repent and reform at any time^ this may perhaps be the 
case with those who die impenitent ? I am afraid experience 
contradicts this^ and shows that the habit of evil living makes 
repentance practically impossible after a certain period of 
continuance, and that for this hardenmg, human life but too 
frequently furnishes sufficient space/ The truth is, perhaps, 
that as what is habitually sought after by a man is alone pie*- 
surable to him, one who has habitually sought after evil can 
find pleasure in it alone; and if this be so, then the avenues of 
repentance are, as to his own powers, closed finally and for 
ever, for to such minds the probability or even certainty of 
retribution only enhances their present enjoyment of stolen 
and malicious pleasures. Besides, we know that there are 
few things evil men resent more than the discovery and fims- 
tration of their evil designs. There is no reason, therefore, to 
expect, that he who dies impenitent will ever repent him of 
Iiis sins so completely as to become capable of happiness,* and 
if this be so, eternal punishments will be necessary even to 
omnipotence, and so the whole race of man being immortal, 
will probably pass their existence some in heaven, some in 
hell. 

' Plato could find some of whom even to say : — Oi ^av ra itrxara aSuciicmn 
Kai ha Toiavra aducrjfjuxra avtaroi ytvtavrcu, lie rovrutv ra irctpadtiyfiara ytyyf* 
rai, Kai ovroi avTOi fiiv ovKiri ovivavrai ov^Wt an aviarot ovtiq^ aXXoi it ovtw 
avrai ot tovtovq bputvriQ lia rag afiapriag Ta'fJLiyi<yra Kai o^wtiporara koi fa- 
Pipurara 'TraOrj vafrxovra^ rov an xpovov, aTi\Vii»Q trapadeiyfiara aviiprtifu* 
vovQ iKH iv q.^ov (V Ti^ hofnuTfipii^tf TOLQ au Tiitv a^ucw a^ucvovfuvQic Ota/utra 
Kai vovBtjfiOTa. — Goigias. 525. Socrates, loq, 

' What the Doctor [Burnet] suggests, that in the future state there will be 
no room for infidelity ; that the^bm^s malt wiU be extinguished j that there will 
be no internal concupiscence, and no external incentive to feed and encourage 
their vicfis ; supposing it all true, appears to hurt his cause as much one way as 
it can serve it another. For what is it saying less, than that that state is not a 
state of probation, will not admit of any moral discipline, and is calculated for 
no moral improvement at all ? which is indeed the truth of the case ; and thoogh 
it be destructive of their scheme, and tears it up by the roots, it is the amoant 
of all they have to offer, when thoy would persuade us that the wicked in hell 
will some time or other become good and virtuous.— Afae(A«w Htnrberr^, Serift 
Doetr'iM of' Futurt Punishment, eh. Iv. p. 221. 
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There are of course difficulties in the way of forming any 
clear conception of eternity at all, yet if we examine our idea 
of it, it will be found simpler than that of time, for to conceive 
of eternity we have but to think of the present as a real, con- 
tinuing thing ; to conceive the actual present we must con- 
ceive of a point that passes us in the very conception; it is 
like the effort to discover and identify, at the moment that it 
passes us, some particular atom of water in a rapid river, flow- 
ing before us too rapidly for the eye to distinguish anything, 
except by discovering it before it comes to us, and following 
it when it is past ; whereas eternity is like a still and tranquil 
lake, moved by no tide and ruffled by no breeze, where we 
may gaze our fill and turn away and return again and again 
to the contemplation, with the certainty that nothing will ever 
happen to disturb our object or distract our attention.^ Human 
life is always rapid and often uneasy motion, while man's 
longing always is for some ultimate peace and permanence. 
These desires can only be satisfied where the present is fixed, 
that is, in eternity. Man is like a stone rolling down a steep 
hill-side, that rolls and leaps about uneasily, till it at last finds 
rest on the still earth in the vale beneath. To deny man an 
unchanging eternity would be to liken him to a stone falling 
down a well that has no bottom, a conception manifestly self- 
oontradictory, for it includes that very idea of eternal duration 
it was introduced to destroy ; man, therefore, will in all pro- 
bability arrive at last at some eternal rest; if so, that rest 
must be pleasant or painful to him according to his moral 
character at its commencement; that is, at some time after 
death man must enter upon an eternal state of joy or despair. 
We are all rolling rapidly down the steep bank of life, some 
smoothly and quietly, some uneasily and irregularly, and 

• Idem " nunc" est flucns k priori in posterius, et a prceteritu in fiiturum : et 
sic ipsnm " nunc" facit tempus. Ut autem respieit esse a?temum, et " nunc" 
subetat pennanens fixum ; ut nee tmnseat actu, nee potenti^, nee fertur, nee 
floii, aed permanet, et sic facit setemitatem. — Duns ScotuSf De Rerum Principio, 
qu. zxiL art. 2. 
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some leap off to the bottom ere they seem to have rolled half 
way ; but as a stone is carried by the same force to a different 
resting-place, according to its shape and character, so it cannot 
be but that we too shall rest there at the bottom equally im- 
moveably in different conditions, according to the varying 
shapes and characters of our own voluntary disposition. 

The final conclusion, therefore, seems to be that as concerns 
the wicked, their punishment will be eternal, or at least that 
natural reason can lead us to no other conclusion. The trae 
way for each of us to enquire how God will punish ein, is to 
enquire what would be the most severe and real punishment 
to us ; with that we may be sure Omniscience is acquainted, 
that Omnipotence can inflict, and that our sins deserve ; for 
he who, knowing God's will, disregards it, therein tauntingly 
dares all that His power can do, and disclaims for ever all 
dependance on His aid. If such a one were to suppose that 
the unmoved serenity of the Divine Majesty could not be so 
disturbed by his sin, but that he might escape, he would foiget 
that the Deity need not be excited at all to punish him.' 
Justice is a calm virtue, and eternal justice may hold on its 
inflexible course with as little need of excitement to work out 
his punishment as the material universe would require to 
crush him if it were possible for him to cross its path ; besides, 
he bears about in himself powers of self-torture, which, once 
set in motion, would not require any external inflictions to 
make his very existence intolerable. 

* ^vffiKy fiiv yap ictorijri to Onov awaOt^. irXiyv ovxi ravrriQ kvtma njc atriac 
avvtrairiov ytvotr^av to vrroxftpa koc Zvyov rariy/ifXiyroc tov irptirovro^' orrt 
ftfjv alijjfiiov Toig xeifuvotc vtto fTKtjvrpa to iig airo<rra<rtv metprijfAa, xpifvw 9t 
^fjfii KaTaiKi^tfrOai it fiaXa cv ducy% — Cyril, Alex, adv, Jul, lib. T. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Prayer and other Religious Duties. 

ILTHOUGH the first and greatest item of our 
duty to God must be to conform to His will in 
our modes of acting, speaking, and thinking, 
there are other duties which arise from our re- 
to Him, depending entirely upon His personal existence, 
on the distinction between the will of God and any 
abstract necessity. If there be a God, the whole of 
cannot consist in any mere living according to nature, 
list include all such acts and feelings as arc morally 
md in a good man necessary and involuntary towards 
iect a being. Thus, from God's power and goodness 
:oUows a duty of adoration and thanksgiving, higher 
)f the honour we are bound to give good men, and of 
.titude great benefits demand ; forms so much higher 
fection is higher than manifest imperfection. Since 
mnot be advantaged by any act of ours, these duties 
e fulfilled in feelings, and the expression of those feel- 
3 well in words, as in increased energy in well-doing ' 
rse we cannot contemplate the Divine perfections in such 
er of reverence as becomes the subject, without an in- 
lesire to become in all things such as He would have us 
if we attempt to express this desire, we are therein led 



llect the ides, inadequate as it is, which we have of God, and the idea 
▼es, and carelessness with regard to Him, whether we are to worship 
til, whether we worship Him in a right manner, or conceited confidence 
do so, will seem to imply unspeakable presumption. — Bishop ButUr, 
Mut. BnU 
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to pray, to open our wants before God and beseech Him to 
supply them ; we must arrive at the same disposition by any 
other comparison of ourselves and others as we and they now 
are, with what we should desire, and therefore may presume 
that God would not be unwilling, that we and they should be ; 
and we do but obey a natural impulse when we ask for that 
we know we have need of, at His hands who is able to confer 
it. Thus it happens, that a good man will certainly be dis- 
posed to make use of prayer. But it may be said, God knows 
our wants and wills our happiness. He will therefore supply 
all our necessities ; why should we, who have but so imperfect 
a conception of our own wants, ask Him for that, which, if 
good He will certainly give us, and if evil we should be mad- 
men to desire. The fallacy of this argument resides in the 
assumption, that God will not regard us with more favour if 
we pray than if we do not ; it assumes that prayer is not a 
moral duty, which is of course to beg the whole question ; * if 
you exclude this assumption the argument amounts to this, 
that the Deity will make no distinction between good men 
and bad, which is palpably absurd. As to the objection drawn 
from our imperfect knowledge of our own wants, it is cer- 
tainly not improper that one should pray for a better discovery 
of these, and a more clear apprehension of what is the real 
cause of our misfortunes and unhappinesses, but then we can- 
not doubt that God will regard our object rather than the 
means, which, though they seem to us most proper for its at- 

* I suppose I can hardly quote a more unexceptionable witness than Thomas 
Hobbes ; he says : ** And for prayer, whereas he ( Abp. Bramhall) saith, that the 
necessity of things destroys prayer, I deny it ; for though prayer be none of the 
causes that moves God's will, His will being unchangeable, yet since we find in 
God's Word He will not give His blessings but to those that a&k, the motive of 
prayer is the same. Prayer is the gift of God no less than the blessing, and the 
prayer is decreed together in the same decree wherein the blessing is decreed.** 
'~~ Reply to Bramhall, If it be possible, as Hobbes says it is, for these two to be 
united by natural necessity, it follows, that any argument to show them neces- 
sarily separate must be false and fallacious, and any argument not purpoitinc 
to show this can prove nothing. 
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tainment, are really inoonsistent with it. He will never give 
U0 that which is evil when we failed only through our infir- 
mity to express what we really desired^ or to distinguish what 
16 really good ; at the same time we may always remember 
our own ignorance with advantage, when our prayers seem 
unanswered, and enquire strictly whether what wc have asked 
would really be of advantage to us, — whether there is no 
latent second object in our wish for it, no unseen danger in its 
possession. 

A good man in this and all his relations with God will ask, 
not what must I, but what may I do ? he will not be anxious 
to pare down his duty to the least biurdensome observance pos- 
rible^ but will find his pleasure in such employment, and rather 
seek to go beyond, than but just to come up to the strict 
limits of bounden devotion. Any one who thinks of virtue 
and devotion as a burden, and is willing to escape the neces- 
uty of obedience to their demands, shows most clearly by that 
very willingness that he is not really virtuous, for to the vir- 
tuous, Tirtue and pleasure are one and inseparable.^ The rea- 
son of this will be obvious enough, if we remember the essen- 
tial goodness of the Deity, and indeed if pleasures conflict, as 
in the minds of the vicious and half-virtuous they always do, 
it is certidn that, either such men are mistaking their course 
and running into fearful danger, of which these uncertainties 
and contrarieties are meant to warn them, or else there is no 
God and no real right and wrong. But a virtuous man feels 
no such difficulties, he can avow that it is better to sufler than 
to do a wrong ;^ better, if need be, to fall into the hands of 

* ToiQ fuv ow iroXKoiQ ra riSta fiaxirai, 8ia to fii] ^vcth romvr'eivat* TOig it 
fiXocoXoic ra tidta ra ^vvu riSta* roiavra Se at Karapiriiv vpa^ttg' titrrt Kai rov- 
rocf fitnv ^diuu km Koffavrov^, OvHv Si frpotrditrat rrig ii^ovtjg 6 fiiog avraty^ 
mmtfp irtpiawTOV rivoc. aXX'£x«« tjjv riSovtjvev iavT(ft' irpoQ roig tiprjfuvoig yap, 
ovi'teny ayaBog 6 fiij xaxpiov raig KoXaig vpalieviv, — Aristotle , Nich, Eth. lib. 
L c. 8. 

* IImX. Htov 6 yt aToBvtiVKiav aSiKiog iKttivog ri Kat a9\ioci<mvi Zwc. 
'Hrrov ti 6 awotenvyv^f u> l\w\t, cat i/rrov 17 6 SiKaiiMtg arroBvtitTKUiy, UcuX. Ilwc 
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wicked men than to run counter to the natural objects of his 
being ^ and incur the displeasure of his God, for he is certain 
that for all these things there will be a recompense* and a re- 
tribution ;^ his choice and desire are rather to have the privi- 
lege of doing an unrewarded act of goodness ; he had rather, 
if it were possible, when he comes to review his past actions, 
find that he had in some things more than earned his reward, 
than discover that he has done only just so much as may en- 
able God's goodness to excuse his failings ; to him indeed this 
last idea would be full of humiliation and regret: our well-do- 
ing does not add to the blessedness of God, but it is our pri- 
vilege by it to draw near to Him.^ One who thinks in this 
maimer cannot hesitate whether he shall pray, to him devotion 
will be a pleasure, and a reason against any address to God in 
his distress will be to him a reason why he should suffer dis- 
comfort; a reason, therefore, perfectly conclusive or wholly 
worthless. 

But it is by no means clear, that prayer may not be a na- 
tural means of obtaining for us blessings, which otherwise we 
should never have enjoyed, for we do not find that God in 
other matters gives us anything without our own will to have 
it ; no power compels a hungry man to eat except through his 
own will to do so, even when the most tempting food is laid 
before him ; he must put out his hand of his own free will and 
take, and of his own free will receive and eat, or he will surely 

iijra, 01 'EutKpang ; 2aiic. 'Ovrwf iJc fieyifrrov rtov Kcuciitv rvyxavii ov ro aiuaw. 
UtMiX. H yap tovto /xcyttrrov; ov to adiKuaOai /x£i(ov; ^ittx. *B.Ki(rra yi. tlmk, 
£1; apa jSovXou) av aSueetaOai fiaXKov i} aBucuv] Zcuc. Boi;Xo(fti|v av ovitrtpa' 
ei i^avayxaiov eii} aSucttv tj aBucetaOai, eXoifiriv av fuxWov a^uccurOoi 17 aSuntv. — 
Gorgias, 469. 

' Summum crede nefas, animam prseferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas. — Juvenal. Sat. lib. Tiii. L 83. 

* Ev ficucapivtri irovutv avra^ioQ eiiy a/ioi/3i). — Homer. Iliad* 

' 'Ore avayKaiov rov 6vrw rrparrovra ^fjfitovffBat tartv, — Gorgioiy 470. 

* Ek de rovTitfv awavnitv roig fiiv Oioic rrXtov ovStv rt yap av ir Xeoy ytvoiro 
&itfi*y T^fuv Be trpog tiutvovg yivtrai crwa^iy. — Sallmtiut Phil, De Diiset Munde, 
c XT. 
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atanre. Who knows but that it may be so with prayer? 
Who knows but that we may never receive what was ahnost 
oars^ because we never did quite all that lay in our power to 
obtain it ? Perhaps because we never formed a conscious de- 
dre for it, or never set ourselves to enquire what it might 
predsely be that our necessities demanded. If what this 
analogy makes probable be true, provided that it is not^ as it 
cannot be, unlawful to express in words to God what we may 
rightly feel in heart, it follows, that he who refuses to pray, 
in neglecting an opportunity of doing that which cannot be 
wrong and may be necessary, sins in any case, by tempting 
Crod to deny him that which he disdained and (sluggishly re- 
lying upon some presumption of his own about the will of 
God) refused to ask. He did not all that lay in his own 
power, and such tempting of Providence we know, in other 
matters leads only to destruction. I conclude, therefore, that 
it is part of our duty towards God, reverently and with due 
submission to His better knowledge of ourselves, to ask of His 
goodness all that we really desire, and generally, all that He 
sees to be really good. We can hardly bring ourselves to 
pray for anything which we are not thoroughly convinced to 
be good, and thus it is generally an effectual test of the nature 
of our intentions and desires to enquire whether we can sin- 
cerely pray to God to further us in them ; thus it is too, that 
holy men seldom ask for any merely worldly gift.^ 

Those who feel strongly how grateful they ought to be for 
all the benefits they have received from God, will and must, 
when they are met together in social freedom, unite by com- 
mon impulse in praising Him and thanking Him for all His 
mercies,^ and then seeing how good and pleasant it is to be 

* Xprifiara euriiQ ; fiti cvoxXec $€oig' ov^tv atretc nav KoKutv. — Maximus Tyrius. 
Disttrt, An orandus n't Deus, Oure vwfiatTiVf ovre \pY\fiafTiv ivSatfiovovtriv av- 
9p*0woi, dXX*ofiOia9wy cat <^ucaco<rvi/p. — Democratei, Sententits. 

* A la qual nos incitan nu solo las leyes divines y humanas, mas tambien la 
misma natoralexa : oomo nos lo muestran todas las naciones del mondo ; entre 
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thankful^ and how sweet unity is in all good works^ they can* 
not but desire to meet again, and to do so on a spot disturbed 
and sullied by no strife of worldly business, but hallowed by 
the memory of former acts of praise ; hence have arisen, and 
must ever arise, temples, and oratories, and holy places, and 
public and peculiar festivals of reU^ous joy, as on the other 
hand &om the consciousness of sin, days of humiliation, and 
more costly offerings and the maintenance of sacrificial altars. 
Again, as he who has found a treasure values it chiefly for 
the use he can make of it, — for the consideration it will give 
him in the eyes of men ; and he who has discovered a long 
hidden truth cannot bear to carry it with him to the grave 
untold, so good men, be they philosophers, or priests, or mere 
unlearned laymen, when they have realized the great truths 
of theology, cannot enjoy their prize alone, they cannot but 
desire to urge upon their fellow men the duty of serving God 
and fleeing evil, to show them how to do so rightly, and to 
strive to convince all men that they ought to be very thank- 
ful, and therefore very pure from sin. Something of this 
feeling it was, that sent Socrates out into the market-place at 
Athens to preach his ethical philosophy and confound gain- 
sayers of the truth ; with some addition of intellectual pride, 
this feeling has made philosophers in all ages gather round 
them schools of hearers and made them willing to teach ; 
above all, from this feeling has been formed in all ages that 
missionary spirit which has driven men of all classes and de- 
grees of learning to wander about seeking to do, and we know 
as a whole doing good to the ignorant, the savage, and the 



las quales ning^a hay tan barbara ni tan fiera, que no tenga alcun conocimiento 
de Dios, y no le ofrezca alg^na manere de culto y roTerencia, aunque no sepa 
qual sea el verdadoro Dios. De lo qual se infiere, que necessariamente he de barer 
en el mundo alguna Terdadera religion con que el verdadero Dios sea debida y 
santamente honrado y yenerado. Forque de otra manera, vana seria esta incH- 
nacion natural, si faltasse esta Religion. — Luis de Granada, De Sj/mboio dt la Fe, 
cb. xxxviii. §11. 
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deqnsed. Hence, in the last place, by a natural course of 
deFcIopment, might have arisen an order of priests and minis- 
ters of God, of men whose duty it is to offer prayers and 
praises in the name of all, to instruct mankind how to serve 
(rod most acceptably, or by reasoning — with persuasion to 
good and denunciation of evil — to bring men to think upon 
the Most High and therefore to do welL For seeing that all 
cannot devote themselves so entirely as they desire to such 
pursuits, nor can pursue the studies necessary to do so most 
effisctaally, being much occupied and confined by unavoidable 
worldly business, it is natural and right, that without neglect- 
ing to do personally what they can, they should all sponta- 
neously give of Grod's ^fts to them a portion to enable some 
to do in fact and with more completeness, what all do in part 
and in desire. 

A good man, therefore, will be given to prayer and praise, 
and gladly embracing all opportunities of proclaiming his faith 
and hope, and will not despise or reject the public offices of 
his religion. 



i 




CHAPTER VI. 

fflio are the Wicked. 

9 OW that we have shown the existence of the De- 
ity, and spoken of the relatjons in which we stuid 
to Him by nature, there retouns die enquiry, \n 
I what relation do we stand to God by our owa 
choice ? How many of us may hope for those things which we 
have seen arc probably reserved for the good, and how many 
ought to dread for themselves, those which await the bad ; 
in other words, Who are the wicked } 

Many persons think it very difiScult to distinguish the good 
from the bad ; the di£Sculty, if there be any in reality, con- 
sists in the question, What amount of well-doing constitutea 
a good man ? If a good man be one who more often thinks 
and acta rightly than wrongly, the difference must be in itself 
very minute, and there will probably be many who cannot be 
arranged in either class. But good and evil are mutually ex- 
clusive qualities, and though an action may be in one sense 
one and in some other sense the other, nothing can be at the 
same time and in the same sense both good and evil, it must 
be one or neither ; but a moral being cannot he wholly desti- 
tute of moral quality, every man, therefore, who is not per- 
fectly good, is in some sense evil. But what is a perfect man? 
Indubitably he is perfectly good. And what ia our duty towards 
God ? Manifestly to obey all his commandments, and this as 
we have seen is our mere duty, and not essentially meritorious. 
A good man, therefore, is he only who does no evlL 

Now goodness does not consist in act, but rather in inten- 
tion. It is by no means necessary to do impossibilities in order 
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to be perfectly good. Even if a man might save another^s life 
by some very possible act and does it not^ he may yet be per- 
fectly good^ provided that he had no previous reason to think 
that such an act would be beneficial ; for then his intention 
might still be perfect. But if he might have known if he 
would, then it is scarcely possible, but that if his intention 
had been perfect, he would have known, for clearly a man 
has no right to shut his eyes and after that claim to be ex- 
cused, because he did not see. Man's duty then is, in every 
action which he has power to do, or to leave undone, after such 
conaderation as the case requires or his opportunities allow, 
to act in that manner which really seems to him best; in 
every thought to allow himself to dwell with pleasure only on 
such things as are right, and just, and pure, and to stop his 
ears against every inducement to possible evil. This as to 
any external force he plainly can do,^ and this he is therefore 
bound to do, and cannot rightly be called good if he does not. 
One of the very first and greatest of moral virtues is grati- 
tude, — ^that every one who receives a gift should return to the 
giver, that spiritual incense of thankfulness so much more fra- 
grant and more precious than any actual gift, as the soul of 
man is purer and more precious than his material form ; at 
God's hands man has received all that he has ever enjoyed, 
and is still continually blessed with many gifts of real pleasure, 
and invaluable benefits of mere preservation, such as the con- 
templation of the misery which he might but for them endure, 
can alone enable him to estimate ; in return for these reason 
demands that his whole life should be pervaded with a spirit 



' Ei tt nc TO- ^Sea cat ra KoKa ^aiij fiiaia civai* avayKaZeiv yap c^oi ovra* 
Ttavra av ciif ovrw /3cata* rovTtov yap x^P"' vavra iravrtg vparrovtri' xai o'l fitv 
puf, KOI axovrtSf Xvirripfac* 6i Si Bta to rjOrj, fuffriSovriQ. FtXoiov di to aiTiatrOai 
ra iKTOCt oXXa fitj avrovy evBifpaTov ovTa viro Tiov TotovTutVy leai Tutu fitv KciKtov 
lavroVy r^tv $i aurxpiav Ta ridia. Eouce de to ^laiov iivai, oh (l^taQiv f) apxfly 
^if^cv mffifiaXXofUVOV tov (iiatrBtvTO^ — Aristotle. Nichomachaan Ethictf lib. 
iii. cap. 2. 

O 
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of thankfulness, yet this is so with no man, and most of ns 
ceive all these gifts as mere matters of course, and wholly for- 
get the giver.' Who of ns has complete control over his 
tongue ? Who is there who has never spoken evil of his neigh- 
bour, and never even suggested a Ke ? Who can say that he 
has never taken or used anything that was not rightly his? 
Who has never longed for anything he could not have without 
sin ? Who can say that none of his faculties have ever been 
applied to any but their own rightful use ? Who can say, that 
neither in himself or others his faults have ever made any being 
miserable whom God created to be happy ? Who is firee finwn 
some stain of even far darker sins than these? Yet all the 
while we know that the smallest sin is a greater departure 
from the nile of right than can be measured by any difference 
between it and the greatest of all possible crimes ; we have 
no moral zero, neither good nor evil, to reckon firom : he who, 

* Snppoeing a man, from the happy oonstitation with which he was bom, from 
the advantage of a good edacation to form his sentiments, or from the kind ooodocl 
of God's providence, free from all those grosser oiTenoes which &U m&der the cen- 
sure and distaste of all honest men, can he recollect that he is the creature of the 
infinitely perfect Being ; that the great, the chief end of all those InteQectnal fiicnl* 
ties that distinguish him from the rest of the creation, was to contemplate the 
power, the wisdom, the goodness of Ood, in His works and in His providence, and 
to admire, adore, and serve this source of goodness, power, wisdom and perfeo- 
tion ; that his distinguishing felicity lay in pursuing his duty, in anawermg the 
ends for which those intellectual faculties were g^ven ; that a tribute of praise, of 
acknowledgment, and of thankfulness, is due to the God of nature, who has mer- 
cifully and bcneficiaUy framed the heart of man, so that the very act of paying 
this tribute is necessarily attended with the most perfect, pore joy, serenity, and 
satisfaction, that the human mind is capable of feeling ; I say can he reooQect 
these things, and at the same time be conscious— that the supreme good is not 
only not the object of the meditation of his mind or of the pursuit of his hearty 
but that these faculties and dispositions bountifully given for those hooooTaUe 
and blessed ends, are monstrously misapplied to the pursuit of fleeting, perishing, 
if not wicked pleasures ; — ^without perceiving that he is guilty of high treason to 
the God of nature ; that he b revolted from Him, and has substitoted in Hb 
place and made choice of His creatures for the objects of his desires, and of his 
pursuits ; that they are become his masters, who hold him in captivity, and he 
their slave ; so chained to their drudgery that he has no more capacity left tojPS> 
turn to the enjoyment of his Maker, and to relish the pleasures that are witk 
Him for evermore ? — Duncan Forbei. Thwghtt on Ptligion, p. 102. 
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knowing Ood's law wilfully breaks it, does infinite evil, for 
he departs infinitely firom his duty, abuses infinitely powers 
which were ^yen him for good alone, and dares infinite power 
which gave the law, to infinite retribution for its guilty breach. 
This mere disr^ard of God's will is the substantial guilt of all 
ains, and is common to them alL The least sin springs from 
it, and the greatest is sinful in no other respect Indeed, it is 
all that man can do, for the power and majesty of God are far 
too high to suffer any real diminution or contradiction from 
any act of man. 

Let any one reflect upon man's duty and realize it, such as 
it must be universally confessed to be ; and then, standing up 
in ima^nation in Grod's place, let him observe what a wreck 
we have made of all this good and fair creation, and he will 
see the universal guilt which calls for universal punishment, 
branded as with a hot iron on everything about us. The bet- 
ter a man is, the more clearly will he see the truth of all this, 
for he will know that every day he is discovering and correct- 
ing some deep-rooted sinful habit, and he will see that his hope 
duly to become still better is a continual confession of the fact, 
that hitherto he has gone astray and done wickedly,' and this 
from the very earliest beginnings of conscious action, for even 
then control and correction cannot be dispensed with.' 

' VtranOioBat yap km furaytvwmiv rrpotrriKii /iti hrt Beift, aXX*ovS'avipi 
tcpiBtfr b yap arptwrot avtip koi ptravoiiTtKOQ, u ptv etc ^o fieXTiov ik tov ^av* 
Xortpov /uran0ir«u, mnnip^ cjSovXf v<raro* nit tis ro x^^P^^ <'^ ^^^ PiKntrrov, 
wamipmc tfiovXEwraro. — Max. Tyrius, DUs. An orandtu sit Deut. 

> QniB me oommenKyrat peocatum infimtue mese ? — ^Tunc — ^reprehendenda fa- 
ewbam ; aed quia reprehendentem intelligere non poteram, nee mos reprehendi 
me nee ratio nnebat. Nam extirpamiu et ejicimuB ista crescentes. Nee vidi 
piMn^uam ieient€m,eum aliquid jmrgat, bona prijicere. An pro tempore etiam ilia 
bona eraat, flendo petere, etiam quod noxie daretur ; indignari acriter non sub- 
jectis hominibiu, liberie et migoribas, bisque a quibus genitus est ; multisque 
pir g terea pmdentioribus, non ad nutum voluntatis obtemperantibus, feriendo 
Dooere niti quantum potest quia non obeditur imperiis, quibus pemicioso obe- 
diretnr ? Ita imbeeillitas membrorum infimtilium innocens est, non animus infim- 
ttom. — Augugtin, Confeu, lib. i. c. 8. Certainly both roos and ratio require that 
oorreetioo should commence very early. 
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I know there is a ready answer which smne desire to ^ye, 
— we have done what we conld^ thej say^ and nothing mom 
can be required of us. But let him who answers thus take to 
himself the consciousness of its falsehood* He knows who 
thus speaks, that had it been any human benefactor, his friend, 
his favourite companion, any one whom he respects or admires, 
he would never have felt or expressed so little gratitude to 
him as he does to the Almighty.^ If he could have received 
one such benefit as God gives him in abundance, one night's 
peaceful rest, one sunny day, one shower for his parched mea- 
dows, what would he not be ready to offer ? Does he give as 
much for what he really has? Far from it, he gives nothing, 
and repays the care of Omnipotence with cold n^lect, and yet 
he thinks he ought to be made still more prosperous I 

Man is no less foolish than sinful in thus n^lecting God's 
will. No one will tell you more readily than the least reli- 
gious of worldly men, that it is the part of a fool to offend him 
in whose power you are, yet this is the very rule of their con- 
duct in regard to Him who has far more power over them than 
one man can ever have over another. So they will tell you, 
that it is folly for a man to set his mind on things which are 
beyond his reach, and to waste his energies and sacrifice pre- 
sent enjoyment in the pursuit of that which cannot satisfy him, 
even if he ever get it; yet man, who cannot tell whether he may 
live to see even one to-morrow upon earth, is always reckon- 
ing upon some far distant morrow with all its earthly ac- 
companiments, and is ever striving after something new, only 
the more and more eagerly as he finds the emptiness and folly 
of his former pleasures and desires. Certainly he is far from 
wisdom who does not prefer what is great and certain, before 

' In friendship first, I think if that agree. 
Which I intend 
Unto mj friend's intent and end, 
I would not use a friend as I use Thee. 

Oeorgt Htrbirt. Poemu, p. 68. 
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what 18 small and precarious, yet such a one he is who chooses 
pleasures which can but be had, for a little time, hj the suf- 
ferance of Gk)d, in preference to those which the good may 
confidently expect at His hands for ever. Nay, more, even 
in this life the good attain to a greater total of happiness than 
is possible in like circumstances to any other; what folly, 
therefore, must it be, to incur the unknown penalties of retri- 
bution at the cost of often losing even present enjoyment I yet 
thus foolish and thus wicked are all the race of men. 

Uniyersal moral imperfection, that is, universal depravity, 
is a truth as clearly written upon the race of man as it is a 
l^end painful to the eyes of him who reads it. It meets us 
everywhere, every duty recollected is a sin recalled ; the flip- 
pant phrases of excuse, " no man is perfect," " to err is human," 
and 80 on, are all acknowledgments of habitual sin, and every 
sin bears in indelible characters this fatal inscription, God's 
will neglected, Grod's goodness despised, God's vengeance 
dared. The doctrine is in fact so dear, that no man has ven- 
tured to refute it, they have only endeavoured to shift it from 
themselves, as those who say that matter is essentially evil, as 
if sin could be the act of poor inert matter, and volition did 
not belong to the highest part of man ; or else they have tried 
to shut it out from their sight, and abused it as a degrading 
dogma, arguing thus : I cannot bear to believe it, therefore it 
is not true. Unfortunately it is no speculative theory, but the 
neceesary conclusion of experience ; it is no balance of probar 
bilities, in which arguments from antecedent likelihood can 
have weight, it is an evident fact. 

Who then are the wicked ? The race of man. For whom 
may we fear the punishment due to sin ? For whom, but for 
oar own selves, and for those who share with us the fearful 
attributes of actual human nature ? 




CHAPTEE VII. 

The PottOnUiy of Pardon. 

I HE mind of maD cannot rest under the coDoIuaon 

at which we have just arrived. If it cannot dis- 

believe the truth, it must at least strive to find 

I some escape ; let us, therefore, enquire how there 

can be any such possible. 

The di£Sculty is this, mankind are eminently cdnfidf aad 
therefore eminently deserving of punishment, yet Grod is e* 
sentially and perfectly good, and therefore must desire dM 
happiness of all His creatures ; this, however, they cannoi 
have, unless they are purged from the guilt of their uns ; so 
if there be a way of escape, we may be sure that God wil 
not close it ; and as, if there were none, not one of us cooU 
escape, we cannot but hope and long to beUeve that there ii 
one. 'What can it be ? 

It may be suggested, that we have supposed the Almighty 
bound by a cert^ moral necessity, and that possibly the dif- 
ficulty might be lessened by supposing that good is only good 
because God wIIIb it, and that therefore He would be free &om 
any obligation, and might make injustice to be justice, and sc 
at last absolve guilty man ; but this supposition will not hdE[ 
us, nor would it at all support such a conclu^on, unless indeed 
we might suppose perfection changeable, whidi it cannot be; 
otherwise, it in no way touches the difficulty; for whethei 
goodness be good because it is God's will, or be His will 
because it is good, in either case God's will and perfect good- 
ness are identical, and must always be so, for to suppose th( 
Deity to reverse or alter the moral character of actions, is t( 
suppose Him to will a contradiction, a thing impossible ii 
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itself, and most obviously so in a Being all-wise and powerfiiL 
Some persons seem to think that guilt may be cleared away 
by repentance, without any other expiation, but this cannot 
be, unless guilt and future evil intention are one and the same, 
which they manifestly are not. Mere repentance has to do 
with future acts; it cannot recal the past and undo the deeds 
that have been done, or the evil intention with which they 
were then done, but justice has to do only with the act done, 
and the then present intention of the doer ; thus the award 
of justice must be at once made and fixed for ever at the 
moment of the deed done, without any reference to the future 
conduct of the doer. Indeed, necessary as repentance is to 
lemoYe the tendency to new crimes, it can exercise no puri- 
fying influence on the past life, because to repent and reform 
being our mere duty, not to do so would be a new sin, and 
thus repentance and reformation are no more meritorious in 
themselYes than would be the avoiding of any other sin. To 
iQustrate this, suppose a man at the moment of committing 
Mxne crime to resolve that henceforward he would never do 
wrong again on any pretext, offering this last, as it were, as 
a parting sacrifice to his evil intentions (the case in small 
thii^ is not exceedingly rare), would this la^ crime be a 
crime, and therefore deserve punishment ? Certmnly it would, 
and all the more clearly, because of the consciousness mani- 
fested by the accompanying resolution ; yet in this case the 
reformation would be in intention, and might be in fact com- 
plete. But even if repentance could ef&ce guilt, how little 
power or disposition has man naturally to rei>ent at all, and 
if he does, how very imperfect his repentance always is ; how 
impossible it is for any man to recollect and repent of every 
nn he has ever conmiitted ; he can but be sorry for and de- 
termine to amend specifically all that he can at the time call 
to mind, and then generally lament his forgotten faults, and 
resolve to plunge no more into any known sin. Such repent- 
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anoe is very different from the sort of repentance men accept 
in this world as a species of tide to for^veness, and yet man^ 
havii^ no absolute right of dominion over his fellows, and 
havii^ need himself also of forgiveness firom them, justice and 
equity have claims upon his mercy which are altogether 
impossible as between Gx)d and His creatures. But fay 
what argument do we justify to ourselves the pardoning an 
offender? We say^ '^ Poor fellow I he has suffered enough 
already 1" or we think that God will do justice without our 
endeavours, that is, we dispense with a second punishment, 
we do not intend to offer him complete impunity even when 
we thmk that the gnawings of a guilty conscience wiU by 
themselves be sufficient retribution. But suppose such a one 
openly to maintain, that because he would never again ccmunit 
his old offence, and because he was sorry he had ever done 
so, that therefore he ought to escape, would mercy then plead 
for him ? I think not, or at least it would be in vun, for it 
would be evident that in denying his liability to punishment, 
he would practicaUy deny that he had done amiss, that is, he 
would declare himself impenitent by the very act of pleading 
his penitence ; there is, therefore, no purifying power in mere 
repentance. Indeed, it is by no means clear that mercy does 
not essentially consist in the acceptance of suffering as an 
atonement for evil. Thus it follows from our natural moral 
instincts, that guilt is to be removed by punishment, and by 
punishment alone. This we sometimes r^ard, as between 
man and man, as inflicted in sufficient intensity by the gnaw- 
ings of a guilty conscience ; if we are assured that the criininal 
actually feels them so strongly as to be made to loathe and 
abandon his former evil way,^ — there are cases in which the 
scandal of a crime is so great, that no mere mtemal and 

* 0( yap yvfftriaif furafuXofiivoi, tcuq irucporartuQ rov ovvci^oroc atiutuc Jov- 
rovs KoiXcdiovtrtv, dirivig oSwortpat rwv ffuffiaruentv it<n KoXaintty, cat cnfiriMrf- 
pcu Kai p,(iKkov iKtiviitv SvtrircLpafivOiiToi. — Simpliciuu Comm, in Enchiridion Efic' 
teti, ch. xxiriii. 
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private Buffering can entitle the criminal to mercy. As re- 
gards hmnan offences, therefore, sorrow for the evil done, 
with reparation where possible, and where reparation b im- 
posdble, yet greater sorrow, are the alone conditions of mercy, 
the only conditions on which justice will have us to be merci- 
fnly and mercy escapes the imputation of criminal indifference. 
This is the case between those who are independent of one 
another, and can make atonement to one another for their 
ofiences; but it is not so between us and God. We can 
undergo no voluntary punishment, no self-originated repent- 
ance towards Him : nor are we without a standard of punish- 
ment. The idea of repentance in such a case is like the offer 
to undergo half our sentence, which we cannot in any case 
avoid, provided that we may be excused the other, which is 
equaUy inevitable. But more than this, the universe is God's 
work, and one work, and is so ordered as to connect evil and 
its punishment, and, so far as we see it, the effect of repent- 
ance is only to avoid increase of punishment ; only to do that 
which, as we have seen, is all that we ought to expect : the 
order of nature, therefore, cannot but work out our just 
punishment, and we cannot trust to mere reformation for 
excuse, for that has its reward in another way. 

The analogy of nature, however, does suggest a mode in 
which the natural punishment of vice and folly may be light- 
ened, or even altogether removed. When a man is so pros- 
trated by sickness that if left to himself he could not but die, 
he may yet be saved by the assistance of others ; — a man whose 
ignorance would allow him to rush into certain destruction 
may be saved by the communicated knowledge of another : — 
a man whose carelessness has brought his affairs to ruin, may 
be restored to affluence by the industry of another ; — can it 
be, that he who by his own evil ways has deserved perdition, 
may yet be saved by the innocence of another ?* There seems 

' Hie fbUofwing is perhaps desenring of oonsideration. — ** Il-y-a troU degprez 
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at first sight some injustice in this^ as indeed it is unjust that 
' a careless man should enjoy the rightful proceeds of another^ s 
industry; yetwhen the induBtrious man haa earned his money, 
it is his to give away as well as to keep, to spend that is as he 
will ; and if he, of his own free will, gives it to that other, 
there is no injustice then. So again, if I have a sufiiciency 
and need not labour, and yet choose to labour for my own 
maintenance, and dispense tiiat my sufficiency among those in 
want ; if I select those as objects of my bounty who will not 
be made worse by its enjoyment, there is no injustice here ; 
on the contrary, I do well, and act as becomes a good man ; 
yet it would be gross injustice in any other to compel me to do 
that which is praisewortiiy in me if done voluntarily. Thus 
it must be in man's redemption, if man is to be delivered by 
the act of anotiier, that other must ofier something of his own, 
must have something, therefore, which he can ofier ; but here 
is a new difficulty, for no man can ofier anytiiing of his own, 
for he has notiiing ; even the eternal happiness of a good man 
is not his to ofier, nor indeed can any creature of Grod have 
anything strictiy of its own. There is not one, therefore, that 
can suffer for us, and sacrifice its own happiness to procure our 
deliverance. But is it not to accuse God of cruelty, to think 
that happiness can be purchased by the sufiering of the inno- 
cent? What recorded instance have we of one man sufiering 

de la Jostice. Le premier est celui par lequel Dieu punit le p^;h^, de qaelqne 
mani^re que cela se fasse. Le second est celui par lequel il punit positiTemeoft 
le pech6 en la personne de celui qui Pa commis. Et le troisi^me est celui par 
lequel Dieu, k cause des p^hez qu'un homme a commis, lui refuse la communica- 
tion de quelque lumidre int^rieure ou exterieure, ou de quelque seoours quel qa*il 
soit. Le premier de ces degrez est, non arbitraire, mais necessaire en Dien. Car 
oe n'est autre chose que Pamour de la Saintete, laquelle comme chacnn salt est 
si essentieUe k la Divinite, qu'il n'est pas possible de conoevoir Dieu sans cei 
amour. Mais quant au second et au troisi^me degrdz, il est certain qu'ils soot 
arbitraire en Dieu, c'est it dire que pourWi que le p^h€ soit puni, et que I'amovir 
infinie qu'il a pour la Saintet^ demeure en son entier sans re9eToir ni br^che ni 
^branlement, il lui est arbitraire de punir le p^cheur, ou de ne le point punir, ds 
le secourir, ou de ne le point seoourir, de lui accorder ses lumi^res, ou ds ne las 
lui point accorder.— C^iuif. Truite de J$ius Christ, Uy. i. c. 3. 
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(or another upon earthy where the judge was not obnoxious to 
such a charge ? Certainly, if the parting with wealth be suf- 
fering, we may find such instances ; but I suppose, that if suf- 
fering be the true gate of mercy, and the natural means of 
purging guilt, as we have seen reason to believe that it is, and 
if the suffisring for another's benefit be one of the highest acts 
of human love and goodness, as we know that it is, then so far 
fix>m the permission of such an atonement being inconsistent 
with any of the attributes of perfection, we ought rather to 
expect such an act to be encouraged and most highly rewarded. 

If guilt can at all be lessened by suffering, we cannot but 
conclude, that suffering without guilt will produce merit ; and 
that there must be some common measure between them, 
some applicability of merit to the direct removal of guilt, as 
we know that in the world the guilt and merit of one man in 
relation to another is capable of adjustment, and is the rule of 
much of our conduct, and that one man may properly and me- 
ritoriously make atonement for the offences of another ; and 
instead of its being unjust to accept, it would be as purely 
cruel to refuse such satisfaction, as it would be to demand it, 
if not willingly offered. But in truth our ideas of cruelty are 
a good deal confused in this matter by the fact, that one man 
has no antecedent right to take the life of another, and no 
power to restore it, both of which are in the highest degree 
possessed by God. K, therefore, we could find any being ca- 
pable of having merit in relation to the Deity, we might believe 
in the possibility of an atonement whereby our obligation to 
punishment might be so far removed as to continue only in 
the form of a penalty, under which, as well as by the obliga- 
tion of gratitude, we should be bound to obey, and conform 
ourselves to the will of the atoning person. 

Supposing the Deity to act towards us as a purely benevo- 
lent ruler might be supposed to do to his subjects, who were 
all determined to despise his laws and brave his power, which 
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yet they could not resist^ how beautiful an all^ory might be 
framed of God's dealings with us^ which should represent Him 
as viewing with the deepest compassion mankind, whom for 
His own glory He had at first created, now wandering farther 
and farther from the voluntary attainment of the object of their 
creation, and making it incumbent upon their Maker to draw 
from them by force, that which they refused to give willingly. 
If God were represented as of His own goodness giving up 
that glory which He might have acquired by the display of 
His justice and power, and choosing rather that milder honour 
to be obtained by taking all the loss to Himself, freely for- 
giving them aU their past oflFences, and drawing them back by 
the spectacle of His own humility, — His own self-denying 
goodness, — to that path of right and virtue in which alone it 
is possible to find any real peace. If this would be so beau- 
tiful and appropriate in a well-written allegory, how mudi 
more so would it be if it were really done ? In its simple form 
the thing appears no doubt impossible, as requiring something 
of human nature in the Deity ; yet it is certain, that man being 
created for God's glory and being evil, that glory must be 
voluntarily sacrificed for his sake, or wrung from him by the 
hand of power.' 

Perhaps, if there be spirits of evil, who have power over the 
wicked, and into whose hands as the executioners of God's 
wrath the wicked are committed, it might be sufficient that 
into their hands should the innocent redeemer be committed 



' Deum impossibile est honorem sunm perdere t aut enim peocalor aponto 
solvit quod debet : aut Deus ab invito accipit Nam aut Homo debitam sabjeo- 
tionem Deo, sive non peccando, sive quod peccat solvendo, voluntate spontanea 
exhibet ; aut Deus eum invitum sibi torquendo snbjicit : et sic se Dominom ejus 
ostendit, quod ipse homo voluntate fateri recusat. In quo considerandum quia 
sicut homo peceando rapit quod Dei est ; ita Deus puniendo aufert quod hominis 
est. — (ut beatitudincm habere posset) — Licet Deus hoc ad usnm sni commodi non 
transferat, quod aufert ; sicut homo pecuniam, quam alii aufert, in suam oon- 
vertit utilitatem : hoc tamen quod aufert, utitur ad suum honorem per hoc, quia 
aufert. — Antelm, Dial. Cur Deiit Homo, i. 14. 
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as a substitute for man. But if he were only man, this were 
to give the good over to destruction, and it cannot be that 
God would allow the good to perish, yet if he bear the sins of 
the world he must be exposed to the power which punishes 
those sins, he could not, therefore, be hunself merely man. 
And again, man's duty being to do good, he could not by 
amply doing that redeem his brother, seeing that he himself 
would still receive his all as a free gift ; yet I can imagine, 
that if a man could be endowed with such atoning power, he 
might deliver himself to the destroyer, and rather suffer for 
his brethren, than that they should be finally lost, and so 
might purchase to himself a perfect sovereignty over all the 
ransomed tribes of man. For this he must be perfectly pure, 
and should according to all our ideas of justice be one who 
could rise triumphantly against the destroyer's power, and 
though he suffer from that power, yet finally he must be saved.^ 
None of these things the natural power of man would suffice 
for^ and yet human nature being to be redeemed, humanity 
should suffer. Again, there is to be a judgment, — ^the common 
conscience of mankind would suffice to declare that ; but if 
Grod alone were Judge, we must be judged by perfection, and 
could not hope to stand ; our only hope could be in being 
judged by one who knew and compassionated our infirmities, 
and ccMupassion being suffering, cannot belong to the Divine 
nature, perfect love is all that can there represent it, beside 
that compassion springs largely from a sense of our own infir- 
mity ; now love would desire to purge us from our sins cer- 
tainly, but not to bless us in them, for love of goodness can- 



^ Intt. Atqiii non potest poena peccati transferri in innocentem : Besp. Con- 
cedo. I. Si cum damno innocentiset damno publico fiat ilia translatio. II. Si 
timnsferator in innocentem qui nullam habeat natune communionem cum nocente. 
Alias nego. Jam vero nullum horum locum habuit in Christo. Nam. I. Christus 
non snocnbuit poenaB, deinde translata est in eum magno bono publico, denique 
ita translata est ut Deus eum considerarit tanquam caput nostrum .^-Jo/in Came- 
rtm. Diss, ad CoroU, III. 0pp. p. 361. 
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not tolerate love of sin, and perfect love must first desire tlie 
purity of its object. Whatever we have of defence is addressed, 
not to justice^ but to sympathy. It would be very fitting, 
therefore^ that our Redeemer should be man, but since a new 
element has entered into the definition of man^ and all whom 
we know are sinful^ he cannot be one of them, but must be 
man in his ideal purity. 

There remains the fact^ that some sort of solution of the 
difficulty has been discovered and applied, and it has ever 
been the same throughout the world,— I refer to the use of 
sacrifices ; sinners have everywhere made offerings and offered 
sacrifices under the belief, that thereby they might make 
atonement for their sins. Abstractedly considered, it is indeed 
manifest, that the death of an animal can be no real atonement 
for human sins, yet the prevalence of such rites and of a be- 
lief in their efficacy, has been universal ; being then naturally 
so unreasonable, we must find some other account of its pre- 
valence than a mere reference to the conclusions of human 
reason, and I know of none that has been suggested in any 
respect so consistent and probable, as that the custom was in- 
troduced among men by some communication from without, 
at a time when they were much fewer and much less scattered 
than they have since become. 

The true conclusion upon the whole subject seems to be 
that : — 1. It is impossible for man to make atonement for his 
own sins. 2. That some atonement for them is absolutely ne- 
cessary, to assure him of the possibility of future happiness. 3. 
That in sacrifices and offerings of innocent victims and of the 
fruits of the eaith, mankind have somehow learnt everywhere 
to seek the remission of our sins ; to which we may add in the 
last place, that a very numerous, very well informed, and 
highly moral portion of the community, namely, the professors 
of Christianity, do profess to have found a way to reconcile 
all these conclusions, and to have found One who is man to 
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suffer, and that freely, Grod to condescend, and atone, and 
OYeroome, our judge to pardon and our brother to sympathize ; 
and so their creed is able, while admitting fully the sinftilness 
of man, and without derc^tion from the perfections of the 
Deity, to open up to the human race a reasonable hope of re- 
conciliation with, and joy in the presence of the Almighty. 



A 




CHAPTER VIIL 
Conclusion of the First Booh. 

■MONG such speculations as tluwe we have just 
^^^3 bcun pursuing, natural religion loses itself. Its 
] practical effect should bo, to teach us, besides the 
chief moral and religious truths and obligations, 
the great duty of humility and obedience ; for it tells us of 
God, that He is in all things greatest, that He loves goodness, 
and has placed us here to do it, but that we Have neglected 
His known will, and have but a dreary waste to look forward 
to of our own deserving ; so that, in all things striving to do 
well, we can rest our hope only in His goodness, trusting that 
He will find a way, where to our poor natural reason, all 
seems dark and trackless. For we may not condude, that be- 
cause all men sin, therefore ^ere is no ran in any of them ; or 
that because they see no way to make atonement for their past 
offences, therefore they may continue in them. We all know 
that ^ is to be avoided and abhorred, and if it follows, that 
therefore each or any one of us is bound to avoid and abhor 
the ways in which be has hitherto been walking, surely this 
can make no difference in his duty. Evil is evil, though he 
were necessarily evil, and as such to be hated and grieved 
over. True, a free choice is necessary to moral evil, bat no 
external power ever yet compelled any sane man to do evil ; 
and so if the evil was necessary, it was not because he had not 
a free choice, but because he necessarily exercised it amiss ; 
and as this involves a contradiction, it follows, that the most 
sinful of men is not evil by necessity. However, if this were 
otherwise, it is cert^n that any one by hating, and grieving 
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over^ and striving against, his oonscious tendency to evil^ may 
Feiy greatly amend and improve his moral character ; and he 
vlio does not by every means in his power strive to amend 
and improve his moral character^ whatever his natural tenden- 
cies may be, wilfully, knowingly, and without excuse, chooses 
and fosters eviL Let any one set before himself, in all his 
words, and thoughts, and deeds, the fact, that God beholds 
him, and that He loveth right and hateth iniquity ; that He 
sees him everywhere, and hears him when he even meditates 
a lie ; — ^let him strive to remember always, that Grod must wish 
his good, and gives generally to those only that acknowledge 
their need, and he will shun vice and folly, and confess to 
(}od and to himself his own wickedness, praying often and 
fiervently for help to attain to perfection. Such a man we all 
eannot but acknowledge, if he were not perfect, would cer- 
tainly be fiir holier and better than we can dare to think our- 
selves ; yet, as it is within the power of every man, every man 
who does not perform all this, is to some extent voluntarily, 
and therefore crhninally, evil, and deserving of punishment, 
though he were excused all sins of mere infirmity. 

This natural religion then, dark as it is, is a noble and en- 
nobling thing, and few, very few there are that would not 
become better under its influence ; and so let us, in conclu- 
rion, briefly contemplate man, as a true belief in the existence 
and perfections of the Deity would make him, even with all 
darkness unabated' 



' Qnod si solas Dens coleretur, non essent dissensiones et bella ; com scirent 
homines aniiis se Dei fiHos esse ; ideoqne divinse necessitudinis sacro et inyiula- 
bili Tinenlo oopnlMos ; nulls fierentinsidis, cum scirent cujnsmodi pcenas Deus 
MumMum interfectoribus pneparet, qui dandestina soelera et ipsas etiam cogi- 
tatimifw pneridet t non essent firaudes neque rapinse, si Deo prsecipiente didicis- 
sent, et sno et panro esse contenti, fragilibus et caducis solida, et setema pnefe- 
rent. — Deniqne ad regendos homines, non opus esset tam multis, et tam yariis 
l^bos, cum ad perfectam innocentiam, Dei lex una sufficeret : neque carceri- 
bns, neqne terrore pcBnarum, cum pneceptorum cselestium salubritas, humanis 
pectoribos infhsa ultro ad justitisB opera homines erudiret. — Lactantitu^ Div, Inst. 
dt /wf it. lib. y. § 8. They would then be conscious of the truth of that saying 

P 
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There would then be no wretched irremediable poverty, 
because vice alone can put a man beyond the power of bene- 
volence, and in the conscious presence of Qod habitual on 
must be impossible. There would be no pride of wealth, be- 
cause all would feel that they possessed it but as Grod's stew- 
ards ; there would be no intellectual pride, for all would know 
and realize their littleness before the Omniscient^ There 
could be no tyrants, and no rebels, for all would submit to 
Grod, and all would desire, in doing His will, the happiness of 
aU. There would be no dread of coming evils too great to 
bear, for all would see and know that He in whose hands we 
are both knows and wishes for us all the good and happiness 
we are capable of. There would be no pride of superior moral 
excellence, for all would know that before Grod they are 
themselves unholy and impure. No man would waste that 
wealth of which he has to render an accounts No man would 
spend his days in heaping up vast stores of riches, for he would 
see them as they are, sometimes hurtful, and always so many 
vast stores of responsibility. Men would not waste their 
lives in useless and frivolous emptiness, for they would feel 
that the curse of sin, and the stewardship of time, and afflu- 
ence, and abilities, were far too serious considerations to allow 
them leisure for idleness. Vain and unfriendly talk, and idle 
recreations would not then be our social employments ; but 
when we met together to enjoy society, we could not but have 
some conunon benefit in view. We should meet to encourage 
one another in the great strife with evil, by acting in unison 
to act with more effect, and by acting with sympathy to find 
joy, even in the abodes of sickness and sorrow. We should 
meet to consider how we might reclaim mankind, and first of 

of the Chinese philosopher, thus rendered by Stanilas Julien : Celoi qui prend 
ii^ustement les richesses d'autrui, ressemble k an homme qui Youdrmit apaiaer 
sa faim avec de la viande oorrompue, ou sa soif avec du vin empoisonn^. Quoi- 
qu'il y r^ussisse pour un instant, la mort ne tarde pas k I'atteindre. — Tai Chmng. 
Livr§ det Recompemes (p. 510). 
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all ourselYes, firom the sinfulness we should then not only 
know, but realize and deplore ; that every one might learn his 
own fiiults, and find his own proper sphere of usefulness, and 
all in sympathy and concord, our very sickness and afflic- 
tions hallowed and turned into blessings, in peace and mutual 
love, in trust and hope in Him in whose power and goodness 
alone reason allows us with perfect confidence to rest, we 
should pass calmly and happily forward to the end of our 
appearing here, to the last loi^ resting-place of our material 
fonn ; and the tombs of our fellows would be dear to us, as the 
gates of that eternal home, of which, through mist and even 
darkness, we should hope all things, as the immediate presence 
of perfect wisdom and every perfect good.^ How would 

> Si namqne Dens est somme bonns, ita qnod nihil melius esse possit : est et 
snmme miserioors, ita qnod nihil misericordius possit esse, aut etiam cog^tari. 
Est et simili modo snmme plus et demens, snmme dives et potens, snmme libe- 
nlis, snmme Isrgns, snmme magnificns, et bonitatibus omnibus snmme bonus, 
et SDpim qnam intelligi valet snmme plenus. Qnis enim vel leviter hsesitat 
miserieordism, pietatem, dementiam, potentiam, liberalitatem, largitatem, roag- 
nifioentiam et cstera talis esse praeclarissimas bonitates. Peccatnm autem 
bominb qnantnmcnnqne, mag^nm, finitnm est et parvnm. Posset enim 
sngeri, postetqne esse peoeatnm aliud majns illo, imo est quasi pnnctus nihilum 
et inane, respectn diTinsB misericordise, pietatis et clementiae infinitissime infi- 
nits, sicni qnodcnnqne finitnm, respectn cujuslibet infiniti. Cur ergo tanta 
miserioordia et pietas, tanta dementia et potestas, non possit tantillum pecca- 
tom snperare, tollere et purgare ? Cur tanta liberalitas et tanta largitas, et tarn 
magna mag^nifioentia non possit debitum tantillum dimittere Alio prodigo poeni- 
tenti hnmiliter snpplicanti, et nnde redderet non habenti ? Cur non tantillum 
ejus indigentiam plenissime relevare, imo et ultra hipc aliqua magna rounera 
ei dare ? praesertim cnm ex dimissionibus et largitionibus talibus, ipsius diritiae 
«t oopisB infinits nulla inopia minnantur, nihil ei decrescat : sed quodammodo 
magis aocrescat nnnm inestimabile jocale, una darissima margarita, una pretio- 
Ti f^nm^ anima, nna dignissima creatura, et per illam aliae forsan roultse. Cum 
etiam per hoc dves ejus domestici et amici magno gaudio gratulentur, et magis 
enm landent, glorifioent et adorent. Nonne potentius est posse ha*c facere, 
qnam non posse ? et nonne misericordius, et clementius, liberalius, et magnifi- 
oentins est potentem sic facere misero, indigenti, veraciter poenitenti, desistere 
proponenti et humiliter supplicanti; quam avertere fiaciem, obstruere aurem, 
oor impassibiliter obdurare et fontem inumbrabilis misericordise miseris prsB- 
paratnm misericorditer obturare ? Nonne ergo posse sic facere, atque sic facere 
oonTenientissime eonvenit bono Deo, ac decentissimime eum decct. — Bradwardine, 
D. C. D, L. i. c 1. corol. 27. 
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the face of nature smile with ever newer and fresher beau- 
ties^ when the eyes of all beheld in the warm brightness 
of the 8un^ the dazzling radiance of the &ce of Gx)d turned 
towards us in benevolence, in the showers and rain, the dew of 
God's careful loye, preparing for us the blessings of the fruit- 
ful earth ; and in the calm glisten of the moon, the sweet, 
submissive, peacefrd radiance of the soul, which, fidthiully 
reflecting frt>m the All-perfect the matchless beauty of per- 
fect holiness, is content to have nothing, and be nothing in 
itself, but only to prolong and reproduce to men the blessings 
of His tenderness. Then frx)m every cool secluded grove 
would rise the prayer and sigh of penitence, in their true and 
truthful adaptation to our state and nature, more lovely £ur 
than all the mirth of thoughtlessness ; then from every green 
hill and rocky summit would go up the hymn of praise and 
song of thanksgiving, from the assembled company of the 
holy, united by their holiness, sobered and sweetened ever by 
the plaintive notes of sorrow, that we, amid all these blesdngs, 
and under the guidance and protection of all this love, should 
still be so unworthy even to praise its Author. 



BOOK II. 



XJdiuun MagiBter noster et Domine, ntinam tarn ego, quam alii dis- 
c^nli tni et serYi, remota superbia excsBcante, simplici mente queeramus, 
non ^jparentiam vacue yamtatia, sed eziatentiam solids veritatis; ut 
sic Te dace, illam mereamur veraciter inyenire cognoscere et tenere. 

Thos. Bradwjlbdihb, Db Causa Dbi, L. 1. c. 2 Cor. p. 40. 
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BOOK II. 

PABT L — Objections comsidered and behoved. 

CHAPTER I. 

7^ Christian Revelation. 

I T IB not my porpose to attempt any direct 
proof of the trntli of Chrietianity ; all that I 
have DOW to do ia to show that there ie no- 
thing in its teaching inconsistent with, hut, on 
the contrary, much to confirm and illustrate 
the doctrines of natural religion,* concerning the heing and 
attributes of the Deity, though in doing bo I cannot but indi- 
rectly Btrengthea the evidence of both. 

We have traced, in considering the previous portion of our 
subject, what should, I think, always be referred to that 
branch of the discus^on, I mean the inextricable confii^on, 
or painfbl expectations produced by the simple development 
of oar ideas of perfection and goodness when applied to the 
relations between God and man. It does not belong to revel- 
ation to show that man has nothing to expect at God's hands 
but wrath and punishment — that man can of himself diacover, 
and his bloody sacrifices and painful penances, his dread of 
death, his savage superstitions, and his unquiet conscience, all 

■ We oHnmonlj find Uie epithet " Datural" applied to religion, in contndii- 
tinctioii to the epithet " rerealed," although what a man leama from the works 
of 0«d i« B» trnljr Inned bf rerdation as what he oone» to know bf the 
writrnWordofOod.— 5. B. Moidanil. Erucin. Ettay, L p. \. 
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show that he has never been ignorant of the fact It does 
belong to revelation^ and herein chiefly lies its necesedtjr, to 
show how man's happiness may be reconciled with God's per- 
fections, and by removing the painfulness of the tmth, to 
allay that strife between reason and fear which ends but too 
often in unreasonable fearlessness. One reason why revebir 
tion has so feeble a hold upon the mass of mankind is, because 
they will not believe, not revelation itself, but those conclu- 
sions of their natural reason, which would make revelation 
necessary to their happiness. This view of the office of re- 
velation is fully confirmed by the experience of Christian 
missionaries ; when they talk with the heathen of Grod's exist- 
ence. His unity and goodness, they win perhaps an intellectual 
assent; but when they speak of sin and a Redeemer, their 
words go directly to the hearts and consciences of their hearers, 
and they make converts, because there is something within 
the breast of every man, unless he stifle it by excess, that 
will not let him rest unreconciled to God ; there is a chord 
somewhere, which the preacher need but strike to bring out, 
almost against its utterer's will, the question — What must I 
do to be saved? Every one who considers these facts must 
long to know something of man's real history and true con- 
dition, and of these Christianity alone has given any sufficient, 
consistent, and well attested account. 

The Scriptures tell us, that God, having created the world, 
and adorned it with perfect beauty, formed the material struc^ 
ture of a man from the dust of the earth, and inspired it with 
a living soul, and thus man was made in the image of Grod 
himself, full of all that can befit a creature of such high intel- 
ligence. The first man being so made was not left solitary, 
but partly at least from his material form, God made a woman 
to bear him company, and gave her a soul resembling his : 
these beings, pure and happy, he then placed in a garden 
wortiiy of the name of paradise, to occupy themselves in in- 
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creMmg the natural beauty of the pkce, and m perfect happi- 
nesB to mng Hia praiaes who had made them and all things very 
good. So^ had they bat obeyed the voice of God^ and believed 
ffifl wordj they might perhaps have lived on even until now. 
But then follows the story of their falL Amongst the trees 
bearing firuit, with which the garden abounded^ was one called 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ; this they were 
forbidden, under the penalty of deaths so much as to touch, 
and so long as they believed God, and touched it not, so long 
were they perfectly happy. Why any temptation at all was 
allowed we are not told ; it may have been in order to raise 
np in them a habit of trustful obedience, by which they, 
though essentially finite and capable of change, might be made 
perfectly holy.' Those temptations to disobedience which 
man's intellect might of itself have at last suggested, were 
allowed (posubly in order that the guilt of the fall might be 
less) to be whispered by a being external to man, and unholy. 
Of this being we leam, that he too was created pure and 
good, but that, misusing the liberty inseparable from intellect, 
he fell into sin and so beneath the weight of Gt)d'8 displeasure. 
This Satan, taking the harmless form of one of the living 
things of God's creation, suggested to the woman first, that 
the tree, being a tree of knowledge, must be spiritually as 
good as it seemed to be externally ; and so leading her to doubt 
God's goodness in the prohibition, yet to trust too much to it 
m regard to the penalty, she disbelieved and disobeyed, and 
the man joining her in her unbelief and sin fell likewise, thus 
all the race of man became at its very source unfaithful and 
cormpt.' Then they discovered, when too late, that there is 

■ See ante, book i. p. 56, note 2. 

• Adenms ftut pneditns oognitione practica ante peccatmn, concedo : post 
pimratnin et in ipso peocato nego : imo radix ejus peccati hasc fuit, qnod non 
eog^norerit cognitiooe practica finem et media. Fere omnes filii agnoscunt (oog- 
aitioiie theoretici) patrem ease oolendum, ei esse obediendum, sed plerique 
patant non eiae jnoondam illi, in hac rel ilia actione quam prsscribit morem 
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some knowledge it is better not to possess, that it is better 
to know good alone than to know both good and eviL Fran 
that moment the whole course of the world in regard to man 
became changed and disordered ; he lost that control over his 
own will and actions which he had so much abused ; he lost 
the immediate conscious presence of and communion with the 
Deity, and, as he had lost that innate justice which at first 
belonged to him, he became sinAil, and the world, created so 
good and fair for his gratification, was changed and blurred 
with evil for his punishment,^ and the whole of the human 
race being evil themselves, as they could give being to nothing 
essentially better and greater than themselves, the progeny 
which sprung from these first parents became depraved and 
sinful, which progeny we are. 

But God, who is pure love, and whose mercy is over all 
His works, would not leave us, who had thus destroyed the 

gerere : aio ergo in ip«o actu tentationis titabasse pnmiim Adamnm, deinde 
oomiisse, et originem peocati ftiisse incredulitatem, quaB et ipsa est peocatmn, 
sedesque ejus est mens practica, quie ratione tantnm et fbnnalitate qnadam eti 
a Toluntate distincta.^-Jo/^n Cameron, Ditp. ad Thet. xxviii. 0pp. p. 357. 
■ Kennicott, Dissert. 1 . cites the following heathen paraphraaea. From 
Epy, Kcu *HfUp. Bi^. a. 

XpviTtov fuv "TTpwrivra yivog (jupoirtav) avOpwxwy 
*0<iTc Otoi ^'cC«aov, aXif^ca Ovftov txoyrtg, 
Voff^iv artpre frovutv xai oi^voc* ovSt n dtiXov 
Fypac tTTfiv, aui Si Kcueutv iktooBiv airavrmv, 

Kopxov S'f^ept Cct^wpoc apovpa 

AvTO/iaT>it fToXXov ri koi a^Oovov, 

And this from Virgil, Gwrg. I. 127. 

Ipsaque TeUus 
Omnia liberius, nullo poecente, ferebat. 
nie malum virus Serpentibus addidit atris — 
Tum Tariffi yenere artes. Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus, et doris urgens in rebos egestas. — 
More et frumentis labor additus, ut mala culmoa 
Essct rubigo, segnisque horreret in arris 
Carduus ; interemat segetes, subit aspera sylTa, 
LappSBque, Tribulique, interque nitentia colta. 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominantor B,mm 

Sic omnia Fatis 

In pejus mere, ac retro sublapta referrL 
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goodness of Hib first creation^ hopelessly to perish^ but resolved 
to create us anew to a better hope^ and provided for our sins 
an atonement, and for us a Saviour. This Saviour was pro- 
mised immediately after the fall. His character was from time 
to time more and more clearly revealed, and the particular 
nation and family among whom He was to appear indicated 
with increasing distinctness, till in the fulness of time, when 
Grod saw to be most fitting He came, came indeed as man, but 
came as prophets and seers had from of old predicted, and 
heralded by angels as a Saviour, Christ, the Lord. Whilst 
rranaining upon earth, our Lord did many wonderful and 
beneficent acts, sufiered much evil, taught many disciples, and 
especially twelve apostles, or messengers to man, and at last, 
ocmdenmed and rejected by His own nation. He was delivered 
into the hands of a stranger, and by him cruelly and igno- 
miniously put to death. Not long, however, was He held by 
the bands of death, but rising again on the third day, and 
tfqpearing to His apostles and disciples, after completing His 
former instructions. He bade them go and announce to the 
whole earth, that the desire, the half-conscious desire of all 
nations was come, that man's redemption had been by Him 
accomplished, and a fountain of healing opened for all without 
money and without price.^ So the apostles, timid and un- 
learned men, waited for strength from heaven till it came 

* Hoc aatem fieri nequit, nisi sit qui solvat Deo pro peccato hominis aliquid 
majus, qnam omne quod prseter Deum est. Ulum quoque, qui dc suo poterit Deo 
dare aliquid, quod superet omne quod sub Deo est, majorem esse necesse est, 
quam omne quod non est Deus. Nihil autem est supra omne quod Deus non est, 
nisi Dens. Non ergo potest hanc satisfiM^ionem facere nisi Deus. Sed nee 
hcere iDarn debet, nisi homo; alioquin non satisfacit homo. Si ergo, sicut 
constat, necesse est ut de hominibus perficitur ilia supema civitas ; nee hoc esse 
▼alet, nisi fiat pnedicta satisiactio, quam neo potest fieuiere nisi Deus, nee debet 
nisi homo; necesse est ut eam faciat Deus Homo. — Antelm, Cur De\u Homo, 
Lib. ii. c Ti. — Et quia impossibUe est quod divina nature concurrat cum alia, 
sicut pars ad constitutionem tertii, nee quod ipsa transeat in ilia, propter simpli- 
citatem et inmintabilitatem ipsius perfectissimam : hinc est, quod dcitas et 
humanitas non uniuntur in unitate naturae, nee accidentis : uniuntur igitur in 
onitate peraoofe et hypostasis. — BonaventurQ. Brtvitoquium^ Pars. iv. c. ii. 
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upon them with power^ and then went forth to sufferings 
indignity, and death, that if it might be th^ penecotora 
might at last behold the face of God in all the ha{q>ine8B of 
heaven* In the same power have their sucoessorB gone finrdi 
continually even till now, and Christendom and Christin 
virtues are the visible fruits of their labour. 

The teaching of these apostles we now call Christian doo- 
trine, which, besides comprehending an authoritative sanctioii 
of pure natural morality and natural theology, teaches us, in 
connection with the facts just now briefly sketched out, that 
Christ, being wholly free from sin Himself, and knowing all 
things, freely offered Himself as an atonement for our sins, 
that in Him we have a new source of being, which can restore 
to us the lost image of God : for He, being himself very Gt)d, 
as well as very man, can make us anew by the Spirit of Gt)d, 
and make us by union with Himself sons of God, with aD 
their privileges; this is accomplished by our new spiritual 
birth, our turning away from and abhorring our old sins, and 
persevering to our lives' end in all holiness and purity, and we 
have continual aids and assistances whereby our pilgrimage 
may be brought in the end to a prosperous issue. 

Such is the solution of the great problems of the world and 
man, and natural religion, offered by Christianity, and con- 
firmed by prophecy and miracles. It does not tell us why 
God made the world, nor why He made it as He did ; but, as 
far as our own duty and peace of mind are concerned, it tells 
us all we need desire to know ; for avoiding none of the darker 
and more repulsive truths which self-knowledge can expose, it 
tells us how to make our peace with God, and shows to us the 
Deity in a character of yet greater goodness and personal 
love towards us, than we could before have allowed ourselves 
to imagine. 

It cannot be any objection to revelation that it does not 
tell us all we might know, for as to that, if all the life of the 
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longest liver were spent in mere gaong and listening, God 
would still have much more to show and tell us — much more 
than we could even mentally perceive or realize ; our enquiry 
must therefore be, not how much more might have been 
revealed, but only how much more is necessary, and to this we 
may at once reply, nothing. In the following chapters I pro- 
pose to answer such of the principal objections to Christianity 
as are capable of being put in the form of objections to the 
Divine existence and attributes, on the supposition of its 
truth ; and then, after a short review of some of the direct evi- 
dence which is furnished by it^ to pass on to the practical con- 
diision of the whole subject. 






i 




OF OBIGINAI. BIN AKD 



CHAPTER IL 

Of Oriffinal Sin and the FaU of Man, a$ FaeU. 

I HE two great doctrines t£ Christianity most ge- 
\ nerally excepted to as inconustent widi the IM- 
I vine attributes, are the FaU of Man and Origiml 
I Sin. These may be viewed either as facta or in 
theory, and I propose, in the first place, to show that, as &cti, 
they are not revcUtions in the sense in which the B(dmne of 
redemption is eo, hut only, at least in the great ouliines, snc^ 
a revelation as b the su^estion of a truth, which, once su^ 
gested, is manifestly supported by sound reason, and that 
they are the concluwons which ought naturally to arise from 
the consideration of what is actually in the world and in oar> 
selves. I shall afterwards make some Buggestions for the 
better solution of the difficulty in theory, which is in fact the 
great and real difficulty of all theolc^y ; but I may remark in 
passing, that if I can show the truth of these doctrines as 
facts, the difficulty in theory ought to have no practical in- 
fluence, because, as in other matters, we cannot bat act, 
though we have no perfect theory, so in this, our practical 
duty being evident, the theory is little more than an object of 
scientific curiosity. 

We are all of us, at times at least, consdons of internal 
struggles between contending principles, each desiring to 
lead us along in its own direction, and to bring us into sub- 
serviency to its own ends ; and we feel at the same time, 
that these principles are not merely different, but seem essen- 
tially and irreconcileably opposite, so that we can conceive of 
no union or harmony between them. The co-existence of 
tendencies to good and evil at the same time, and in the same 
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person^ is a most wonderful and perplexing consideration, 
especially as it is in our own thoughts^ our own souls, in that 
which is most truly and essentially our own selves, that evil 
has its seat, for in the material world around us, if evil exist 
at all, it is not that moral evil which may perhaps rightly 
have an exclusive title to the name. 

The distinction betwe^i these two principles is not a matter 
of mere habit or conventional language, it is not due to the 
influence of auy particular external religious teaching, or 
revelations true or pretended. It is a &ciy which our own 
feelings, if we will interpret them honestiy, will not allow us 
to doubt. Let a man look to all nations under the sun, 
md see if he can find one where good and evil are not most 
dearly distinguished, and most oppositely esteemed. The 
universality of the distinction alone ought to satisfy us that 
it is matter of nature, not of mere institution. 

So different do the pursuits of pleasure and of virtue seem 
in man, that it appears as though they could not co-exist, as 
though we must altogether forego one, before we can realize 
the other. Hence men have doubted what the true aim of 
human nature is ; hence, professing alike to live according to 
nature, they have advocated the most opposite doctrines, and 
pursued the most diverse courses of conduct. On the one 
hand stand our lofty aspirations, our godlike dignity, our 
noble powers of self-control and self-reliance ; these the Stoics 
embraced as true human nature, and strove to crush and 
extinguish all that seem to detract from them ; on the other 
hand are the passions and appetites which crave present enjoy- 
ment at all hazards ; these the later Epicureans followed, as 
the best guides to happiness. Yet further, in the healthy 
body we find all the parts duly co-ordinated with one another, 
and we see all the mandates of the will executed with instant 
celerity and perfect obedience ; there is no refusal to act, no 
challenge of authority. But such is not the state of things in 
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that which should be the royal council of this well ordered 
system ; ^ for there, though the reason may be dear and fidlj 
enlightened, it may fail to bend the will ; so that, whfle tbe 
intellect is sparkling with an almost heavenly brilliancy , it may 
be in company with a will depraved and abandoned to tbe 
lowest desires of the animal nature, we are every day r^ninded 
how powerless we are in the government of the passions^ how 
often do they induce us to act ag^dnst that higher will to 
which we are conscious they ought to be subordinated, how 
often do we follow them with a full knowledge that they are 
leading us whither we would not, it may be to destruction. 

Whence, we cannot but ask, has there come over us this 
lamentable disease, this paralysis of our mental and spiritual 
powers, which cripples all our actions, and leaves us too often 
passively to be tossed and driven about by the winds and 
waves of the outer world, through the midst of which we 
ought to have been steering a straight and independent course ? 

It would be possible to suggest, by way of answer, that man 
is originally and essentially evil, that all there is of consistent 
goodness in him is adventitious, and due to some external 
power or influence crushing and overcoming his natural ten- 
dencies. But surely we cannot for a moment admit this, 
when we consider, that to each of our faculties and powers, 
however capable of depravation, there is manifestly some good 
end, and some proper mode of working, the excess or neglect 
of which becomes a vice ; thus the desire of excellence may 
be abused into corrupt ambition, virtuous indignation may be 
degraded into passionate anger, and a care for the welfare of 
others may run up into officious tyranny, or be dwarfed into 

' Augustc Comte even makes this a ground of accusation against the meta- 
physicians, that they hare bold man to be a monad, and the intellect to be bis 
true and natural guide.— {Cours de Philos. Ptmtive, vol. iii. p. 778.) Comte's 
system is manifestly contradictory to our individual consciousness (which affirms 
what he denies), and therefore false ; but the fact he builds upon is not the lets 
a remarkable fact, that needs to be accounted for. 
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bardheartedneae and indifference. So close is this relation 
between virtae and yice^ between the true and the false ends 
of oar yariouB powers^ that virtue may be even scientifically 
defined as the mean between opposite vices,^ the true and 
natural exercise of all our faculties. It is upon this manifest 
existence of certain true ends and purposes for all the powers 
of man, the evidence which human nature itself gives to its 
original glory and purity, that all systems of natural ethics 
must depend. Careful and reflective observers, in every age 
and country, have discovered and proved that man, though a 
ruin, is a temple in ruins ; though full of vice, is yet the ori- 
ginal of a most lofty ideal of virtue, and requires its presence 
to the true and healthy development of his nature.^ No one, 
who will attentively consider himself and his mental and phy- 
sical organization, or indeed any of the operations of nature, 
can fail to perceive, that whatever evils may from time to time 
arise are all of them truly and properly the results of failings 
and of external influences, and not evils deliberately planned 
and aimed at in the original construction and natural consti- 
tution of the things themselves. Such is pre-eminently the 
case with man : we lament over all his imperfections as de- 
fects, we measure him always by the high standard of perfec- 
tion, 80 that the very magnitude of his failings bears continual 

' Eenv apa ^ opcnf ittg irpoaiptrueii, tv fiiffortirt ov<ra ry wpoc Vf^C* utptfffuvi 
Xoyy. «u ti^c ay ^poytfwg opiffiw fUVorriQ it 8vo KaKuav, rf}C P^v KaStvKip^oKtiv, 
n|c ^c mr'cXXccif'cv* Km tri, rtp rag fuv fXkiifrnv, rag St vntppcLSXiiv rov Stov 
T0{ tv rt rocc iraOtvi leat tv ratg irpa^tfff rtiv i^aptriiv to ptaov kcu tvpivKtiv xat 
tupuif^au Aco Kara ptv rtiv ovmav cat rov \oyov rov ri tiv tivai XtyovrOy ptaortig 
twnv 4 apmit Kara it ro apiarov Kai ro tv, cucporrig. — Aristotle, Nich, EUh. lib. 
iL c 6. 

* "Bun 9t nu irap' ifpiv at aptrai Kara ^vtnv, wpog iig rj oucetuKng rtie yl^vxtie ovk 
«c diiamMKuMf av&piairtinf, aXX'» avrtic rifc tf'VXVC twwapxii* *0c yap ovdeig 
If/MIC Xoyo^ Mamctt rtiv voffov fumtVf aXK*avroparov tx^ptv rtiv frpog ra Xv- 
Towra SiaPoKfiV ovrkt Kai ry i^vxy f (Tt rig adidaxrog tKkKiffig rov kokov. Kokov 
it wav apptMma intxfig* 4 it aptrti \oyov vyuiag tfrtxti- Kakug yap itpiftavro 
nvtg vyutav tivat rriv twrraBtiav rtav Kara t^vftiv tvtpytiuv. *0 Kat tm rrig Kara 
ifofxfy tvdUag uirktv, ovx dpaprqirti rov vptirovrog, *OQtv opiKrueti rov oikhov 
KOM Kara fwnv avry aiUeuervg ttrriv 17 if^vxil* — Bait/. Horn. IX, in Hexaemerutv, 

Q 
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witness to his natural greatness.^ And as we do this in r^ard 
to his character, we do it also with &r more consistency with 
regard to his position. No one ever thinks, without consid^- 
ation, of comparing the present uncertain state of man with 
non-existence, we all compare it involuntarily with perfect 
happiness ; thus showing clearly enoi^h, that our intuitiTe 
reason thinks of man as naturally higher in character and 
condition than he now reaUy is, and would tell us that his 
natural end and characteristic is perfection. Again, we call 
everything good when it is well adapted to its natural object, 
to that object for which it is used, or was made, as a watch is 
a good watch if it keeps time well ; the air of a place is good 
if it conduces to health, and so on ;* but when we come to a 
good man, all are agreed that he is a man whose moral cha- 
racter is unexceptionable ;' though all are not agreed as to the 
sanction and origin of this necessity of goodness, all are i^reed 
that by perfect virtue we hit the mark, whatever that may be. 
Perfect virtue is, therefore, of necessity essential to man's 
natural constitution in its ori^nal form. 

* L'homme a des defiiuts je I'aToue. Son esprit se trouye lenferm^ dans un 
fort petit espaee. H se Toit bom^ de tons parts an miliett d'nne ^tendiie sans 
homes. H se trouve oblig^ de saivre la condition d'nne mati^re qni lui est 
extrdmement infi^rieure en perfection. H se sent miserable et panyre an miliea 
de la prosp^rit^ et de Tabondance. Rien ne le remplit. Bien ne 1e satisfidt. 
D se deg^ute de tout, et d^re tout. U vent toujours oonnaitre et il ne connait 
rien k fond. H adnure pan»qn'il ignore. H est cnrieox de saToir paroeqn*il 
ne sait rien. H n'est pas senlement le jouet dee antres, il eat en qnelqne fiiii^ 
le jouet de lui-mdme ; ses passions sont k son ^gard r6quit^ et la recdtode, et la 
T^rit^ ne se troure que dans ce qui lui platt. Ces d^fanta sont grands, et paroe* 
qn'ils sont grands, ils ne peuvent se tronver qoe dans un 6tre excellent, et font 
▼oir mieux que toute autre cboee la perfection de l'homme. — Abbaditf T, detm 
Veriti de la Rel. Chret, p. i. s. i. chap. xiii. 

* Vide Aruelm, Monolog, 

* Be it ri reXoc etm rwv frpoKretitv, 6 Siavro fiovKofA^ti, ra aXXa St ita. rovro, 
(cot fiij mtvra iCWtpov dipovfuBat vpotun yap ovrta y*cic amtpov, tMrr*ttytu aw^ 
cat fiarcuav rriv opt^tv) dtiXov ^ rovr*av C19 rayoBov kom. to opMrroy. Hp*ovF 
Kai wpog Tov ptov ^ yvw<rrc avrov fuyaXiiv txti poirify ; mu KoBamp ro^orm, 
OKoirov exovrrC) ^oXXov av rvyxavoi fuv rem dtovroQ. — Aritt, NieK £cA. lib. L e. 
2. There is a very fine passage, too long to quote, in Dr. Chalmers' Nat. The- 
ology, Book iT. c. 6, showing how all the difierences about this rfXo^ serve but to 
confirm us in the fiu^, that virtue is the only way to compass it 
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If this be a true aocount of the phsBnomena of human 
nature, as we fed it in ourselves and observe it in others^ and 
IS it has been felt and observed by reflecting minds in all ages, 
it 18 clear that man can neither be the work of an essentially 
evil being and adapted to evil ends, nor can that other sup- 
podtion be allowed as possible, which some have suggested to 
iocoont for the conflict actually going on within us, that two 
opposing powers were concerned in our origination. The 
beneficent unity of the original scheme of human nature and 
of the universe generally, which we still trace with certainty 
even in its present marred and degraded condition, leaves no 
room for any other supposition than that man must have been 
ori^nally the work of one single good and beneficent Creator, 
but that the lustre and purity of his pristine condition have 
been sullied and spoiled by the coming over him of some 
terrible catastrophe or disease.^ This is the conclusion to 
which we are led by our natural reason, and it is the doctrine 
of the fidl of man, disdosing certainly none of the means, but 
oondudvdy establishing the fact. 

The proof with regard to original sin is yet more easy ; we 
are, as we know, full of tendencies to evil, all of us having a 
cGspodtion which at some time or other we all yield to, to do 
evil in those things in which we have a conscious freedom of 
choice.^ Is this evil disposition bom with us, or does it come 
over us after our birth ? Manifestly it is not a disease attack- 

* Nunc reddmda est de jostitia proposita dispntatio ; qnse ant ipsa est sola 
ThtUy ant ibns est ipsa Tirtutis ; quam non modo philosophi qusesi eront, sed 
poeCe qnoqne, qui et priores multo fuerunt, et ante natum philosophise nomen 
pio aapientibns habebantnr. Hi plane intellexerunt abesse hanc a rebus hu- 
muiis, eunque finzerunt offensam yitiis hominum cessisse terra, in cselumque 
Bugrasse t atque ut doceant, quid sit juste yivere (solent enim prspcepta per 
ambages dare) a Satnmi temporibus, quse ilH yocant aurea, repetunt exempla 
JutitiB ; narrantque in quo statu fuerit humana vita dum ilia in terra mora- 
refiur. Laetafaiua, D$ Juttitia, Injt. lib. t. c. 5. These were not told purely as 
parab1«8, and every good paraUe is, ceteris paribus, probable in fact. Y. ante, 
p. SIS, note I. 

* Vide ante, di. tL p. 192. 
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log 08 and dumging our diancter at any time after die dawn 
of oonfldonsnees, for our yerj first rolnntary acts are tainted 
with it, and we are bom needing aclioding and wIudeBome 
disdfXiDe to restnun and improve our natoial di^odtiony and 
to tiQ the weed-{nnodacing aoQ into fields of ripemng virtue.' 
Rightljy therefore, do Christians believe in original or birth 
on as the aooompaniment of every cme who is bom into the 
worid, whereby every man is firom lus birth an alien firom 
God, and obnoxious to punishment. 

This argument may be confirmed by the recollection, that 
purity and perfection must in every pure and perfect system 
be necessary to happiness and enjoyment; those, therefore, 
that pass away firom this world with a dispodtion which if 
they had remained here would have needed correction and 
education, and even with these would not have been pure 
and perfect, cannot without them go hence to happiness. 
Such is the fiightful dilpmnm. firom which Christianity ofiers 

' " Fkty, benerolenoe, magnammitj, fortitude, tempenmoe, mod the other 
Tirtoes, are not the spoDtaneons growth of the oncoltiTated mind, — bat ms the 
richest soQ will, if it remains uncnltiTated, prodaoe nothing but weeds and 
mbbish, so the human mind will not flourish in rirtue, unless it is subjected to 
a suitable process of cultivation.'' Is it not a plain contradiction to add that 
there is no natural tendency to evil in this unvirtuous soil ? yet the passages may 
be seen with such an insertion in Beltkam't Diicourtts, vol. ii. pp. 123-4. In 
ipsa tamen pueritia, de qua mihi minus, quam de adolesoentia metuebatnr, non 
amabam literas, et me in eas urgeri oderam ; et urgebar tamen, et bene mihi 
fiebat, nee faciebam ego bene; non enim discerem, nisi oogerer — nee qui me 
urgebant, bene faciebant, sed bene mihi fiebat abs te, Deus mens. Uli ncm in- 
tuebantur, quo referrem, quod me discere cogebant, prsBterquam ad satiandas 
insatiabiles cnpiditates oopioss inopiae et ignominioeie glorise. Tu vero, cui 
numerati sunt capilli capitis nostri, errors omnium, qui mihi instabant ut dis- 
cerem, utebaris ad utilltatem meam ; meo autem, qui disoere nolebam, utebaris 
ad poenam meam, qua plecti non eram indignus, tantiUus puer et tantus peocator. 
Ita de non bene fi»cientibus tu bene fitciebas mihi, et de peocante me ipso juste 
retribuebas mihu Jussisti enim, et sic est, ut poena sua sibi sit omnis inordi- 
natus animus. — Augnstin, Confeu. Lb. i. c. 12. ''I am daily more and more 
struck," writes Dr. Arnold, {Life, vol. i. p. 373,) " with the very low average 
of intellectual power, and the difficulty of meeting those various temptations, 
both intellectual and moral, which stand in boys* way ; a school shows as un- 
disguisedly as any place the corruption of human nature, and the monstrous 
advantage, if I may so speak, with which evil starts in its contest with good." 
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118 an escape by supernatural means. Either the universe is 
not so ordered as to connect purity of disposition and happi- 
ness, and then the good may suffer for all eternity, or it m so 
ordered, and then all mankind are by nature doomed after 
death to evil. Said I not rightly, that our natural reason 
makes revelation necessary to our happiness? 

There is something which seems at first sight strange or 
even contradictory in the idea of this certain yet unnecessary 
yielding to sin ; it is like a habit contracted without the series 
of acts generally required to form one,' or if one tries to ana- 
lyze it, it seems as though lassitude and weariness were its 
immediate causes;' yet unavoidable lassitude and weariness 
in any strict sense they are not. Some sin is practically cer- 
tun, but every particular sin is contingent, and contingent 
upon the exercise of our conscious freedom. Strange as this 
is, it is in strict analogy with everything else in the consti- 
tution of the world ; there is nothing which is strictly pure 
and complete ; the nature and ideal of everything is only an 
idea; an idea to be obtained, like the pure ideal man, by 
removing from every individual the faults and blemishes pe- 
culiar to itself, and yet more clearly is it in analogy with the 



lis oompariflon is treated of at much leng^ by John Baconthorp in his 
work on the Seatenoes. Alia sunt in libero arbitrio essentialia, alia accidentalia 
tantoiB ; quae stmt essentialia, at est potentia yolendi et agendi libera, ilia re- 
mansere in homine; quse accidentalia, ut est adia^pia ad bonum et malum; 
ilia immntatloiie fkcia, snblata sunt quidem, at nego ideo periisse quse essentialia 
Kiiit. — J. Camirom^ Dtip. od Thet. zi. 0pp. pp. 358-9. 

* Hoc iotum dioo, quod ** non omnia possumus omnes : " rarusque aut nullus 
est dfivitom, qui in omni substantia sua paria universa possideat. Possibilia 
[ if ge e pit Bens, et ego fi&teor. Sed hsec possibilia cuncta singuli habere non 
posanmiis, non imbedllitate natune, ne calnmniam facias Deo, sed animi lassi* 
todine qni cnnctas simul et semper non potest habere virtutes. Quod et si in 
eo argneris Creatorem, quare te talem condiderit, qui deficias atque lassescas, 
dicam itemm, major erit reprehensio, si cum volucris accusare, quare te Deum 
non ieoerit. Sed dices, si non possum, ergo peccatum non habeo. Habeo pec- 
catom qnare non feceris quod aliis potuit facere. Rursumque ille, cujus tu 
eomparatione deterior es, tcI tui in alia virtute, vel alterius erit collatione pec- 
eator ; atque ita fit, ut quemcunque primum putaveris, minor sit eo, qui se in 
parte major est.— Jcrraie, DiaL c, Pelagianot, § 23. 
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CHAPTEB m. 




The Doctrine of Original Sin. 

OW can a corrupt and sinful race be the creatures 
of a pure and holy God? This difficulty^ sup- 
posing it were impossible to answer it^ would 
still be only a difficulty^ not a refutation of the 
doctrines of natural religion, for it invalidates none of the 
arguments upon which they are founded. The necessity and 
diaracter of a necessary being, the intelligence and tendency 
to good in the constitution of the material universe, the 
witness of man's spirit to a just and all-powerful ruler, and 
the general consent of mankind in offering worship and reve- 
rence to the Deity, are aU wholly unaffected by the specu- 
lative difficulty of reconciling man's voluntarily necessary 
sinfulness with the goodness of that Deity. The difficulty 
lies in the apparent contradiction between coexistent facts, 
and as such is a speculative difficulty only, one which although 
we cannot but desire to solve, it is by no means necessary to 
determine our duty or arrange our practice that we should be 
able to remove; for goodness is goodness, and evil is evil, 
and the one must be agreeable, and the other contradictory 
to God's nature, and we know one to be connected with pain, 
and the other to be the only certain guide to pure enjoyment ; 
so that, although we should acknowledge that evil seemed 
without our fault inseparable from us here,' we should yet 

* Thus Plato, asserting the uniyenality of evil, points oat the remedy with re- 
markable clearness : Sdic. AW ovr*airo\iff9at ra kukq iwarov, w Oco^wpe, 
tnrivavrwv yap n ry aya9<^ cut nvai avayxti' ovr'iv Ocoic avra iSpwrBcu, rtiv 
Bt 9tn§rfiv ^vmv km. rovit rov roirov ^tpiwoXtt eC avaymiQ' Sio km inipatrBM xpfl 
tv9ivSeiKuatfvytivonTaxurra,^vyfi Si dfioiunrig 0etp Kara ro ivvarov 
6fUMa<riQ df Suuuov Kai hfriov fura ^povfi<rtiag ytvtaOai, — Bmq ovSany ouS<ifMtQ 
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percoTe tbat our power enabled^ and therefore our doty 
ivqiiired, us to eeek the good, and striye to escape fiom the 
eriL and we diould have do more right to dabelieYe the 
exxstence of the Deity because we oonld not reconcile it with 
our own anfulnesB, dian we should have to disbelieTe that 
antblneas for the ocmverse reason.' We haye no right to 
aasmne that c^ai inteUectnal powers are so perfect that there 
can nerer be an in&aperable diflScolty, bat espedally is such 
an MHzmptioti absurd where the very ^flBcnlty is caused by 
oor moral iniperfecti<Hi, for pore morality and perfect intel- 
li^gence are certainly connected. The only proper effect q( 
each ififficulties is to aseore us that we are not sufficient of 
onrsetTe^ fiv all things^ but that even our intellect may need 
iapfMrt^ and in this case it intelligently bids us depend for 
guidiikK a|M«i the dictates of our moral nature, until there 
shall be scfne lerebtiDn which may assure us of the right 
iv>ftl : but £.v these inteUectnal difficulties, a wise man would 
need no kaider but his own intellect ; as it is, it is the height 
of wiftiom u^ do well rather than to strive to know all things ; 
aad wi^Yu is better than knowledge or learning. Thus we 
moss bfiieve in the existence and attributes of the Deity 
lathor the moze for these insoluble ^fficulties, for when our 
intellect lesTos us« it leaves us to other guides, — our moral 
9ra;s«e« or n^TclatioD,, — and these will not allow us for a mo- 
ment to doubt or hesitate. 

It detf^^rve$ to be noticed, before we proceed to do what we 
<tui to ^4vo this f£fficulty« that that weakness which exposes 
u$ to the fierce of sudden impulses is by no means the cause 

^•MK* «* ^9V^*«a rry f4aafTmn*(. T«0i rvrrvr nu if •^C o^^^*K ftirouft a^^poc 

^ v« 4nwk«« ^i««Ayi nn nKM c u MP^-ff .— » Tlf T f f* *, 176. 

* \i tlirar vftKV «mI <xvi»$«nKT pus c«r cvrnprc^iensioD. that will be no 
I^^mvhI >ftV\- >fty slKwJd Tv^ficc tlie tint tlunirs prcvvvd by icaaoot which we do 
\»iM|«vKM^i TImI w\>cM Kp &y cor i|!ikYmDce to relate our kiiowfedge.<»I>t- 
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of unmixed evil, but often of much good also^ for many a man 
has £ur excelled in action, from the mere impulse of the 
moment^ any deliberate intention of beneficence he ever 
formed, and many have been prevented on the instant from 
the commiflsion of long meditated crimes by some sudden 
impresmon, wluch could never have moved them in their 
cooler moments. Thus the power of committing the worst 
and blackest sin is destroyed along with the power of attain- 
ing to the highest goodness. 

If the whole human race might rightly be viewed as but 
one individual unit in creation/ then the arguments of our 
first part might apply and vindicate the justice and goodness 
of the Deity towards us ; and though there seem to be all but 
insuperable difiiculties in the way of it, there is a mysterious 
connection both m body and soul among all mankmd ; and if 
it is true, as to some extent it seems to be, of animal and 
v^etable life, and of our own mixed being, as it certainly is 
of all the rest of the world, including even our own material 
forms, that there is now no strictiy new creation,^ but only the 

* John WicUilfe nyi,— >" As mftnkynde trespacid. So moot mankynde make 
aaaeth. And herfbre it wer to straunge, that aungel made asseth for man, for 
he ne migte ne waa he that persone that sjnnede here. But tetk alle men ben o 
penone, that persone maketh asseeth : gif ony membre of his persone makoth 
iMftth !br al this persone : bi this way we see, that g^f God made a man of nogt 
of newe to the kynde of Adam, g^t he were holden to God as moche as he migte 
far hymsdf, and so he migte not make asseeth for hym & Adamis synne. And 
thns sethen asseeth moete be maad for Adamis synne, as it b seid, such a persone 
most make this asseeth, that were both God & man, for worthinesse of this 
personis dede were erene with onworthinesse of the Synne." Postil on Isaiah 9. 
Unto us a Son is giyen.— M5. ap, Mut, Brit, Cotton, Claudiut, D. viii. The pas- 
sage is giTen in a modernised form in Vavghan't Wieklijfe, 

' Perhaps the following theories from little studied authors may be interesting. 
In the '^ ^ncidarium," among Anselm's works : << Discipulus. Sunt animae ah 
initk> create ? liagister Deus omnia simul et semel per materiam fecit, postmo- 
dum antem uniTorsa per speciem distinxit. Ab initio igitur animse sunt creatse 
in inTisibili materia ; formantur autem quotidie per speciem, et mittuntur in 
corpormn effigiem." Lib. ii, c. 14. " Judsei autem ut nosti, omncs animas in 
mimdo principio simul asserunt esse creatas et in loco uno repositas, et quousque 
inoorporentor omnes, non esse diem Tonturum judicii, et ex quo inoorporabuntur, 
stoiim proTenire finem mundL Christiani vero astruunt novas quotidie animas 
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eviAreioent of new producta firom mborigiml ffemeutB y and the 
coining into Tisible, or oonacioiis ezisteDoe of what in aome 
eenfle had the mdimenta of being firom the b^imungy and tiub 
acconfing to fixed laws ; and if, as the p rog iea* of modem 
science seems to make probable, the only thing pozcfy ocmtin- 
gent is man's own free choice, and eren that fiveaeen from the 
beginning, and firom the beginning proYided fi»r; then oar 
individual souls must all have been in some mjsterioos way 
created with, and bound up in, and made to depend upon the 
existence, and be liable to be affected by the actions of the 
first men and women that lived upon the earth, to whose mere 
will we do certainly to some extent owe it, that we exist atalL 
In this case we should owe to God only that original perfec- 
tion of goodness in which all things were at the first created, 
and to ourselves in our parents, that we are now degraded and 
sinfuL* 

procreari, fonnatuqne noris in Tentre oorporibus infmidi.'' — PeUr Alfomwmu Dim' 
U>guM, Tit. 1. ^ [Anima] cum cre attir nofm, fiat hnmaiue n>tn r« h oi ergo 
DeiiB animam noram, quae natoram noo habet noTam. Est ergo ea de m natanrn 
nova et non noTa. In persona nova .est, in specie nova noo est. Nora est pro- 
prietate personalis non nova proprietate oommoni. Creator a Deo de ezstanti* 
bus, Tel de nihilo, anima nora personaliter ejus nators, qnsB fait ab Adam mii- 
Tersaliter. Cum dicis humanae animae persona creatnr, bomanam *«ii»»Mi« hqb 
dicis creari, sed personam. Persona antem bnmansB anims est anima indiTidaa. 
Creator igitor non homana anima sed individoa anima. Individna anima creator, 
quia prins non erat, homana anima non creator, qoia prios erat, et in aliis per- 
sonis erat. Ideo una et eadem sobstantia est ntriosqoe, qoi com indiFklaa 
anima creatur, fit humame naturae, et modo &eta de nibik>, assomit in se fiMstom 
ab initio. Assumit inquam individna oommonem, ot habeat *fmdi*m com ea 
substantiam. £t cum proprietatibus suis diffsrant, per sobstantiam penitos sont 
idem — his rationibus ostenditnr, secnndom orthodoxos, omnes homines origin- 
alitor culpam trahere, et in Adam omnes peccasse, qoamvis animae noQ fiant de 
tradoce. — Odo Ep. Camerac, Oputeula Sacra, lib. iii. §. 8. 

* Equidem negari nequit, in&ntes in Adam fuisse, com peocavit, sed in iUe 
causaliter, sive materialiter, velut in semine fuerunt, in seipsis personaliter sont s 
quia in illo fuerunt ipsum semen, in se singuli sunt diversae personae ; in iUo noo 
alii ab illo, in se alii quam ille. In illo foeront ille, in se sont ipsi : foeront 
igitur in illo, sed non ipsi : quoniam nondom erant ipsL Forsitan dioet aliqoisi 
istud esse quo alii homines in Adam fuisse dicuntur, quasi nihil et inane quod* 
dam est, neo est nominandum *^ esse." Dicat ergo^nihil fecisse Denm, com 
omnia qu» procroantur ex semine. Ipse fecit prius in seminibos, et dioat nihiL 
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It eeems antecedently probable that the Deity, in creating 
a race to come into existence in succession would^ according 
to that economy of power which is one of the surest eyidences 
rf wisdom, so link them all to the first of the race, as by 
maVing their existence to depend upon that first, to avoid all 
necessity for continual new creation. If so, the coming into 
existence of all after the first would not be directly or exclu- 
riyely the act of the Deity, but in a certain sense the act 
of the parents also, and this of course to a greater or less 
extent, according to the d^ree of freedom possessed by those 



fd Tmnm aliqnid ease hoc, quod si Tere non esset, hsec qvm videmus esae non 
tmeoU Si enim ¥0111111 non est ea que natura procreat ex seminibos, in Ulis 
■liqoid fnisse ; nullo modo ex ipsis essent. Qaod si hoc dicere stultissimum est, 
non fidsom Tel Tanmn aed yemm et sdidnm esse fuit, quo fuerunt onmes alii 
fc'^-'wf in Adam : nee fecit Dens inane aliquid, cum eos in illo fecit esse ; sed 
stent dictom est, in illo fuerunt mm alii ab illo et ideo longe aliud quam sunt in 
seipsis. Qnoniam itaqne in tante gratis oelsitudine positus bona, quse sibi, et 
ilUs seETaada accep e rat, sponte deseruit; iddrco filii perdiderunt quod pater 
illis com serrando dare posset^ non servando, abstulit. Hsbc mihi sufficere 
Tidetar ratio, cor ad infiemtes peccatum, et mala descendant Adte; si diligenter, 
nmoCa nostnt Tobmtate, qtue s»pe et multnm impedit mentem ab intellectu 
rectitadinis, ipsa pura justitia consideretur. Qualiter autem peccatum idem 
d Yideator ad tos desoendere, paucis expediam. Est peccatum a natura, ut 
ei est pewatnm a persona. Itaque quod est a persona, potest dici per- 
looale ; qood autem a natura, naturale, quod dicitur originale : et sicut pcrsonale 
traasH ad natnram ; ita naturale ad personam hoc modo. Quod Adam come- 
Uaft, boc natnra fecit t quia nt hoc exigeret, sic creata erat. Quod yero do 
figno TeCito oomedit, non hoc yoluntas naturalis, sed personalis, hoc est, propria 
fscit : qnod tamen egit persona, non fecit sine natura. Persona enim erat, quod 
dfoebator Adam ; nature, quod homo : fecit igitur persona peocatricem naturam ; 
^nia com Adam peocayit, homo peccayit. Siquidem non quia homo erat, ut yeti- 
ton pneanmeret impulsus est : sed propria yoluntate, quam non oxigit natura, 
nd persona conoepit,attractus est. Similiter fit in in&ntibuseconyerso. Nempe> 
<jiiod in illis non est justitia, quam debent habere, non hoc fecit illorum yoluntas 
personalis, sicut in Adam ; sed egestas naturalis, quam ipsa natura accepit ab 
Adam. In Adam namque extra quem de ilia nihil erat, est nudata justitia quam 
habebat x et ea semper, nisi a^juta, caret, hac ratione, quia natura subsistit in 
personiSy etpersonse non sunt sine natura, facit natura pcrsonas infantium pecca- 
trices. Sic spoliayit persona naturam bono justitise in Adam, et natura egens 
iacta onmes personas, quas ipsa de se procreat, eadem egestate peccatrices et 
iignstas fiudt. Hoc modo transit peccatum Adte personale in omnes, qui de illo 
natoraliter propagantur ; et est in illis originale sive naturale. — Anselm, De Con- 
itptu VirginiM et Orig, Pee, c. 23. 
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first parents^ so that^ supposing the time and drcumstances 
under which the rest of the race should oome into existence 
should be entirely^ in a negative^ and almost entirely in a 
positive sense^ in the power of those first parents — ^they bdng 
driven only by something, not even then an absolute necessitj 
to give existence to their successors, somewhen and some- 
how, then the condition of that race is hardly at all to he as- 
cribed to the act of God, but is almost entirely the firee act of 
those first parents. Such we know to be very nearly the 
actual state of man, how then does the creation of this race 
stand in relation to the Deity ? His first and only direct act, 
the act of creating the first men with such high and noble 
powers, was to those first men a very high and thankworthy 
benefit, and as for the race, so long as the primitive order re- 
mained, it was so to them likewise, but subject to certain 
delegated powers in a free agent, an agent so free as to be 
under no naturally absolute necessity of even continuing the 
race at all. Thus men now stand in a duplicate relation of 
origination — ^to their parents, and to the Creator of those 
parents ; and from these two rules of authority, clashing as 
they do but too often, arise most of the more difiScult points of 
casuistry. Previous to our birth, our existence lies almost 
entirely in the power of man. To some members of the 
human family, therefore, we stand nearly in the relation of 
creatures to a Creator, and the moment we have existence we 
stand also in that same general relation to God; but imder 
what circumstances we are to enter into our relations to God 
depends very largely upon the will of our parents. This is, 
however, subject to general rules which govern the increase 
of all races for the general good of the members of those 
races; thus, as regards man, we see as a fact that intem- 
perance and excess, and generally all vice and sin are unfa- 
vourable to the increase of the race ; as, for instance, none of 
the pagan Roman emperors had a son bom heir to the empire, 
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and 80 too, misery and scarcity, anxiety and national calami- 
ties all check the increase of the human family, so that the 
inerease of the race is in fiust prevented by natural laws in all 
cases, in which it could not but increase the amount of misery. 
Thus creation, instead of resembling a bare straight pole, 
where there is nothing which does not arise in a direct line 
tmn the base, is more like the beauty of a natural and living 
tree, where the leaves depend upon the twigs, the twigs upon 
the lesser branches, and these upon the greater, these all 
upon the trunk, and that maintains its hold upon the ground, 
whence the sustenance of all is derived, by the thousand sinu- 
onties of its spreading root ; hence it is that relations of bene- 
volence to other men are implied in love to God, and are not 
truly virtuous without it; for how soon would a leaf decay, 
separable unit as it is, that merely touched the ground and 
scorned communion with the branches ; how vain and useless 
would be its union with the stem, if through that stem it had 
no communion with the earth, its sustainer. A wise man, 
whatever his disposition towards religion generally, cannot but 
acknowledge that these compound relations may well exceed 
the unravelling ingenuity of the wisest, and that, where every 
step is but a probability, it must be rash to draw any con- 
dnoon firom the whole, so positive as to rest upon it securely, 
in contradiction to arguments from other and independent 
sources far less obscure. This we can conclude with cer- 
tainty, ihat there is no act of the Deity directly involving any 
evil consequence ; that all His acts viewed in themselves are 
perfectly good, on which we may safely rest, without involv- 
ing ourselves in the labyrinth of action and reaction, which 
have evolved such results from such original blessings. 

It may, no doubt, be objected, that though our argument 
would justify the original creation of man by one who knew 
not how he would use his powers, it fails in not allowing for 
the fact ihat God must have foreseen all these, and so be 
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taken to have intended them ; but^ as we haye aeen,^ it is 
exceedingly doubtful how far the acts of a free being can 
change the moral character of previous acts, in themsdves 
goody towards that firee being, and suppoong that all the acts 
of the Deity through which it was posmble for man to come to 
his present condition were good in themselyes, which it it 
indeed very difficult to deny, then it is dear that the present 
acts of the Deity towuds him are but a continuance of BBi 
old goodness, and are marked by a deogn to benefit man, and 
recall him from the evil effects of his fall, whence we may 
conclude the goodness of all the rest, however in some cases 
obscured ; and particularly must this be manifest to a Chiis- 
tian, for, even allowing that man's foreknown fiedl would have 
made benevolence to him almost cruel, it is certain that his 
foreknown restoration would change that cruelty into the 
greater benevolence.* 

But how could one sin produce such awful effects ? The 
reason of this is probably to be found in the feet, that between 
a being without sin and one which has sinned, though but 
once, there is necessarily an impassable gulf, in fact as inno- 
cent and guilty are contradictories, so must be the conditions 
of these two beings. There is no discord in the desires of a 
pure being, although capable of sin. The will of Gkxl and the 
course of nature coincide with such a one's love of pleasure, 
and all is harmony ; ^ but the moment that he has sinned, the 

* Part 1. ch. vi. 

' *Oriftiv yap <rv^Pfi(rtTai fura^v rtft ZfiMf to raOnv rtiv ^opav, ovk ffyvofiuy o 
Sijfuovpyo^, aXX*i}7ri(rraro,/icra TOvrov,Kai rwvaroirwvri|vXv<rw,cau nfc^^ofwc 
Tfiv avaipimv, rat eiQ ro afxHPOP avaxofiidfiVf rai ruv tv apxai^ ayaOwv rffy aya- 
\rj}f/tv,'-'CyrU, Alex. Glaph, lib, i. inpi rov ASafi, 

' Zwar ist ihm nach der Wahrheit seine Wesens Gott keinesweges ein Frem- 
der, flcin heiliger Wille nich etwas Aeusserliches ; est ist seifie Bestimmung, 
Beincn Willen se vollig Enis zu machen mit dem gottlichen Willen, das je^ 
fermeru Moglichkcit der Abtremung aufgchoben ist; und erst in der Erfulliing 
dieser Bestimmung kaun er sich auch mit sich selbst, mit seiner Idee vollkommen 
Enirt und eben darin vollkommen frei wissen. — Juliui Muiler Christ, Lthr. d, 
Sunde, vol. ii. p. 191. 
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will of God and the law of right come into direct opposition 
with his own love of pleasure, thus a discord is commenced 
within, and Grod ceases to be the natural and exclusive object 
of his senrice, he begins to serve sin, and so God removes 
further and further from him,^ for to love God now is to love 
ponishment, this his universal love of good revolts from as an 
e^. To shield himself fix>m it he seeks and delights in the 
withdrawal of that very conscious presence of the Deity which 
was once his greatest pleasure ; and thus, as we see every day, 
that one sin needs another to hide it, a being which has once 
nnned can scarcely avoid sinking a little deeper at every step ; 
then, if he have children, these are subject to a triple discord 
— their own love of pleasure, their parents' wills (even omit- 
ting the power of example), and the strict and perfect rule of 
right, which no being subject to the perfect Deity can ever 
altogether forget — all strive to draw them in different ways, 
and man might easily have thus become what now we know 
he is. Besides, we can scarcely doubt, but that the sin itself 
was m sin, and against the will of God, chiefly because it was an 
act injurious to the sinner, and so the sin itself would add to all 
the consequences of mere sinfulness.^ What man would then 
require would be the discipline of a strict education, to bring 
him back to right ; then must all sensuous pleasures become 
fleeting and uncertain, and the earth become a place of labour 

* Ainsi le principal changement qui lui est arrive, et qui cause tout le dcsortlro 
des sens eC des passions, c'est oe que, par une juste punition, Dieu s'est retire de 
Ini, ei qa'il n'a pas touIu 6trc son bien, ou plutut qu'il n'a plus fait sentir ce 
plaisir qui loi marqnait qu'il ^tait son bien. (See Gregory Horn, 39. sur Us Evatt- 
|ii«f.) De sorte que les plaisirs sensibiles, qui ne portent qu'aux bien du corps 
tent demenrA seals et n'^tant plus contrebalanccs par ceux qui le portaient 
laparmTaat k son veritable bien, I'union etroitc qu'il avait avei^ Diou 8*est 
^trangement aflaiblie. — Aussi depuis le pdche, les plaisirs de sens ont abaisse' 
rime Ters les choees sensibles par le defaut de ces dc'lcctati«ms intericures qui 
eootrebalancoient, aTant le peche, Tinclination que nous avons pour les bien du 
eorps. — Maltbranehe, de la Recherche de la V6riU, lib. i. c. v. sue. 1 . 

* Perhaps the forbidden fruit itself produced irregular and morbid action in 
the physical system. — See Burnetts BayU Lecture*, toI. ii. 
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and discomforty lest man^ finding it still a place of mere enjoy* 
menty should sink deeper and deeper into sin ; and so death, 
became necessary both as the end of education and as the 
natural result of pain and disorder. We know, in fact, that 
this discipline has even now some effect, for open sinners are 
far more rare in age than youth, and the whole race of man 
has certfdnly not receded even in morality, but rather, though 
its vices change very speciously, we may hope that each of the 
tidal waves of civilization has carried us a little higher in moral 
purity also. Education such as this can certunly never ghre us 
that purity which by nature we cannot have ; it may, however, 
and in fact it does, prepare us to receive to good purpose 
that seed of God which is sown in the heart of Christians. 

One reflection we may all draw with profit from this doc- 
trine of ori^nal sin, and that is, that as in kind we are all 
alike sinful, we ought to love and strive to elevate and assist 
all who are sunk in sin, however deeply. One redemption we 
all need, one nature we all possess ; as brethren of one family 
then, as partners in one misfortune, should we all aid one 
another in our advances to good, not despising one another, 
but condemning our own selves, that so our own great degree 
of holiness, which is, after all, sin, may not be overclouded 
and eclipsed by one who is comparatively even now full of all 
vice, but who has yet made more progress than we have, and 
a better use of smaller opportunities. Thus too we may con- 
sole ourselves, though holiness seem impossible, for impossible 
it is by nature, impossible in this life, but not impossible for 
ever, if Christianity be true, not impossible even to us mise- 
rable sinners, by His grace, which if we have, we shall lament 
and strive to amend all our sinful failings ; and if the will of 
man, against the will of God, plunged the whole world into 
misery, how much more if our whole will desire to co-operate 
with His, shall our efforts be crowned by Him with every 
success. 



^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Defect of Evidence. 

IHOSE wKo have Btriven to oTertum ChiiBtdamty 
I have not infrequently objected, that if the AU- 
powerM G^ had really intended to make a re- 
I Telation to man He would have written it in the 
heavena, bo that all men could not but see and believe it, so that 
they should be aa irresistibly convinced of its truth aa they are 
that they need food and ought to shun pain.' It is Angular 
duit these same writers, very often in the same work, object 
•Ibo that Christianity cannot come from Grod, because if so, it 
could not make ao much as it does of belief and futh, as if 
these depended upon moral qnalitieB rather than upon evi- 
dence, whereas, they say, on imperfect evidence no one can 
believe, on perfect evidence every one must. Now these two 
objections are mutually destructive, for if belief be a mark of 
virtue, then on their own principles must the evidence on 
which it is based be imperfect to all but the virtuous ; so that 
if the evidence of Christianity were universally irredstible, 
ChnBtiuuly itself woold be necessarily false. If the evidence 

* UaMmuiche obserrm, npon s ginilar Direction with regard to thenecesgity 
irfnJigioi I Les Uent dn eorpa ae mgritent pas rnpplicalion d' ud Esprit quo Dieu 
n^ bit que poor Ini ; il but done qne I'eaprit Toconnuae de tela biem sans 
framiwetpMlmpregTecoiiirtcetincontegtabledttaeiitiinent. Lesjnerreaneaont 
paa propra i la DODiritiiTe ; la pranTs en est eonraiiicajite, et Ic seul gollt eu a 
fait tomber d'accord tons lei homines. Mais pour Dien, qui soul eat le vrai bien 
de I'eqnit, qni lenl est an-de«giu de Ini, qui seul peut le r&ompenscr en mille 
bfons diffi&SDtei, qui eeul est digne de son application, et qui oe craint point 
que otmz qni le oonuUBseat ne le trouTent point aimable, il ne se conbmle pea 
d'ctie aim£ d'nn amour arengle et d'nn amonr d'inatinct, il veut Gtre aimc d'nn 
amour ftUrtfat d'nn amonr de cboix.— Mal<6nincA(. Dt la Rtthercht di la VMi^, 
lir. i. ct»p. r. a. I. 
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of Christianity be not such as is obyious to all, but be disco- 
verable only by careful and rather abstruse examination, then 
may it at the same time be, as it is, though fully proved, 
believed only by the careful and well disposed ; thus reli^on 
and morality may be inseparably connected, and man may 
intelligently believe without becoming a mere automaton under 
an overpowering weight of evidence. 

But let us enquire what is meant by having the evidenoe of 
Christianity written in the heavens. If this is impossible, the 
objection is itself absurd ; if it is in any sense possible, and is 
in that sense actually done, then is the objection converted 
into a very important confirmation. Now to write in language 
and character would manifestly be of no use to those who can- 
not read, and surely they need such evidence most ; besides 
that, no language is universally understood ; but it must be to 
wrong the objectors, seriously to suppose that they dream of 
actual physical writing,' they must mean that there ought to be 
such appearances in the heavens as should lead aU men to look 
upon them, and speculate upon their origin, and should lead 
all who honestly do so speculate to gather from their existence 
the truth of all the great doctrines of our faith : this is, no 
doubt, to some extent possible, and equally beyond a doubt is 
actually done. For who can help looking upward to those 
regions whence light and warmth and nun descend, to raise for 
him food, and to give him pleasure and refreshment ? And 
who that looks can fail to see a power directing them with 
might irresistible, and goodness ineffable ?* Who set the stars 

* Perhaps it requires bat little imagination to see a real written sjmbol in 
the constellation of the Southern Cross, but, like all symbols, it needs an inter- 
preter. 

' 'T» rovTO ; 'HXiof, o09aX/ioc Xeyci* rt rovro ; Ppoi^ai, axovfi Xcycc'coi rov ri* 
XVtrrjv ttoOh, km Kara^avrfVircu njc nxviS' — MtULimns Tyrius, Dittert, Dt Deo 
uc. Platon, ' Apaft\f}f/aTe dyOpunroi XoyiOfuf «ic rbv ohpav6v KarcLftdOtrt, n'c o 
Tavv<rac dvrovi rig 6 TroortXaf dvrbv ry aarptpw dvBii ; rig 6 Btard%ac Spi/iov 
^iiHTTTipai ; n'c o Okfuvog rd^iv rt^ Travri; ricddmiptfiimtrriifiy^avnit roic iramv 
apfxoviav Bkfitvoi, ^«'»;c iifftrtp Ttrayfxivov xopov ^n eo^ia rov iroi^tfavroc dva^ 
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their courses ? Who appointed the sun his rising and his going 
down ? Who made throughout so krge a part of the world the 
day for ne^ul kbour and the night for needful rest ? Who 
ordered the summer and the autumn ? Who sendeth rain to 
reyive and fertilize the earth ? And what power preserves all 
these things in regular and orderly beneficence ? No one can 
deny that these influences render to man far greater blessings, 
and are indeed far more necessary to his very existence, than 
anything which merely human power can effect ; nor that the 
Being, firom whom they come, deserves the most grateful 
thanks and faithful service it is in the power of man to render. 
I say, the Being from whom they come, because it is the 

fttvuToi, Kal rd KaXXurra irXovrct &v9puiroQ» — I^o Imperator, Horn, 9. In om. 
Soitct.— II«c 7«p «v vwnrrfi rode ro irav, i| ffvpttrrt}, fcij Oeov ra iravra rat 
awnmvavTOQj kcu owtxovroQ ; ot/^c yap KiBapav rig bpmv coXXKrra t}(TKr}fievr}v, 
Kai rifv ravTfiv (vapfiotrriav cat ivra^iav, i| rtg KiOaptftdiag avrrjg aKovmv, aXKo 
n If Tov Trig KtOapag irifuovpyov,Kai rov KiBapi^ov tworifni, kcu irpog avrov ava- 
ipaputrai ry Biavot^, gqv ayvowv rvxy raig o^eaiv. — Greg, Nazianz, Orat, 28. 6. 
Quid enim potest esse tarn apertum, tarn confessum, tamque perspiciium, cum 
oculos in cieliiin sustnleris, et qtis sunt infra circaque lustravcris, quam esse 
aliqaod numen prsestantissimsB mentis, quo omnis natura inspiretur, moveatur, 
alatnr, gubemetur, &c. — Min. Felix. Octav. Nor is this mere theory, for one of 
the greatest of travellers thus in his own style of phraseology bears witness 
to its universality. Ein dumpfes, schauervoUes Gefuhl von der Einheit der 
Naturgewalten, von dem Geheimnissvollen Bande, welches das Sinnliche und 
Uebersinnliche verknilpft, bt allerdings (und meine cigenen Reisen habcn cs 
bestitigt) selbst wilden Yolkem eigen. — AUx. v, Humboldt, Kosmos, Introduct, 
Kemo est enim tam mdis, tam feris moribus ; quin oculos suos in caelum toUens, 
tametsi nesciat cujus Dei providentia regatur hoc omne quod cemitur; non 
aUqnam tamen esse intelligit ex ipsa rerum magnitudine, motu, dispositione, 
coDstaatia, ntilitate, pulchritudine, temperatione : nee posse fieri, quin id, quod 
mirabili ratione constat, consilio majori aliquo sit instructum. — Lactantius de 
falm Rel, lib. i. § 2. <* As the certainty of a first principle of all things is neces- 
sarily concluded from the being of creatures, and the upholding and sustaining 
power and virtue of God is concluded from the mutability of those things in the 
world, whence we infer that there must be some stable foundation to those 
tottering things, sc»ne firm hinge upon which those changeable things do move, 
without which there would be no stability in the kind of things, no order, no 
agreement or union among them ; so from the goodness of everything, and their 
usefulness to us, we must ccmclude Him good who made all these things ; and 
since we find distinct goodnesses in the creature, we must conclude that one 
principle whence they did flow excels in the glory of goodness." — Stephen Char' 
nock. Cf tht Goodneu of God, 
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unavoidable conclusion of every one who sees design and use* 
fiilness, that it has an intel%ent Author, a conclusion so 
natural that scarcely vl philosopher can bring himself to hesitate 
about it Again, because in orderly and beneficent works 
men are apt to forget the power of Him that doeth them, — 
Who launches the lightning, and Who raises the hurricane ? 
Surely His power is great, whose works no strength can with- 
stand ; and yet once more, lest in His power men forget His 
goodness. Who gave the thimder a law, and made a decree for 
the hurricane, that, amid all their fury, they should bring 
refreshment and reinvigoration to the earth and its inhabi- 
tants ? Surely the light of nature is so strong that he who will 
not blind his own eyes must see, written in the heavens and 
engraved upon the earth in characters most plain and legible, 
that there is One who reigneth in power and goodness over alL 
But as he who wilfully keeps his eyes closely covered might 
truly say, that he had no evidence that light proceeded from 
the sun, or indeed had any existence, so let him who thinks 
and says, though truly, that he can discern none of this 
writing, beware lest he should at last discover, that it was his 
own act only that bandaged about his eyes, and so having 
hindered himself from seeing, he may be held responsible for 
all the effects of his blindness. 

Thus, so far as Theism and Natural Religion, and man's 
dependance upon another for safety, his own natural weakness, 
and God's merciful provision for his security are concerned, 
their evidence is written upon the heavens, in the best, if not 
the only way, in which it was possible for it so to be. In these, 
too, are contained the fundamental evidences of Christianity ; 
and as for the particulars of redemption, and the actual solu- 
tion of those difficulties, which without it we could only con- 
clude to be probably soluble, they are a special grant of extra- 
ordinary beneficence, adapted to those only who have already 
realized the difficulties with which they deal ; to those who 
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have not, as any eolation of unfelt di£Sculties would be useless, 
and perhaps a subject of scoffing, we cannot think it any ob- 
jection to Ood's goodness that they are not revealed; but 
Christianity is now offered throughout the whole world to 
those who feel those real difficulties, and its claims are con- 
firmed to them by the external and manifest miracles with 
which its origin was accompanied* 

Those same objectors, to whom we have before alluded, 
sometimes deny the possibility, or at least the credibility, of 
any sudi thing as a miracle. If, as some say, there cannot 
be a moral revelation,' then no doubt there can be no miracle 
to attest it, but even then it would be quite conceivable that 
there might be a revelation of a fact previously unknown to 
us, as for instance, some account of the absolute nature of the 
Deity, and to attest such a revelation a miracle, so far from 
being incredible, would be the very thing every one would 
expect; nay, the revelation itself would hardly be credible 
without it. It is absurd to say, that because a miracle is in 
itself a most improbable occurrence, therefore it is most im- 
probable even where the circumstances render its performance 
all but certain. As the Christian revelation, therefore, docs 
profess to include new facts, miracles are antecedently pro- 
bable in support of it ; the same evidence, therefore, which 
would prove any other £Eict would prove the actual occurrence 
of these miracles, unless indeed it were possible, which it 
manifestly is not, to ^ve a strict proof that Christianity could 
not possibly be true. But there can be no doubt that an 
open and notorious suspension of the ordinary course of nature 

* Tet see Berkeley's Aleipkron, Dial vi. § 19. " Whether it were possible 
for mtnkiiid to have known all parts of the Christian Religion, besides mysteries 
and positire institations, is not the question — and that they actually did not 
know them is too plain to be denied. This perhaps was for want of making a 
doe use of Beason. But, as to the usefulness of Bevelation, it seems much the 
suae thing whether they could not know, or would not be at the pains to know, 
the doctrines rerealed." 
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is the very thing a plain man would expect to attest a reve- 
lation, for he might rightly argue, that since he could haye 
no evidence of its truth in the ordinary course of nature^ (for 
if so it would not in strictness be a revelation,) the natural 
and true evidence of it ought to be looked for in something 
above and differing firom the ordinary course of nature, that 
is, in a miracle.^ And then it may be asked, why were 
miracles ever allowed to cease ? I answer, that a perpetual 
miracle ceases to be any miracle at all, and beccmies a mere 
wonder, such a wonder as are already all the marvelloas ope- 
rations of nature ; but it may be suggested that sudi could 
never be the case, if temporal blessings were miraculously 
united to spiritual perfections. I reply that there are now 
many such miracles, which only because they are usual men 
deem hardly wonders. Otherwise how is it that good Chris- 
tians are happy even in misfortune, and bad men are often 
miserable in prosperity; and how is it that vice produces 
disease, while temperate and virtuous living is the best means 
of securing health ? Christianity, therefore, might be evi- 
denced by miracles, worked openly at its first preaching, but 
ceasing after a while ; and such miracles need no further at- 
testation than other facts not in themselves highly improbable. 
Such evidence we have, and very much more and better than 
on any other historical subject 



* Qualiter autem potest esse per se notam, Deum aliquid dkere, Tel fiusere 
in testimonium alicujus rei dicunt dupliciter : unomodo si beatus Tidens Deom 
per essentiam yideret ipsum movere intellectnm alicujus ad assentiendum alicui 
veritati, et iste modus non competit viatori : aliomodo si aliquis videret aliquem 
effectum excedentem totam virtutem creatursB fieri in testimonium alicujus rei, 
ex hoc enim sciretur Deus faciens talem effectum testificaretur illud propter 
quod fieret. — Durandus. in Prol, lib, sent, Qu, i,f, 5. 




CHAPTER V. 

Tiu Iiuigsjficance of Man, 

ALTHOUGH men easily fall into the an of pride, 

3^^^9 and are very apt to think contemptuously of 
1 other men, and hardly think at all of any other 
I beinge, centering all in self — living and acting 
and compluning, and feeling ii^ured too, as if they themselves 
were, or ought to be, the centre and object of all existence ; 
it is far fiom being either easy or agreeable to most of us to 
carry oat even a much lower form of any such ideas in theory 
to its le^timate results, and to realize as a fact the doctrine 
that the race of man is so noble, and has so high a destiny, 
that this material world was formed with the chief, if not the 
exclusive, aim of being a St habitation for him during a season 
of probatioQ, and that God Himself did not disdun to take his 
nature, and in that nature suffer for him and provide for him 
warnings and instruction to bring him back when he had 
wandered away from right, and does not, even now, refuse to 
come and in a special manner dwell within him, but rather 
desires and strives with man to allow Him so to do. We 
must indeed have a high conception of human nature to hold 
this consoiouBly and firmly, and thence arises that objection 
to Christianity, peihaps far more often felt than expressed, 
that man is made too much of in it. 

Now I do not mean to allege, that the whole even of our 
solar system was made primarily for man ; wc have no com* 
municaldon with or adequate knowledge of any part of it ex- 
cept our own earth; but it ie manifest, that whatever may 
have been the primary object of the creation of all these 
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heavenly bodies^ they do, to some extent and in a oertain 
manner, subserre mankind, and are the means in yariooa ways 
of benefiting ourselves. That we derive many advantages 
from the sun and moon is obvious to all, and at the present 
time we seem continually developing newer and newer modes 
of usefulness. And were it only to furnish us with a uni- 
versal measure of time and an unerring mark of direction, or 
to nourish our sense of beauty and vastness, to raise us by 
the contemplation of a grandeur, our conception of which 
should grow with the growth of our knowledge, to high and 
ennobling thoughts, still the starry firmament would be most 
useful, and even uses more direct it need not now surprise us 
to discover. So again for this our earth, though we are in 
very truth lords over it, there is nothing in it which serves but 
one purpose ; its parts are not useful in one relation and to 
one purpose only, but are so wonderfiiUy contrived, that in 
every possible relation they have a use, and serve as many 
purposes as they can have relations ; yet the eartii is not a 
chaos; there is a due gradation of tilings living and inani- 
mate ; each serves each, but each by serving each advances the 
whole, and all is under the control of man and of some higher 
power, that is, of the common Creator and God. 

In what does this globe of earth and water, with its circum- 
ambient atmosphere, differ from that body which is undoubt- 
edly intended chiefly, if not exclusively, for the use of man ? 
Its conformation is not essentially more wonderful nor more 
intricate ; its chief difference is its vast extent. But afler all, 
this is but a ^^ littie globe," and I can scarcely doubt but that 
in time men will begin to sigh for a lai^er space to roam 
about in ; already we have explored very nearly the whole of 
it ; already there is a sameness in the accounts of travellers ; 
already we have discovered a reason why very nearly every 
part is and must always be as it now is and will be, in order 
that any part may continue as it has been. But the truth is. 
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lliere can be no oomporiaon of greatness save with our mate- 
rial forms, which are indeed diminutiye; but man is not a 
mere living form; the brain of man is not of that size which 
the skull incloses; its true dimensions are to be estimated hj 
the vast multitude of things it can take in and arrange in its 
repositories; the head of man has room for more than all 
this ** little globe ;'' man can make this earth a unit^ and 
comprehend a universe in which it is of the size of a drop of 
water or a grun of sand. And if we think of our material 
structure as absurdly small compared with the vast expanse 
the telescope reveals to us^ another application of the same 
optical powers will teach us that creation travels from us in 
both directions, and for every new world discovered in space 
a new and well-formed living thing may be drawn out of the 
abyss of littieness ; and then so far from being humiliated at 
the smallness of our bodies, we shall rather admire that skill 
which could make our pimy limbs the instruments of powers 
so enormous. In fiMSt, when we come to judge of the subor- 
dination of things to an end, mere size is wholly irrelevant ; 
largeness is not greatness, and man must rank in nature ac- 
cording to the power and objects of his faculties, and the end 
to which they work ; for a dwarfish man of genius is a nobler 
thing than a stolid giant or a megatherium. It is certain 
that, feeble as men are individually, as a race there is no mere 
earthly power that can withstand them, or is served by them 
in their higher &culties ; man, therefore, may be the head of 
the things of earth, and the world may be his palace, the 
better fitted for his service by its very largeness. 

That same pride wluch leads men to make much of them- 
selves individually tends to lower their conception of them- 
selves as part of the human race. They have seldom indeed 
the deamess of perception to discern, that if everything is so 
immeasurably less than themselves, it must be small indeed ; 
but they do contract a habit of looking upon their race as 
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lo vUeh dbcj hsTe an imhomuM 
is f Aiag vUeh bean stranger lnwliiiimiy 
%» ^^ ^BST <£' gwdBeoi tkaa die mi mg glLm of a ptood man to 
CBcafc frfl^ Ae ca mmtmm f r sB of sin. In tUs lus indmdnil 
jraAf Ok^ec nxD oqIEbcq vidi his pride of laee; Ibr if it be 
kC law- 23sare cf mm to aaain so high a BMnal eleTatioii, fab 
cvisxaeaM- v£ii act lei him befiere that he is not a degiaded 
asfedoeinsied example; <m the eontiaiT, if man be Yeiy low in 
tbe sole of creukm. a mere leaf twilling in the winds ct 
paaeka npon the eiiiimtii bou^is of die tree erf* life, then 
indeed, thoa^ he be not much better than his fellows, he 
mar lie a vaj food kind of man fer a mere man notwitb- 
f^iuo^, and haT« something to be proud oi} so of intel- 
ImsssI powers and atiainmpm&. Where idleness and care- 
lessnea^ will not allow a man to ruse hiuKself above his fellows, 
be ean onhr be great and prood b j debaan^ than ; thus it is 
hi hk pckwo- to gain a ftist appeanmoe of elevation by de- 
fcveiasing the abstract greatness of his race. 

H^e dignirr of man, as taken in oonnecdon with Christi- 
anity, 15 ZK< to be measured by the present state of man, for 
thst same rexelazion tells us that he is now fearfully de- 
:;:Taded : we must ooDceive of man as he would be if all his 
faculties wi»>e setded in due subordination, and his conscience 
reigned supneme in pure and awful supremacy;' then in- 
deed we can think of him as beloved of God and very high 

* Virtue skoc k«d5 v> laffiness^ aad w cannol please the Creator otberwise 
thui Kt stritiiQ: after cnr Tval luipfiiiMaK. Wbat a beigbt has man in this situ- 
aik« KMched cpcn eaith ! Coosider him, mj fkieods, the pare-minded lul^ect 
oc* ihc kixkpV,'«& v^f G>^ : hov a]] hi^ thoughts, wishes, inclinations, and passions 
anp harrrKmiafd ? Hi-w thej all tend to the real well«heing of the creature and 
the admirsiiofli of the Crauor ! If the wivid could only show one example of 
s4K^h [V'Htvckxnfs sh^«]d we hcsiate to say. This beiii^, this object of Dirine 
n^pird, mu5t be the final end of the cmtion J^Mnes MendtUohm, Phaedon. C. 
Cttlkn * IVuttlatMo, p. 176. When I speak of man bdm the fidl, I mean a 
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in the scale of bdng ; so high in capacity, that not only can 
lie ooncrive nothing higher than the utmost possible perfec- 
tions of intellect and goodness, which he himself possesses in 
no small d^ree, but he needs only to add the one power of 
creation to enable him to comprehend perfectly how every- 
thing he has ever discovered might have been made and 
ordered as it is; this cannot be the case with any animal pos- 
sessed of lower powers, for they must see many things for 
which they are essentially unable to account. Such is man, 
trolj made in the image of GU>d, as we must for this purpose 
r^ard him* 

We may remark that it is by no means clear that the effects 
of the redemption of Christ are wholly confined to the race 
of man ; it may be far more extensive in its usefulness.' But 
a clearer refutation of the objection is furnished by the fact 
that man is so wonderful in his powers and their exercise, 
that mere natural reason will not leave us tiU we arrive at 
the suggestion of some such remedy ; the effects of free will 
are so great and so powerful, that nothing Jbut the direct in- 
tervention of the Deity can be supposed capable of reducing 
them to order. Now great and small, to the eye of a wise 
man, are measured by precisely tiiis standard. A wise man 
knows that the source of all great calamities is some little 
error, and therefore he thinks nothing beneath his care on 
that account which may give rise to irremediable evils. So 
of man; his redemption is necessary to preserve a part of 
God's creation firom irremediable ruin ; God, therefore, will 

happy being holding free intercourse with his Maker in a world where there 
was no carte, no sin, no suffering; and I feel my own wretchedness, that while 
I write these words I know not what they mean. I cannot but feel, not only 
that my knowledge is limited, but that from the darkness of my understanding 
and ibe depravity of my affections, I can form no just idea of the matter. — S. 
B. MaHland, D. JD. Eruvin Eu, ill 

* See C^lott, L 20, Eph. L 10; and in the Ignatian Epistle to the Smymsans, 
we read : — "K^ai ra iwovpavta got 4 io^a riuv ayycXcuv, ecu 6i apxovre£ bparoi re 
cot twparoiy tav fiii frufrtvtnHnv ug ro ai/ia Xpurrov, KqKtivoig Kpimg tariv. 
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and may without d^radation directly interfere to save him^ 
as He must have directly interfered to give an origin to the 
lowest and least of created things ; let us realize the relative 
insignificance of all things to God, and then we shall not 
think this or that beneath His notice because of its compa- 
rative smallness. Man's salvation by God's own act is, no 
doubt, a subject of devout and lowly admiration, but tor that 
alone, not for speculation upon the great and little of cnBlai> 
things in relation to Him to whose eyes all things are aQair 
distinct, and to whom the least evil is as repugnant as the: 
very greatest 




CHAPTER VI. 

3^ partial Infiuettce of ChriiHanihf. 

1 HE next objectioD to present itself is the fact that 
1 a knowledge of ChrietiaDi^ has never been ^ven 
fo a very lai^ proportion of mankind, whence 
1 it might be s^d, How can God be just, and yet 
confine the knowledge of the true reli^on to only a chosen 
few? 

I answer that a knowledge of the true religion never was, 
ftnd is not now, confined to Christians or Jews.* There is a 
dear distinction between the speculative knowledge of facts 
and the practical knowledge of duties ; the first of these in 
perfection is impossible to any finite being ; the second, which 
is the essence of religion, has been known to alL The true 
religion is to love mercy and hate iniquity, as much as 
lieth in OS to do good to all men, and to reverence and honour 
Him fi-con whom we have fi:«e1y received all that we now 
enjoy. Thi« is what Adam practised in Paradise ; what the 
Patriarchs handed down; what all men have everywhere 
acknowledged as their duty ; what the Jewish and Christian 
revelaticHia were meant to encourage and enable men to per- 
form ; uid the fecta therdn revealed were made facta to supply 
our defects in. It cannot be essentially necessary to the de- 
riving any good efiects &om Christ's passion, that we should 
know f>f its occurrence any more than the effect of medicine 
is impeded by our taking it under the impression that it was 

' Bes ifn,, que mine CbriBtiami leligio DUDCupstur, erat spud nntiqnoa, nee 
defait ftb iniUo generis hnmuti, quousquo ipse Chriitus renJC in camo, nncteTen 
idigio, qna Jan erst, cfcpit apellari Christiana. — Ai^uitint, Ttttract. Lib. I. 
t. 13. 5 9. 
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not medicinaL I do not think it poadble to maintain, that 
the benefits of redemption are confined to thoee who expli- 
citly believe it to hare been acoomidiahed; for if so, those 
prophets and kings who derared to see the day of our Lord, 
and saw it not, cannot be saved ;^ necessarily, therefore, an 
implicit fiiith may be accepted, bot this men may have had m 
all ages and all countries, for they must eveiywhere hope to 
be saved through some (though to them obscure and hidden) 
means, which the infinite knowledge and goodness of (jod 
will discover and apply. 

The true object of these two revelations, as it seems to me, 
has been to incite men to set themselves more zealously to 
do their acknowledged duty, to disclose and confirm intel- 
lectual truths to stand as bulwarks and landmarks for the 
preservation of sound, moral, and spiritual religion, and to re- 
move the great difficulties as to the remission of sins which 
may have so strong an operation for evil in the formation of 
their characters who are wanting in intellectual humility, 
while under the latter, at least, extraordinary assistances are 
offered to the f^thful in their endeavours after perfect holi- 
ness. 

If I be asked why some parts of the world should have had 
the Gospel preached to them while all have not, I answer 
that it is of God's goodness to those nations that they have 
been so instructed, and that there is no injustice involved in 
this distinction, for the subject matter is one piurely of spon- 
taneous and extraordinary beneficence, and its object is to 
make man better than he is of himself willing that he should 
become. As to a reason for this selection, when any man 
can tell why he has received more at Gt>d's hands than he 

' Alia est prioritas temporis, alia causae moralis. Homines fuemnt Deo 
rocfjnciliati ante satis£Eictionem Christi, respectu prioritatis temporis. Conoedu. 
Fuerunt reconcUiati ante Christi satisfactionem ratione prioritatis mormlis causae. 
Nego. Causa physica effectum suum pneoedit tempore, non item causa moralis. 
— John CamerflHf Disp, ad Coroll, iii. 0pp. p. 861. 
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had anj right to require, and this has been the case with 
CTery one who has received existence, then I may hope to be 
able to fender a BuflScient answer to the question why I was 
bom in a Christian country, or what is the same thing in 
other words, why the Gospel was known in my mother land 
when I was bom there. At present, save that God so willed, 
I must freely confess that I cannot tell, but I can never cease 
to be sincerely grateful (and I am heartily sorry that I should 
not be more so), for that God to all His other mercies has 
added this of having chosen me, in myself so utterly un- 
worthy, to partake of these extraordinary and special bless- 
ings. 

And now lastly, as to the scanty influence of Christianity 
upon the lives and actions of those who profess to have re- 
ceived it.* This surely can never be rightly charged upon 
any but upon those only who so neglect and misapply the 
means of happiness, or who arc in themselves so desperately 
wicked, that all the inducements of love, all the horrors of 
punishment, all the arguments of true self-interest, all the 
promises, the threats, the ennobling ideas and the spirit- 
Btining examples contained in the Christian revelation, — all 
these, received, acknowledged, and professedly realized, arc 
yet insuffident to turn them even so far away from sin, as to 



* " Chrbtiuu are entirely forbidden to strive and cry in the world, and try 
to display a front : I have no hesitation in saying that it is a false Christianity 
which attempts to do so. We are conunanded most strictly to pray and give 
alms and fiwt in secret ; and in proportion as the whole body of Christians has 
among it those who do so, in that proportion is it rewarded openly. And from 
the continnanffip of Christ's kingdom upon earth, I infer that these duties are 
Mfll obaerred; and my belief is, that when the last day of account comes, we 
shaU find that all the whole sum of outward and stirring exertion has done a 
mere nothing towards the promotion of His kingdom when put in comparison 
with the ellect of these unostentatious duties. Hence the side of Christianity, 
which yon see is just that which is the most contradictory to its distinctive cha- 
racteristic as a practical system ; whereas the side by which the Christian Church 
has power with God and prevails, is lonely weeping and supplication, which you 
do not see."— J. B. Jlomr, Es$atf towardg the ConvenUm of Hindu*, p. 357. Dial. 4. 
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make them use aright the means of grace pfopotmded to 
them. 

Perhaps we may see in this neglect and profiinaticm one 
good and valid reason why so many nations have been ab 
long left in darkness; perhaps it was because they would 
have done even more wickedly, and put even greater obetadei 
in the way of a general reception of the truth ; and we canool j 
but observe how wonderfully it is contrived, that juat in pro- 
portion as men recognize the true worth of Christianity^ jbift 
in that proportion do they endeavour to spread it among ilie ] 
heathen ; a cold, dead, useless Christianity would be no be- 
nefit to the converts, and accordingly the professors of it are 
never misaonaries. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Seme Obfeetiotu to the BibU as the Word of God cotuidered. 

IH£R£ ore some who say that a reTeUtioQ com- 
I ing from a wise and benevolent Deitjr must come 
in BO plun and umnifitaJceable a sense, and with 
I Buch obviouB evidence, that merely human learn- 
ing could never be necesBary to understand or defend it ; this 
they say the elaborate ezpodtiona and learacd array of evi- 
dences wherewith ChristianB have hedged in the Bible, show 
that it does not ; either, ^erefore, the Bible is not God's word, 
or God is not wise and benevolent. 

Now I affirm of Christianity, that its evidence and its sub- 
stance are alike pUin to all, it requires no learning to have a 
conscience of sin, it requires no deep meditation to discover 
the danger of offending, nor need a man have spent his life in 
study to perceive how Christianity propounds to him a remedy, 
or how it bids him live ; nor does any man need further evi- 
dence than its inward adaptation to his own wants, and its 
notorious success in converting the world, in spite of bitter 
persecutions, to assure him ^t it is of God. We are here 
on the brink of one of the deepest questions of theology and 
plulofiophy, the influence of the Spirit of truth in guiding thd 
humble and opening up deep things to the ignorant, it is cer- 
tun that many oninstmcted persons have been able to con- 
fennd the wise, for this we must give God the glory, and to 
this evidence we must attribute some of the success of the 
Gospel. 

Bat why, if this be so, has it ever been thought necessary 
to expend so much learning upon the defence and explanation 
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of ChndmitT? llietnie leasoDiSyllistiiigeniiitjaiidleani- 
ii^ hmrii^ been expended oo die one ade, in tlie endemTonr to 
refiite orniiaTpieaent h, h became nccffiWMj to zeBort to the 
snne weapons in oondncdi^ die de&nee. If learning had not 
foggested diflknlties from die lemaiia or alenoe of heathen 
aodiony teaming would not hare been jmtxj m mry to remore 
them; if ingcnnitT had nerer been emended in the aeaidi fi)r 
ineooeislencieB in tuioos parts of the Sacred History^ in- 
g enuitj wonld nerer hare been needed to cEsoorer and diqilay 
nnderigned coinddcnccsb Bat the troth is, that the defendon 
of religion hare so foDowed np its q^^Mnents in all thdr shifts, 
and 80 tamed all their objections into amfirmatory aigoments, 
diat there is little left now for those who will not bdiere but 
u> object to the Terr extent and depdi of those defences whidi 
perreree ii^enaity was al<Mie the cause oL To whom can 
diese things be a £fficulty ? Certainly not to die learned, for 
they can a p preciate die worthlessness of the objections ; nor 
yet to the unkamed, for they cannot £soem their weight 
The one seeing and understanding all the details cannot be 
confused by them, the other seeing and understanding only the 
re^t, can hare no room to doubt concerning the truth of that 
which has firmly held its own, and holds it still, when so 
many whole systems of difficulties have sunk into merited ob- 
livion. To be sure, if a man will say — ^I do not see how these 
objections can be answered, therefore, without understanding 
the current and generally received explanations, I mnll doubt, 
— he may do so, and very impious and criminal he will be for 
his pains. 

I do not mean to all^e that there are no difficulties in rela- 
tion either to the evidence or contents of our Bevelation, but 
only that these difficulties are always met by a refutation 
adapted to the circumstances under which they arise; thus 
learned difficulties are disposed of by arguments worthy of 
learned men, and the difficulties which arise fit>m ignorance 
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an ignorant man may well overcome ; by which means^ so far 
as practice is concerned^ the Christian Revelation is well at- 
tested to all. 

I say so fiir as practice is concerned^ because no doubt intel- 
lectaal curioelty may discover matters difficult of perfect 
explanation. This is in part owing to the nature of a revela- 
tion contained in written language. It is manifest to all that 
a written record of revelation is most useful^ yet such a one 
must give rise to some necessity of study ; for a book revela- 
tion cannot be inunediately addressed to all^ seeing that all 
cannot read; and besides^ so far as it is a book, it must be 
written in some language, and there is but a small proportion 
of mankind that can understand any one language. For all 
practical purposes a good translation may be used as the ori- 
^nal^ but when we leave the regions of practice it becomes 
necessary to consider that those only who can read and under- 
stand the original are capable of giving an intelligent opinion 
about its true meaning. It follows, tiien, that it is absurd to 
object to the truth of the Bible, tiiat learned writers must be 
studied in learned tongues completely to understand it, for this 
must be the case with every book in relation to far the larger 
part of mankind. 

Much antecedent knowledge of the subjects treated of is 
necessary to understand any book; but when a subject of 
such immense extent as the history and destinies of the whole 
human race is treated of in a work of moderate compass, how 
vast must their learning be who are competent, not only to 
understand, but to discover and refute the errors in it To 
apply this to the objections against the morality of the Bible, 
what a sound and learned moralist he must be who is compe- 
tent to form a judgment on such a point. It cannot surely be 
pretended that one who has never thought at all about virtue 
and vice, and right and wrong, and liberty of moral action in 
man, and in God, can be entitied to deny of any particular 
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thing that it can possibly be right. Our own experience telb 
us every day, how apt the most able and acute among us are 
to estimate amiss the moral qualities of actions we see per* 
formed by others ; shall we, who have thus learnt diffidence 
as to man, lay aside all our diffidence when we come to think 
of God ? Shall we, when all our learning only shows us the 
more clearly how ignorant even the contemporaries of every 
man who has made a figure in the world have been of his true 
character, and of the true moral nature and purport of his 
efforts — shall toe assume that we can instinctively penetrate 
the mind of our own Maker, and spell out perfect justice as it 
lies hidden in the will of the Almighty ? Can the clay say to 
the potter, why hast thou made me thus ? Can a man be more 
just than God? Could even we ourselves but a few years 
since form any sound judgment of the plans of others towards 
us, and of the justice and benevolence of such plans ? Nay, 
can we not all recollect more than once, when no longer mere 
children, that we disliked and doubted of, nay even (to our 
shame be it spoken I) resented and resisted plans which now we 
see to have been dictated by solid judgment and sincere affec- 
tion? If so, and if we realize all that is contained in the 
admission, we shall readily conclude tiiat a man must be 
indeed a most sound and judicious moralist rightfully, or 
usefully, to sit in judgment on tiie Bible. 

If the matter were not of too serious an importance, it 
would be amusing to observe how objectors assume that the 
book is not of God, before they begin to examine it, and then 
gravely tell us that tiieir examination alone has led them to a 
conclusion, which they must have assumed before its com- 
mencement, unless indeed they admit that that commence- 
ment was impious and absurd. For what right has any man 
to criticise God's word, and what does it prove to show that 
there are tilings hard to be reconciled with our ideas in the 
record of God's dealings with us, when we know that our 
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own worldly education presented daring its course difficulties 
at the time qmte as inexplicable ? Till^ then^ our education 
is complete we must conclude that He who made us has not 
made us for nought, that He who has given us all we have of 
good must bear a good will towards us, and that He in whose 
hands we are must know better what is right for us than 
we ourselves. 

Men are very apt to look at and consider of God's dealings 
with other men in the same manner and upon the same prin- 
dples upon which they would judge of the dealings of two 
mere men with one another, and then think that they can be 
impartial and fitting judges of the nature of that conduct ; 
whereas the case is far otherwise, for He whose dealings with 
us are inscrutable, and to be received in faith, is equally in- 
scrutable in His dealings with other men, and is their God as 
well as our own. 

What then ? Are we to accept a revelation on mere ex- 
ternal evidence, without any thought of what it may contain ? 
Far from it: we must, for instance, reject immediately every 
pretended revelation which has nothing in it mysterious, or 
hard to be understood ; for the condition of man, as we feel it in 
ourselves, is terrible, marvellous, and mysterious, to an extent 
almost defying our belief,^ still more rendering impossible any 
explanation wholly free from difficulties ; and further, as we 
cannot fathom omniscience, or compass the mind of imiversal 
benevolence, whatever represents God truly must to us repre- 
sent him darkly. Again, Kevelation must have a certain 
analogy with external nature, which would also lead us to 
expect some mystery.^ But through all this mist, the natural 

* IloXXa fitv ittva Koviiv avOptJirov hivoripov TrcXfc. — Sophocles, Antig. 332. 

' See ButUr't Analogy, and the passage from Origen upon which it is founded, 
sod Berkeleyi*t Aleiphron, Dial, Ti. § 8. — £ifp^. Tell me, Alciphron, do you not ac- 
knoiwledge the light of the sun to be the most glorious production of Providence 
in this naiund world. — Ale. Suppose I do. — Euph, This light, nevertheless, which 
joa cannot deny to be of God's making, shines only on the sur&ce of things, 
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ofikpring of our blindness. Revelation must show us a Deily, 
wise and good in His own nature, and propounding to us wis- 
dom and goodness, as both our duty in themselves, and as the 
only road to His favour and to future happiness. This its 
bitterest opponents confess to be true of the Bible, more than 
of any other book claiming a similar origin, though they say 
there are some things in it inconsistent with this teaching ; but 
I think we cannot prudently deny but that the great nugority 
of men are wholly incompetent to pass any independent judg- 
ment in the matter, and that to the greatest and wisest of us 
all we must expect any revelation, if true, to present greai 
difficulties, some difficulties probably for ever insoluble. 

The difficulties, however, to which I have alluded, are very 
seldom, if ever, wholly without good firuit if received as coming 
from God ; tiius, I can well imagine that it may seem strange 
that we find throughout tiie account of the kingly period of 
Jewish History, such constant reference to some extraneous 
chronicles, which are all now lost ; but these references to a 
devout and contemplative mind are full of useful lessons. 
What would tiiose kings tiiemselves and their cotemporary 
admirers have referred to with so much pride as to the chron- 
icles of the kingdom ? '^ Behold ! His might and how he 
warred and tiie ivory house that he made, are tiiey not written 
in tiie Chronicles of tiie Kings of Israel ?" It was for a lasting 
place in those Chronicles that tiiey chiefly laboured and fought, 
and tiiey have had tiieir reward ; yes, they have had it all, 
and the reference yet remains to mock the vanity of their 
wishes, to exhibit to us the emptiness of their object, and to 



»hines nut at all in the night, shines imperiVctlyin the twilight, is often inter- 
rupted, refracted and obscured, represents distant things and small things dubi- 
ously, imperfectly, or not at all. Should it not follow, therefore, that to expect 
in this world a light from God, without any mixture of shadow or mystery, 
would be departing from the rule and analogy of the Creation ? And that con- 
sequently it is no argument the light of Beyelation is not diTine, because it may 
not be so dear and ftill as you expect. 
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remind us that if we, like them, look to earthly fame, we may 
share their fiite, for their memorial is perished with them ; and 
BO we, though we may engrave our names too deeply on our 
country's annals to be ever forgotten while they remain, may 
yet be at last remembered no more, and lose that deathless 
fiune we gave our own souls to gain. One record remains to 
confront these kings when they arise to judgment; it is not 
the record of their wars or their magnificence, of anything 
that made a noise in their days, — it is the memorial in God's 
book of how they served Him ; and the one altar that they 
built to Baal, the one prophet they oppressed or slew, are now 
a greater blot upon their memory than would have been the 
foulest defeat, and the meanest equipage they so dreaded to 
have connected with their names. Worse yet, this memorial 
is an everlasting witness to their sin and for their condenma- 
tion^ and when all the firuits of their might and splendour are 
vanished like the chronicles, where alone they were ever writ- 
teUy this will shine only with intenser brightness, when the 
world itself shall be dissolved, and all its outward fashion pass 
away, and we shall be alone with God. 

Scnne will put forward as a difficulty, that God is repre- 
sented as changeable, and subject to passions, of which the 
true solution probably is, that an unchangeable being must in 
scHne sense be liable to change when it has relations to a 
changeable thing ; thus a strong wind blowing steadily from 
one quarter will not propel all the ships that come within its 
influence exactly in one direction ; but according to the various 
disposition of their sails and the action of the steersman in 
each vessel, may drive each one in a different direction from all 
the rest. So God's will being unchangeably directed to good, 
acts differently upon different men, and upon the same man at 
different times, according to the changes of his disposition. 
This variation is no variation in God Himself, but only the 
change of outward action necessary to preserve that inward 
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i vvciftiiicu in the same book, to love his neighbour as 
1:^ An executk-ner is not necessarily a criminal^ though 
be c:2&v ctftuse the oe&:h oi an innocent man, much less can it 
he oriziinal to execute God*s judgments, seeing that He can 
nevicr deliver any innocent person into our hands. Thus there 
is no injustice in any portion of the whole matter, for the 



* E^r'jutrrv^' C««rr»v. »\v^u^ ngr OffP, kokih ft yivo/uvoi txfipov^ iifnv rot- 
fyur #•« fvrrwr cWa/trftr. <mpk09i cc wtikmm fum Q 9vvairr<>mtr*'-~Smlluttiu$ Phil, 
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eriminals were rightly ponished by the will of God, and by the 
hand of man at his command. 

There are few, even of those who condemn most strongly 
Jael's conduct (to take what I conceive to be the strongest 
instance), who do not hold that it is allowable, if not a duty, to 
nusdirect an assassin when enquiring after his victim, which 
is, in principle, a justification of her conduct. If it be neces- 
sary to show that the wife of Heber did no wrong, but was 
in fkct deserving of praise, we may, nay must, make a distinc- 
tion in her favour between the condition of a Christian now 
and of a Kenite then. God's command was, that the Canaan- 
ites should be extirpated, as a punishment for their enormous 
crimes; in the performance of this command Jael used equi- 
vocation, if not direct deceit. Here was the doubtful part of 
her conduct ; but, on the other hand, she, not being an Israel- 
ite, acknowledged the true God, dared the vengeance of Jabin 
by obedience to His will, and fought the most effectually of 
any that day against the idolatrous tyrants who had subdued 
and oppressed His people. These were some of her good deeds, 
and who shall say that they are not deserving of praise ? Who, 
I mean, who is not beforehand determined to reject the Bible 
as Grod's word, for no one, except only these, can doubt but 
that His direction, in whose will alone, of all things, perfect 
justice and goodness are to be found, must be proper to be 
obeyed, and must through obedience work to the ultimate 
good of all. 

The only question in any of these cases is concerning the 
giving of the command ; I have already answered those who 
object to this as impossible, by reminding them of our common 
ignorance, and for the rest it should suffice that the Book says 
thej were ^ven, and says too that they were, like all the rest 
of God's commands, imperfectly performed by wavering, sinful 
men. Thus, so far as the Book is taken as a whole, it discloses 
no approval by the Almighty of any the least sin, but, on the 
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contrary^ manifests his hatred of iniquity in his direction that 
it should be completely extirpated ; and the record is strictly 
true to human nature, for it relates that the moment Grod 
conunanded men to execute his judgments, the sinful love of 
blood and conquest cooled down, and men, ever sinful, sinned 
in loving sloth and peace. 

There remain the great difficulties connected with here- 
ditary nn and expiatory sufferings, but these I have befixe 
treated of, and shown not to be peculiar to revelation. These 
must be woven into the structure of any true revelation, and 
are so, I believe, by the Bible and the Christian religicm 
alone, which is in itself a greater argument for their truth than 
anytiiing drawn firom difficulties of detail can be against it. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

HoK eaa M« World have been so recently created? 

I HAVE postponed the answer to tliis difficulty 
I till tUs late portion of my work, because, with- 
out its being presupposed as satiefied, the pro- 
I gress of OUT reasoning has almost indefinitely 
^minished its importance. Several schools of philosophy 
have believed in the existence of the Deity, and yet denied 
the creation of the world ; we have shown the truth of the 
pocitiTe part of their belief, by showing that there ore no 
ineaperable difficulties io the way of believing that there 
is one sole and perfectiy beneficent Buler of the univeree, 
but that on the contrary,' all «e see and know tend to con- 
firm this belief; thus we have removed one reason on which 
the supposition of the eternity of matter has been built, which 
may be stated thus. Man is eviL He is composed of- body 
and spirit; God is a Spirit ; therefore spirit is good. But, 
once man is certunly evil, body must be evil. Then, as Ood 
cannot be supposed to have ^ven origin to anything that is 
evil, it follows that matter or body must have an existence 
independent of Him. This is altogether refuted by showing 
that there is nothing in the universe which God may not have 
created. 

The other and more real difficulty is this. If this world is 
good, ranee God is not more good at one time than another, 
there can be no reason why the earth should have remained 
a whole eternity uncreated. It cannot, therefore, have done 
so; but God must have remained from all eternity immutable 
in His character of Creator of, or rather Author of exist«nce 
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and order to the world, as well as in His other attributes. 
One conseqiience which might be drawn from diis might be, 
that Grod was the World, which would be a pure contradio- 
tion, for the world is essentially mutable, while God was as- 
sumed, for the sake of this very argument, to be perfectly 
immutable. But wherein could the immutability of the Deity 
conast ? for our own consciousness tells us, that creation and 
sustenance, though peihaps similar, are yet in some degree 
essentially different. If Grod, therefore, were immutably a 
Creator, this our world would be only one of an infinite series, 
and so might come into existence for the first time even now; 
but this too would imply mutability in the Divine nature, for 
the Deity could not be inmiutably the Sustainer of those 
worlds which till very lately had no existence. Again, it 
would be absurd to think of the world as essential to the 
Deity in any manner ; for that would be to make a mutable 
thing essential to an immutable. Once more, mnce we gather 
the ejustence of the Deity from the goyemment of the world, 
it is mamfestly subject to the Deity, but how can a thing en- 
tirely subject to another be essentially independent of it? 
And lastly, the eternal existence of matter is as incompre- 
hensible, both as an effect and as a fact as its creation; for 
the simple existence of matter could have or be no final cause. 
In this conflict of conclusions, we must look to something 
external to mere antecedent reasoning for the satisfaction of 
our doubt. Our reason having shown us that either side is 
as probable as the other, we might receive with perfect confi- 
dence any revelation from that Deity, whose existence is not 
essentially mixed up in the discussion. But independently of 
Kevelation, as the creation or non-creation of tiie world is 
either way a fact, we ought, when reasoning leaves us, to be 
guided by any evidence we may possess as to the fact.* Now 

* Abbadie observes, that if the changes we now see going on had continued 
as they are from eternity, the rivers alone would have levelled the mountains 
and filled up the bed of the sea with the ruins.— Trtitt^ de la Ver, di U R^L Ckr^t, 
p. I. § i. ch. 7. 
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if one thing was ever created for the first time^ there is an 
end of the whole difficidty ; if one was^ all might be ; but that 
the human race only came into existence at a very recent 
period, is evident from the short time over which anything 
like authentic history extends. The ancients observed this 
&ct, and generally held it conclusive;* the only answer^ and 
that full of improbabilities, being, that men might have been 
from time to time overwhelmed by gigantic earthquakes or 
inundations, and so, though most refined and intelligent, have 
left no trace behind. But then, if the entire race were over^ 
whelmed from time to time, there must have been from time 
to time a new creation ; and unless the whole race were sup- 
posed to have been destroyed, the absence of tradition would 
not be accounted for; there ought, therefore, to have been 
mch a tradition, as there is of one great deluge ; ^ but the 
theory is finally negatived by the modem science of Geology, 
which shows conclusively, whatever faith we may put in geo- 
lo^cal theories generally, how comparatively recently any 
large bodies of men can have existed on the earth, and I may 
add, that these same geological researches show progress in 
organized bodies generally, and progress always points to a 
banning. Thus it is obvious, that since, as we have before 
shown at large,^ man cannot have sprung up of himself, from 
mere chance or necessity, he must have been created by God, 
and therefore creation in time must be consistent with the 
Divine perfections. 

* — ^— — si nulla fuit genitalis origo 
Terrarom et csli, acmperqne sterna fuere ; 
Cor supra belluxn Thebanum ct funera Troj» 
N<m alias alii qnoqne res cccinerc Poetffi ? 
Qno tot fiusta ▼inim toties cocidcre ? ncc usquam, 
iEtemis fanuD monumcntis insita, florcnt ? 

Lticretiiu, lib. v. v. 325, et $eqq. 
* The argument in the Tinuens is based entirely on the fact that there did 
remain some tradition, and that though Greece had often perished, Egypt had 
not. — Giaochi ui Diluvio nnirersale non 4 possibile ncU' ordine della Natura; 
e perb non d oosa naturale il pensarlo, e molto mcno il pensare, che tali avreni* 
menti statS sieiio freqnenti sidla terra, acutely observes Valsecchi. — Dei Fonda^ 
a drila BeUgione, Ub. i. c iii. § vi. * Book I. p. 1 18. 
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the capacily of creation, the posmble idea of time must have 
eyer been inherent in the Divine nature* 

There ia a theory which many have maintained, which may 
enable us the easier to comprehend an origin for creation as 
to this particolar world; it is, that there existed a race of 
Efints, having free will, and not essentially perfect, them- 
Belvea created at some remote period ; and that some of these 
having abused their high faculties, having fallen from their 
old abodes of happiness, (all of which is far from inconceiv- 
able,) man was created to supply their place ; upon this sup- 
position, which has been gathered out of Christianity by many 
acute intellects, we can account, not only for the creation of 
man and of this world, but also for the existence of spiritual 
temptations and afflictions among mankind.^ Thus in one 
way or other we may probably arrive at a conception of the 
possibility of recent creation. 

However difficult it might have been to believe the world 
created, in following the dictates of mere natural reason, it is 
certain that reason coidd furnish no other clearer solution of 
all the pluenomena of existence, and tiiat the higher concep- 
tion man attains of God, the more he frets against the notion 
of any co-eternal senseless co-existence. Far from being an 
objection, therefore, to the Bible, that it proclaims that God 
created all things, we must acknowledge that here Revelation 
deals with a subject most properly within its province, and 
decides it by competent autiiority in accordance with the 
previous longings of our moral sense. 

' Book i. ch. tL p. 71. 




CHAPTER IX 

Of the Holy Trmify. 

IHE ChnBtjan doctrine of the Trmity inTolTed in 
tlie plan of Balvstioa is, perhaps, scarcely within 
I the scope of this treatise. But ae it has been 
I disputed, as if it were incompatible with one (^ 
the points we here profess to deal with, I mean the unity <rf 
the Divine nature, it maj not be amiss to toudt upon it 
briefly in this place. 

It is in the first place objected, that the some thing cannot 
be one and yet three at the same time, which is not denied ; 
but neither is it involved in the doctrine, because we do not 
assert three persons and one person, or three Grods and one 
God. What is revealed to us is rather the existence of three 
persons having a common nature, in the same manner, to some 
extent, as three men have each and all human nature ; but 
that unity is a property of the Divine nature, eo that all who 
possess it are in a special sense one. Unity, to an extent, 
must obviously be a property of perfection ; man differs from 
man in two modes, one of which is impossible in perfection. 
There is an individuality of character possessed by every man, 
an identity, an idiosyncracy in his perceptions, taste, and judg- 
ment, which all arise from bis imperfection. Two perfect 
beings must perceive alike; since each perceives perfectly, 
perfect goodness will point out the same ends, and perfect 
wisdom the same mode of arriving at them. Agun, if two 
beings are present upon the same spot at the same time, they 
must have much of identity; and omnipresence bong es- 
sential to absolute perfection, all perfect beings must ba 
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everywhere. Urns, practically, and as far as any outward 
manifestation of being is concerned ; so far, therefore, as the 
¥rill and unity observable in nature are concerned, the Deity 
must be one. In this sense it is that the mass of idolatrous 
nations have erred ; for they have, from being unable to se- 
parate the will of Grod from the evil in the world, degraded 
tiieir Deity into imperfection, and so into a multitude of con- 
tending powers, until it was found necessary to resort, for the 
true idea of Deity, to a something called fate, — ^the triple 
&te8, as the Greeks called them.^ Of course there must be a 
much stricter and closer unity of absolute essence among such 
perfect beings than we can discover in man or any finite ex- 
istence.^ 

But there is another distinction between partakers of the 
tame nature, and that is personal identity or personality. 
This is an archaic, instinctive kind of idea, which all men 
have, which is indeed essential to conscious being, and which 
words can neither destroy nor explain. Now this identity 
may be conceived of, abstracted from all imperfection. I can 
imagine two personal identities knowing one another's inmost 
thoughts and all things external (if indeed anything can be 
external to perfection) knowing them, as and because they 
know themselves; thus there might be really a distinction 
of personality in the absolute unity of a perfect nature ; and 
what we can conceive, may be, though what can leave no 



> Xo. T«c otry oyoynyc nrrtv oiaxoorpo^oQ ; — ITp. MoifMu Tptf^op^ai, /tvij/iO' 
MC ^ Epannftg. — Xo. Tovrttv op* 6 Zcvc ttrriv aadivitn-ipog ; — Up, Ovkow av u- 
fwyoi y% rtiy mwptifuvfiv. — Auch, Pram, Vinet, 513, &c. 

* To 9uov rtXitop nm, jcoi avcXXcm c, Kara rt ayaOortira, Kara re co^iav, 
wara n ivyafuar avapxov, artktvrfirov$ aidiov, ainpiypaiFTov' koi ^irXcu^ ciirf cv, 
Kara wavra nXiiov. Ec ow itoKKovq epovfuv Otovc, avayKti Sia^opav iv roig 
woXXote 0§opt<rB€u, u yap ovii/ua Sia^opa tv avroig, tig fi<iXXov icri cat ov froWoi, 
ft it Biofopa fv avroig, ttov 4 rtXtiorjjt i ei ri yap KarayaBortira, ci re Kara 
iwofuy, ccrf Kara mfiav, ttrt Kara xpovov, urt Kara rovov vortptiftn rov rt- 
Xhov ovk ay fiif Oeoc* V ^c ^^ vavriuv ravrortfg iva ftaXXov ^eutvtxrc, jcoi ov 
iroXXovc.-— C5fri^. Alex. d§ Trinitatg. 

T 
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external trace, it must be imposdble to prove or disprove, 
except by revelation. 

Tlie arguments which prove the unity of Ctod when applied 
to prove the single personality of the Deity, must suppose 
the posidbility of clashing in perfection, which is absurd ; for 
two or three perfect beings might wield omnipotent power, 
each alone, and all together, because there never could be a 
difference of will. So that, though regarded separately, there 
might be two omnipotent persons, such separation being 
purely an abstraction, really an impossibility, (thus making 
the common nature, at least in the original sense of the word, 
individual,) it would be more true to say, that there was, as 
there can practically be, but one Omnipotent Sometimes it 
is put as though envy could have place in perfection, and 
perfection might not, in perfection, contemplate itself per- 
fectly. The argument from a unity of origin and first cause 
embracing all existence, cannot avail, because a Christian 
holds that the Father is the real source of existence to both 
the Son and the Holy Spirit,^ though not in time nor by way 
of creation. We know besides, that two spiritual beings can 
be copresent in the same place, at the same time, for, where- 
ever we are, God is there present with us. There is there- 

* Tripoiro av, wc d (ftoc Xoyoc* ^'C /^v Ococ, etc iv atrtov roi *Y(ov cac Tlvtv 
funvc ava^epoiiivtaVf ov vuvrfQifitv^Vt ovBt awaXjEi^/uvrnV cm Kara ro iv cm 
ravTO TtiQ BtorriTOQ, iva oirru>c ovofiaota» civfj/ia r« icat povXrifia, leat nyv rjfc 
ovtriac ravroTfira. — at 8t iSiwrtireQt Uarpoc f*cv, cat avapxov, Kai apxvc t^rtv 
ovfievov Kai Xeyofievov, apxflQ ^C wc airiov, cat tag vriytiQ^ jcot tag ayt wiyrov ^wroc- 
Ytov ^£) avapxov fiev ovdafitaQ, &c. — Gregory TheologtUy Orat. xx. 7. By the gift 
of eternal generation Christ hath received of the Father one and in number the 
selfsame substance, which the Father hath of himself unreceived of any. For 
every beginning is a father unto that which cometh of it ; and every offspring 
is a son unto that out of which it groweth. Seeing, therefore, the Father alone 
is originally that Deity which Christ originally is not (for Christ is God by being 
of God, light by issuing out of light), it fulloweth, that whatsoever Christ ha^ 
eommon unto Him with His heavenly Father, the same of necessity must be given 
Him, but naturally and eternally given, not bestowed by way of benevoknoe 
and favour, [which] the other gifts [of union with God, and of junction given to 
Christ's human nature] both Te.^Hooktr, Eeel. Pol. Book V, c. liv. 8. (Keble's 
EdiUon.) 
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fore no objeotion to the existence of three Divine persons in 
the Godhead, not three Grods, because inseparable, except in 
conception. 

The doctrine that there is some kind of Trinity in the 
IMvine nature, derives much antecedent probability from a 
consideration of the Mythology and Philosophy of ages and 
nations to which Christianity, as such, was wholly unknown. 
It is angular that three should always have been a sacred 
number, its only rival, and that at a considerable distance, 
being seven, for which also a reason can be found in our re- 
velation. If there be natural reasons why these numbers 
should be so regarded, then is that fact yet more remarkable. 
It is surprising that almost all the Pagan systems of Theology 
which have prevailed among refined and intellectual nations, 
should have made, at least the higher deities, easily groupable 
in threes. Surely one would rather have expected among 
the Greeks, for instance, four brothers; one to be supreme 
over each element, and that a kind of compound between 
Apollo and Hephaistus would have been the chief; or, at 
least, that when we came to the fates, to the government of 
the gods themselves, we should at last have arrived at abso- 
lute unity, instead of which we do in fact find triplicity in 
both cases, and triplicity allied to unity, for they are triplets 
of brothers and sisters. But still much more remarkable is 
it, that Plato should have suggested, and his heathen follow- 
ers developed, a kind of Trinity, or rather, perhaps, Triunity, 
seeing that even this is, as it were, developed from unity.* 
We must suppose from this, that something like reasons for 
such a belief are to be found in Nature, though I do not 
either Christians or Deists are now likely to be in a fit 



' See for opposite Tiewf on this subject, 1. the chapter in Cudworth*$ IntelUc' 
tmml SjftUm of tlu Univem ; f . Cesar Morgan's Work on the Trinitif of PUito. 
See alio Dr. Peter Allix't Judgmgnt of tht Jowith Churchy &c. He whom no 
Intriei^ can ^ypal may consalt Proelia on Platonic Thsology, which is one vast 
«0Mfimi of Triads. 
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and the ckaanei of owr intdkctnal co nfo rmatiop, 
nicxiB^iBwiciiazs:inBent9&r die prohaUitj, and analogies in 
soppsrtof the porabifirr.of aDivineTiiiinilj. Iieferpnn- 
dfaHtr «> the £lKciikie» of man's redemption, in which it is 
TnnTiTimHr to snppoise our Scdecsmer to be a C i e atm e, or the 
oolj u.enftiu^ Divine Persanafirr;' and to the ready diYia- 
hBSsT of our insefleccnai jSKohies into a threefold imitj, as 

and acshre dsection, or, in another yiew, 

:• and win, are each and all mind, and 

i esMntnl generatioii or pro- 

ceaa^A cf one firo^ 




' Tmm jSnc J^ j^ sfai^ vr^ vtk ^lap «■« mb ^^ wma wih. Taoa pro- 
jMf . >?Bi ji^aAulciI cwx two jjHudimd dvce. dnw |Huaimd tiu. tlmigs. 
i^r«m3i Xai^.ck. xlti'= vUck » by ihr — tif cammtatatan rtpjamed to 
^^ w^Mt tfe w.-ni wm » b«. ibsv cmae fisrtk firom Taoo unmKhmg 
fcr tkwiA ikraiMl b&> ih* Tat sai ih* Tiai;. tW mmHit mad the female in this 
«vc«r» ^fwnKMu mi £rv« these t«o was p iod i iecd the breath of hanaaay, 
bv vbich aH ihiaip wrv 5 1, im iL The Taos » the cttmel noa existence, out of 
«^*hs3«xsfSnK««saH: tbe woed mat cAm be tnailated ** vbj," and bused 
aascs^ tbe BtehftHtt te a ki^ of flBiple abor^iMi intettigeMe. ThaTmouU 
Mi:tf WH pilrfTiThni as ftrik tri^ a Fiimh tfaiwhfirm hj Stsaislas JnlUeiiy in 

* $«« ths» «Ui!ffaoeiT didactd. at «uo great a kBg;th to qnoie hen, in BUhop 
htvtrt»$f0 <m £W TVjcrn wl. m JrtvtcK Aztade i. 

* OkmpanfAiiiSosfesifc^^aLminftoaM tff S H ^y^wy.ept^ CoBoeetad with this 
ar» WMrt of the Chrasaan fcw^i cr iDattntkias of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
$«« Jl«i4[«ic«M« IV Oinr«ce An, Oc xL c. t^Sz mad Dt Trinitcfe. Albertns Mag- 
aife» sai|gfe«9t» rm^ aaak>gM9w cur. 5. T. Tr. 3. Qa. 18, Memkr, I, to Foraa. For- 
WMk ^piniittfMrwaBstvhnBandSn. TWrf.rr. S,Qa. 15.Jfrii*r.S^ 
f^t«T»^a>^»i^w^^.^^^K>M<^M^a.Inte n i ^ lll tr a>Tolgnta», See Cyril ^AUxmmdria, 
IV 1V«Mt«Mk IWcw Xtfeff . rvfvyMu Awcifli deaoaatrates the doctrine nnder the 
MMawtif ^oHiVihoBaa. Locvtio snaMi apirisna. Amor patriscCfilii Mono- 
kf « e. xii. S»-4S« asd 4»^ aad PhMkg. c SS. One of the most neeat arga- 
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To sum up the whole. Although we can directly perceive 
only the relationfl of the Deily to other existences^ in which 
relations we see only the Divine Unity^ oiu* speculations are 
met by Bevelation, which, telling us something of the abso- 
lute Essence of God and of His Will, discloses to us the fact, 
that in this Unity of Deity there is a Trinity of personality ; 
not denying thereby the Unity, but again and again asserting 
it. This Triunity we cannot expect completely to compre- 
hend;^ and though we may figure it to ourselves by the 
malogy of some threefold division of the mind,' or of the pro- 
cession of light and heat from the sun, and so forth,' we shall 
of course acknowledge after all, that God must be in His 
natnre essentially above the comprehension of His creatures, 
and therefore we must be content to believe the details He 
has revealed to us of Himself, though we may be unable to 
find any analogy, or any theory to unite and explain the con- 
sistency of them alL^ 

ments to tbow tbe necessity of the Trinity, is in Julius Miiller's ChrUtliehg Lehrer 
itr SUmdf (toL ii. p. 180). Alle BestimmUieit des gottlichen Wesens, als auch die 
Liebe, sich in gottlichen Selbstbestimmnng gpriindet. Allerdings ist er die Liebe, 
mil er die Liebe sein will. Aber was berechtige uns zu behaupten dass er die 
liebe Oberhaopt nicht sein konne, ohne auf seiner Freiheit zu rersichten ? Znr 
thsolnten Freiheit aber reicht nicht bin, das ein Wesen nicht von einem andem 
•bhange, sondem dazn gehort auch, dass ans ihm nicht mit Nothwendigkeit die 
Sziatens eines andem Wesens abiblge, &c £r ware dann doch nicht der in sich 
idileclithin Befriedigte, sich selbst Genugsame.— 9coc avrortXiic arrpoaiiriQ, — 
Das Problem wird nns nor golost durch die Idee der gottlichen Dieieinig- 
keit — ^Dam gehort eben so sehr die Einheit des Wesens wie der Unterschied 
der Personen. Denn ohne den personlichen Unterschied, ohne ein Ich nnd Du 
giebt ea tiberhanpt keine Liebe. Ohne die Einheit des Wesens aber wUrde aus 
der liebe (Jottes ein nothwendiges Verhftltniss zn einem von Gott verschiedenen 
Wesen lol^eiL 

* God would not be €U)d could He not reveal of Himself more than we can 
oomprdiend^ — Jokn PamglL Serm. on Trinity Sunday. 

* See Tertollian, Adv» Praxeam and Lanfranei Elticidarium, ch. i. Aspice 
•oleniy in quo sunt taria ; scilicet, ignea substantia, splendor et calor : quae in 
f ^aititm sunt inseparabilia, ut si velis inde splendorem segregare prives mundum 
■ole, ei si iterum calorem tentes sejungere, careas sole. In ignea igitur sub- 
ftaotia inteOige Patrem, in splendore Filium, in calore Spiritum Sanctum. 

* 'Ai ^ wMTOV ydp IvptQiivai kv rg ktIoh iucSya dirapaXXdcru^ iv lavrg rbv Tp6' 
WW r9c dyloc TpiiiioQ irapadnKvhowav^ rb ydp Krtorbv Kal ffOvOtrov, Koi ^€U0' 
riv. Mtl rpffirf^, col Tipiypawrbvy koI ffx^fM Ixov, koX fOapTbv, wiSq ito^^ 
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FAST IL— DiB£CT Proofs. 




7%e Bteiprocal Action of the Belief m a Deity and 
in a Bevelatitm. 

3B0M the mere existence of Berelation, a new 
argument arises for the perfect nature of a God, 
and one which is not injuriously affected, but, as 
we shall see, rather confirmed by say weaknesa 
which may exist in the proofs of the Divine government de- 
rivable from natural reason. There never was a revelation 
that there is no God ; this would, of course, be absurd ; for if 
there were no God there could be no revealer, and therefore 
no revelation ; and for this reason, in all probability, it is that 
the Christian revelation assumes the existence of a Deity and 
busies itself rather with the relations between man and that 
D^ty. Since then Kevelation assumes, and must assume, 
the existence of a Deity, the existence of u revelation at all 
proves the existence. of the Deity; and all direct arguments 
which tend to show the truth of any revelation, are also a^ 
gnments for the existence of the Deity ; of these (besides 
eonustency with, and adaptation to, the natural state of things 
of which we have already spoken), the two princip^ ore Fro- 
I^ec7 and Miracles, which we shall speak of more at length 
hereafter. But the existence of Revelation proves more than 
the bare existence of God ; it proves also His goodness, for 
wiUioat some such attribute as goodness, the perplexity of 
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man could never have seemed deserving of solntion at the 
hand of Deity: we never desire to increase the knowledge 
and solve the difficulties of those we hate ; and knowledge is 
good, and man has no right to anything, and can receive 
nothing good at the hand of his Creator, but so £Bur as the 
goodness of the Creator Himself may prompt. God, there- 
fore, in giving us a revelation of Himself, manifests at the 
same time His existence and His love towards us, and this 
independent of the nature of the revelation ; besides this, the 
mere existence of revelation shows also that God is powerful 
and wise, because it shows that He can make His will intel- 
ligible to us. 

If any one have studied deeply the subject of Natural 
Beligion, and still remains unsatisfied, — ^if it be true, as the 
wisest of the ancients were not slow to admit, that in all these 
matters human reason is but a finul and flattering guide, and 
that, with it alone to lead us through the trackless deserts of 
human ignorance, or the tangled thickets of error, in which 
so many of our fellow travellers have been lost before us, we 
can but very slowly and doubtfuUy proceed upon our search 
for the well of everlasting truth. If it be true, that whether 
there be a Gt)d, whether man be more than a mere machine, 
and whether good and evil are really good and evil to us, are 
questions which the mind of man, like a boiling caldron, is ever 
striving upward to discover, and ever falling back to doubt.^ 
If all this be true, then indeed we must conclude that the 
wise men of old did not belie their wisdom in leaning as they 
did so often on the traditions and revelations which might be 

* Efioi yap ^orci, m Swcparcci irepc ruv roiovrw, itfioc ^i^irtp cm mn^ ro fU¥ 
<raf€t ti^fvai tv rt^ vw /3«ff», ly aiwarov iivai» if irayxo^irov re, ro fuyroi av ra 
Xcyo/icva ircpi avruiVy /tfi ovxt iravrt rporrtf iKiyxuv, km vpoaf^araoBai irpcy 
av wavraxfl trKoinav amiiry nc> irow fioXOaxov (ivcu ay^poc iuv yap wtpi avm 
iv yt re rovrntv itatrpa^affBai, ti iiaBuv bmi txu, ri ivpfiv, if, cc ravra aiwarov, 
Tov yow fitKntrrov rwv avBptinrtviitv Xoywy XaPavra koi ^wnCtXiy co ra ra», tm 
rotrrov oxovfuvov^ wnrtp iiri oxtiiaQy Ktviwtvovra itawXtwreu roy fiunv, u/uin£ 
iwaiTO, aofaXtoTtpov Kai oMoviwitnpov cm Pifiatortpov oxq/Mtroc V Xo/dv Ou9w 
nvoc iuiiroptvOfivai. — Phtuio, Xc, 
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deemed to have left some traces of the truth in the fables of 
thdr poets and the oracles and services of their gods. For if 
things 80 necessary for man to know are yet hidden from the 
penetration of his reason, and undiscoverable to his natural 
intellect^ then indeed it seems a necessary consequence, that 
either they anre to be found out by other means, (and saving 
revelation other means who can invent?) or else they are the 
fidse spectres of a brooding imagination, and man is, — What ? 
Immediately at that " what?** the caldron of doubt begins 
again to seethe and bubble upwards; the very facts we 
seemed to have shown impossible, the high moral nature of 
man, and the necessity of some all-wise and powerful Ruler, 
on whose wisdom and justice we may depend, again and 
again present themselves as after all perhaps the only possible 
answer to that ** What?" Amid this doubt and difficulty, 
revelation arises before us and supplies the truths so difficult 
wholly to deny with that very superhuman authority, which 
alone seemed wanting to ^ve us good grounds of faith. Thus 
revelation to those who doubtingly believed before, and such 
were all the greatest men among the heathen, is almost by 
their previous doubting belief alone, shown to be evidently 
true ; for as astronomers with confidence look for and readily 
recognize the star their calculations tell them should be visible, 
so those who are convinced that there must be a just and 
holy God, and yet feel all the difficulties that may be alleged 
against the doctrine, must recognize in a consistent and well- 
evidenced revelation that one guiding star they needed, which 
should be, if their belief were sound, and being, must be true. 
Grod, being wise, knows man's defects and ignorance, and 
being good, by His own power supplies them in this mani- 
festation of Himself with a fitting and sufficient remedy.^ 
Thus we show, from the wants of man and the existence of 

* The oommon belief of the world has borne witness to the intrinsic proba- 
bility of • reYektion. Snppceed revelations, or traditions of them, there have 
ahrays been; and often they have been such, as, baring nothing of merit or ex- 
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revelation, that God is, and is all-wise and good, nor does the 
natural ignorance of man militate against this proof; for, rely- 
ing only on the well-known history of our race, we see that 
in no age or country were these difficulties, great as they are 
no doubt in theory, sufficient practically to annihilate man's 
belief and trust in God ; this being so, the knowledge of his 
ignorance works only to his benefit, in producing a fitting 
spirit in him of humility, and reverence, and thankfblnesi^ 
wherewith to approach tiie oracles of Gt)d. 



oellence in iheir matter, nor any considerable inducement of eridenoe to 
mend them, hare yet obtained credit and been receired, solely, as it shovld i 
on this ground, of the great reason and likelihood whidi men have owned in the 
first supposal of a rerelation. — Daviton on Prophecy, Introd, 




CHAPTER II. 

Of Chrutian MiraclcM. 

^E iLBve already spoken of some untecedeiit objec- 
1 uous to the credibility of any record of miracu- 
loae interventions, and have shown that it is 
I highly probable that revelation would be ac- 
oompanied with eome kind of miracles. These the Christian 
Scriptures declare to have been worked at the first promulga- 
tion of Christianity, and most objectors are even ostentatjously 
ready to admit, that if they bad seen all the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament they should have believed most firmly 
in the true misaion from God of those who worked them, and 
Uierefore of course in the existence of the Deity. If, therefore, 
the Scriptures are true records of iacta, they are the records 
of a true revelation, to the authority of which we must all sub- 
mit, or rather which we must all joyfully and thankfully accept 
I know that it is possible for learned ingenuity to find 
parallels in ordinary nature for some, or perhaps many things 
recorded as miracles, yet there is nothing which might not 
have been done miraculously, though in some rare cases a 
similar result might be produced by natural causes ; and, if a 
miracle be difficult to believe, how much more incredible must 
be the happening of so very many startling coincidences, each 
by itself almost incredible, all following in due and natural 
order, all appearing the result of most inadequate immediate 
causes, and all falling into their natural places as the evidences 
of Divine au&ority in the preachers of a new religion: cer- 
twoly, if nature naturally worked these miracles, the course of 
nature bore witness to the truth of Christianity, and so we 
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come very nearly to the same point as if we had chosen the 
less incredible belief^ that these were, what those who were 
present thought them, real miracles, declaring at once the 
power and will of God. 

There remain the objections to the historical accuracy of the 
Scriptures, which resolve themselves into these two : either 
that the writers were deceived, and that the events there re- 
corded were invented by others, and palmed off upon them as 
true, or that the compilers set themselves to write what they 
knew to be fiilse. This last supposition, the nature of the 
morality which it is one object of their works to inculcate, the 
absence of any worldly inducement to invent such a fidsehood, 
the presence of inducements to suppress what they wrote even 
if true, and the incapacity of the writers to have imagined, or 
created from their own minds a system at once so contrary to 
their education and prejudices, yet so nicely adapted to the 
needs, intellectual and spiritual of mankind at large, all com- 
bine conclusively to refiite; indeed, it is now universally 
admitted, that the compilers of the Gospels could not have been 
intentionally deceivers/ The other suggestion is rendered < 
equally untenable by the notorious facts of history. We may 
state them briefly thus. About the time of the culminating 
point of Roman power and civilization, there arose, in an 
obscure comer of the empire, a sect of men professing and 
propounding a system of religious belief and practice, to which 
nothing analogous had before been known to exist, if we 
except some few points peculiar among the Gentiles, to the 
greatest and wisest of the old philosophers. This sect was, 
however, eminently unphilosophical, prevailing chiefly among 
the ignorant and debased, whom it at once instructed and re- 
formed, giving them the very highest and most noble concep- 
tions of virtue and religion, and bringing their practice into 
conformity with these elevated theories ; thus, in spite of the 
ridicule of the learned, and the cruel efforts of the powerful, 
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6a new fiulii, always bold and uncompromising in its claims 
upon uniyersal acceptance and unhesitating obedience^ made 
its way to preeminence over all the old systems of belief and 
all the learned speculations of philosophers^ until it finally 
crashed them for ever, and became the belief of the Roman 
Empire, and not only so, but of the conquerors of that empire ; 
and has ever since held its ground among all the most civilized 
and powerful nations of the world, as what men mean when 
they speak of religion ; nay, it is even yet going on to daily 
conquests in new climates and countries, only but now dis- 
covered. In this sect a body of literature was soon formed 
(great part of which still exists), new in its ideas and nutnner, 
and of great bulk. The head of this body of literature is the 
Christian Scriptures, out of them more or less directly the 
whole is in some sense deduced; there is no break in the 
series, it leads us regularly back to them, and fixes their date 
at a time when the formation of a mythology was impossible 
and cotemporary examination inevitable, whose verdict we see 
in the rapid extension of Christianity throughout the whole 
world, as we may discern the approval of a power still higher 
in its continued and ever extending prevalence. Indeed it is 
impossible to doubt that a doctrine which had to encounter so 
many difiiculties, and could giun so great a triumph in spite of 
them aU, miist have had something very real and conclusive 
to support the courage and assure the minds of its first pro- 
pounders and propagators ; this need the truth of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures with their record of miracles, at once and fully 
supplies, while the literature of the early Church, and the 
testimonies of unwilling heathen witnesses furnish a body of 
critical evidence as to the time and circumstances under which 
they must have been written and believed, such as the keenest 
intellect employed with the most hearty good will has never 
been able seriously to impair. 

There has, therefore, been a revelation from God, sup- 
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ported by miracles: Gkxl therefore is, and is as in that revela- 
tion He declares Himself. What that revektion is we read 
in the Scriptures, the truth and inspiration of which are proved 
by proving the truth of Christiamly, for a belief in these has 
always been an essential article of Christian fiuth ; besides 
that, in them particularly are contained those prophe<nes which 
are a material portion of the evidence that promises to guide 
us to the truth. 




CHAPTER IIL 



Of Prophecy. 

bKOPHECY, iha second great evidence of re- 
] velation, is itself in the nature of a miracle, for 
I it is the foretelling of events which no human 
I eagaci^ could pr<^oeticate, while they are yet 
hidden in the depths of futurity. This power of prophecy, as 
it is more than human, must bear witness to the existence and 
good will of a Power far higher than man, that is of God. 

The difficulty has been often mooted, how it can be possible 
to foreknow a thing in its own nature contingent, and it may 
be put thus, — ^mau having a free choice which determines only 
at the moment of acting, and is up to that time undetermined 
and uncertun, how can any knowledge prior to the moment 
of the action determine certainly what will be the direction of 
this essentially indeterminate and uncertain choice? There 
seems thus a contradiction involved in the idea of prophecy, 
but it is removed by the consideration that uncertainty and 
contingency are not convertible tenoB,' but that, on the con- 

' limborch distingnuhes thus. — TAmJ. CArutian. Lib. u.o. fiii. § 19. "Cei> 
titndo M incertitodo non aunt aifectlones rei abudnto, sed rocpoctlTB, Bemperqiie 
TeUtioDMn Huuo balMiiC ad eum qui de re certus vel incertaa est. Diatingoen* 
dam nqoidem est inter Bffectiones rei ftbsotutoa et reipectivu. Absolube antit, 
qtue i«i in km et in dMht* sua gpect&te tribnaiitur i talei sant neceuitos et 
contingantik t rei enim in ae et twtura »>u apeclUK vel ett neceswria, Te) con- 
tii^ens ; id est, ejiumodi habet eaientiun, qiue Tel potest non exieiere, vel noa 
potest non exiatera. Bespectivie veto, que rei non tribunntur in ee et natnim 
ram ccmsidarWe, aed cum respi^tu et detennEnmlioiie ad allenun;' tales aunt cer> 
titndo et inoertitildo, qute aemper inclndunt reapectmn »d altenun, qui de re 
liitfak oertni vel inMrtns est." Again, " Id quod nono acta et detenoinale fit, 
boo astea ravera futomm full. Ergo aiculi nntie Tenun est dicere, Hoc jam 
determiDBts fit, dc ante* verum fnit dicere, Hoc determinate Aitunim est." — 
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trary^ every future event is in some sense certain^ for every 
possible future event must be now an event which will, or wOl 
not happen at some determinate future time ; and whatever is 
thus true it can involve no contradiction for a perfect Being to 
know and predict, indeed we must suppose a perfect Being to 
know all truth, and therefore these future events alsa The 
only difficulty arises in the case of a being having an inde- 
pendent free wilL We know that, to a large extent, we can 
predict the course of conduct any individual will pursue under 
any given circumstances, if we have a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with his mode of thinking and acting in general ; of 
course the Deity possesses this foreknowledge in a far higher 
degree, and I should suppose that, in the idea of any particu- 
lar free being, the perfect comprehension of the Deity must be 
able to perceive the voluntary direction which such a one 
would give to his own free will ; that direction, not being any 
act of the Deity, but one, though voluntary as to direction, 
yet in some way necessary in the free being.' In this case the 
foreknowledge would be the result not the cause of its object, 
and so it must always be, because knowledge must always in 
an intelligent being precede volition, and volition alone can be 
a cause to anything extemaL 

But the existence of a prophecy being a fact of which we 

Episcopiuty Intt. Theol, Lib. ir. sect. 2, c. xrii. ; and see Beeamu Suaum, ThtoU 
Schol. De Attrib. Div, c. 10. '' Certitudo diTinie prescientue petenda eit — ex de- 
terminata reritate futarorum contingentimn/' &c. 

* Potest intelligi ut Dens infinita ri sui intellectus ita penetret, et oompre* 
hendat liberum arbitrium nostmm, ut ab »temo potucrit pnevidere, in quam 
partem esset se deteiminatumm, si tales rel tales circnmstantic illi oflerentiir, 
non quod ratio co^oscendi futuram determinationem, sit ipsa libertas arbttrii in 
se spectata, sed infinita perfectio diyini inteUectus, quae plus potest oognoeoere in 
causa, quam de £M:to in ipsa sit : hoc sensu conoedendum est. Nam si tit 
prudens qui ingenium ac indolem suorum ftliorum perspectam habet, poCest 
probabiliter prsTidere, quid singuli fiusturi essent si has rel illas oocasiooet 
haberent ; multo mag^ potest Deus certo pnevidere quid singuli homines iMtnri 
essent, si hie rel ist» circumstantis adessent. — B^canus Sum, Theol. SekU, Dt 
Attrib. Div, c. ziii. qu. yli. An Deus eogno$eat etiamfiUuru anUingtntia m caum 
ipiorum? 
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are all capable of taking cogmzance, speculative difficulties 
can be of no importance if we know that future events have 
been clearly foretold long before they could have been guessed 
at by human ingenuity;^ and this^ in the Scriptures of the 
Old and ISew Testament, we find to have been actually done 
in many striking instances. 

The historical books of the Old Testament are ahnost ex* 
closively the history of one family, which is traced from the 
very creation of the world, with the conscious object of pre* 
serving the line of descent of some one member, who in times 
even at the close of the Old Testament history still long 
future, was to arise in that fiunily, and to be the wonder and 
object of reverence of the whole earth. Here is a wonderful 
prophecy, the prophecy of some great One, whose name should 
be above every name, begun in the remotest antiquity, carried 
on amid the greatest seeming discouragement, and maintained 
throughout a long season of apparently hopeless delay, a pro« 
phecy without a parallel in the history of any other nation.. 
Whether we desire to reject Christianity or no, we cannot but 
adnut that this prophecy has been fulfilled; that firom the 
fiunily of Abraham there has arisen one, whom all the nation^ 
of the earth have reverenced as their Lord, and do look to as a 
Saviour. From time to time the great centre prophecy was 
expanded and extended to minuter particulars ; that wluch 
was a general promise to our first parents,' became a promise 
to one fiunily in Abraham,^ and the time of its fulfilment waa 
revealed to Jacob, as to come before the sceptre should depart 
from Judah;^ and certainly the greatest of all the seed of 
Abraham did arise before the tribe of Judah had lost its 
position as a distinct self-governing people. Afterwards, the 

' Bfttio potiasiiiift, qam me moret et quse meo judicio nullam Jnstam infttantia m 
palitiir, nnaque ac sola diluendis omnibiu exceptionibtiB sufficit, hsec est : Deus 
prodictt; oontingentia oerto atque infiJlibiliter fiitura esse. Ergo eerte atque 
infidliliiliter fhtiira esse pnesciU— Eptfeopitu Intt. Theol. lab. iv. sect. 2, c. xvii. 

> Oen. iii. 15. < Gen. xxii. 18 $ zxri. 3. * Gen. zlix. 10. 

U 
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family of David was pointed out as the line of the great De- 
liverer^^ and strange predictions began to be made concenoing 
Him ;' sometimes He was spoken of asGh>d with us, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace ;* sometimet 
He was described as smitten of God and afflicted,^ without 
form or comeliness/ as valued, and valued at thirty pence ; 
sometimes He was described in a strange mixture of the two, 
as the Eang of Zion, coming unto her meek and lowly, and 
riding upon an ass,^ as one that should make His grave with 
the wicked, and yet be with the rich in His buriaL* Then 
too began the prediction of a forerunner, of one who should 
arise before Him to prepare His way.^ It would require a 
volume, or rather many voliunes to adduce and explain all the 
predictions fulfilled in Christ, yet those I have just now cited 
ought to suffice to satisfy us, that they could not come of 
mere human ingenuity, for how could that so guess at coming 
inconsistencies in Him, whom even an Atheist must acknow- 
ledge to have been so very true and exact a completion of 
these prophecies ; for Christianity and what Christians believe 
concerning our Lord are such a fulfilment, and are facts 
which cannot be denied or explained. 

By the side of those more direct prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, there were from time to time vouchsafed numerous 
predictions fulfilled within a short time of their utterance, 
and intended no doubt, to serve to the people of those times 
as evidence of the truth of these which relate to our own 
days ; some there are of most striking character, which we 
see even yet coming true, such as that in Deuteronomy of 
the dispersion of the Jews among all nations, without being 
lost among them ;^^ a prophecy given indeed with a condition, 
but accompanied with a declaration that that condition would 

' Jer. xxiu. 5, &o. * Is. tu. 14. ' Is. ix. 6. « Is. Uii. 4« 

• Is. Uii 2. < Zech. zi. 12. ? Zech. ix. 9. • Is. liii. 9. 

' Is. xl. 3. Mai. in. 1 . *<» Deut. xxTiii. 26, 37, 65, and ch. xxxi. 16. 
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be perfonned. So of other nations ; the deetmction of Ba- 
by Wand the degradation of Egypt'* are even yet manifestly 
performed before UB. Besides these, there was ordained among 
the peculiar people, (peculiar always, as all have acknow- 
ledged,) a formal ritual, prophetic in all its parts, and pro- 
phetic, as nught well be shown if tills were the proper place, 
€i that very scheme of Christian doctrine which arose and 
overshadowed its final extinction in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the dispersion of the Jews. 

I have given but the rudest outline of a part of Scripture 
prophecy as it was vouchsafed in the Old Testament; and 
surely the destruction of Jerusalem, as foretold in the New, is 
fully as clear; yet how conclusive is it, how unlike anything 
to be met with elsewhere, enduring through so many ages, 
always so consistent, pointing so clearly to what without it 
would have been one of the most wonderful events in the 
world's history, the event which has from any point of view 
exercised the most important influence over the whole world, 
— I mean the life and death of Christ. We cannot under- 
stand and realize it without being compelled to acknowledge, 
that in prophecy God has manifested Himself to man. 

I know that some will be inclined to object, that though in 
its main outlines clear enough, there is very much of obscu- 
rity in the writings of the prophets, and many predictions 
exceedingly hard to be understood ; '^ but I do not think we 
can give much weight to such objections, seeing that a pro- 
phecy which is very clear, and so express that every one must 

" Is. xiii. and Jer.li. " Ezek. xxix. 15. 

■* The Prophecies which we understand are a proof for Inspiration, but those 
we do not understand are no proof against it. Inasmuch as for the latter our 
ignorance or the reserve of the Holy Spirit may account, but for the other nothing 
can account but Inspiration.— B«-fc«/*y'» Alciphrotif Dial, vi. § 20. What evil or 
what inconvenience if we cannot comprehend what we are not obliged to com- 
prehend, or if we cannot account for those things which it doth not belong to us 
to account for ? Scripture not understood at one time or by one person, may be 
understood at another time or by other persons. — Ibid. 
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understand it^ is an interference with what would otherwise 
be the free course of man's intentions, by impelling him to 
accelerate or impede the course of events predicted ; and this 
is not the proper object of prophecy, for that which foretells 
future events is in general intended, and certainly to be the 
best evidence of foresight should be so stated as in no way to 
affect its own completion ; therefore it is that many prophecies 
are and must be very obscure. 




CHAPTER IV. 

2^ Scriptural Account of God. 

HE truth of the Scriptures being thus establishecl, 
e have only now to listen to their voice and to 
accept as coming from God Himself the account 
they give of Him whose ways they reveal, and 
by whose inspiration they were written. I do not know how 
to exhibit this in so satisfactory a manner as by subjoining a 
statement of their teaching as nearly as possible in their own 
words, so far as the subject requires,' for they tell us much 
more of God than that He is, and is wise and powerful and 
good, to the proof of which we are here confined ; and indeed 
the whole of the evidence the Scriptures give us concerning 
the ways and attributes of God, have never yet been ade- 
quately stated, and we can scarcely hope ever to see them so. 
We are taught by God Himself then, that He exists in 
unity, while in this unity there subsists three persons, the 
Father, the Son, or Word of God, and the Holy Ghoat, or 
Spirit of God. We read of the manifestation of this Trinity 
in the creation of the world and in the redemption and rege- 
neration of mankind. Having been thus instructed concern- 
ing the nature of the D^ty, we are taught (without any dis- 
tinction of persons) that God existed before the world was, 
and is from everlasting to everlasting, and Oiat there is none 
other like Him. Out of this absolute and all-including exist- 
ence flow naturally the doctrines of His omniscience, whereby 
He knows all things, together with His omnipresence, whereby 
' For % J6TJ full coUection of this sort. Me Wftrden'i " Syitem of Bemlsd 
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He knows and directs them as one ever dose at hand; next 
His omnipotence^ described in language of rare beauty and 
appropriateness when read in its original connection; and 
last of all. His goodness, without which power and wisdom 
are purely hateful, in which we may distinguish His holiness. 
His justice, and His mercy, all summed up in the one attri- 
bute of holy love, loving His creatures too well to tolerate 
among them any eviL These are the words of Ood's own 
ambassadors. 

Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.' The Lord 
He is God ; there is none else beside Him,' in heaven above 
and upon the earth beneath ; there is none else ;' for there is 
one God, and none other but He/ 

Li the beginning God created the heavens and the earth ;' 
and the Word was with God,^ and the Spirit of God moved 
tipon the face of the waters.^ By the Word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the Spirit 
of His mouth.^ 

All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to Himself 
by Jesus Christ," who is over all, God, blessed for ever/* 
God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." For by one Spirit we are all baptized into 
one body," that He might reconcile us unto God in one body 
on the Cross.** Thus we being many are one body in Christ," 
and through Him we have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.'^ We are baptized in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost,*^ and these three are one.'^ 

» Deut. vi. 4. « Deut. iv. 85. » Dent. iv. 39. 

♦ Mark xii. 32. • Gen. i. 1. • John i. 1. » Gen. i. 2. 

• Ps. xxxiii. 6. ^yi and l^ijn r. Judith xTi. 17. amonOuiQ ro irvtv/ia 90Vy 

» 2 Cor. V. 18. '<> Rom. ix. 6. " John iii. 16. " 1 Cor. xii 13. 
»» Eph. ii. 16. »* Rom. xu. 6. •» Eph. iL 18. »• MaU. xxriu. 19. 

" 1 John V. 7. or John x. 30. 
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Thus saith the high and lofty One, who inbabiteth etemltji^ 
— ^thus saith the Lord; I am the First, and I am the Last; 
and beside Me there is no God : ^^ I am the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty.^ One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.'^ He is the living God, steadfast for ever, and His king* 
dom that which shall not be destroyed.'' Even from ever* 
lasting to everlasting, He is God.'' 

Known unto God are aU Hie works, from the beginning of 
the world.'^ All things are open and manifest unto Him,'^ 
for He looketh unto the ends of the earth, and seeth undeir 
the whole heaven.'^ Hell is naked before Him ; destruction 
hath no covering:" the darkness hideth not from Him, but 
the night shineth as the day." The Lord seeth not as man 
fleeth ; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but th^ 
Liord looketh on the heart ; ^ for the Lord searcheth all hearts, 
and understandeth the imaginations of the thoughts;'^ H^ 
knoweth the things that come into our mind, every one of 
them.'^ He giveth wisdom to the wise, and knowledge to 
them that know understimding :" declaring the end from the 
beginning, and from ancient times the things that are not 
yet done." He is perfect in knowledge ;** His wisdom is in* 
finite.** 

Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar 
off? do not I fill heaven and earth?'' High as heaven, 
deeper than hell,*^ He filleth all in alL" 

All the gods of the nations are but idols ; it is the Lord 
that made the heavens." Glory and honour are in His pre- 

" Is, Iru. 15. '» Is. xliv. 6. » Rev. i. 8. « 2 Pet. ui. 8. 

« Dan. vi. 26. « Ps. xc. 2. ^ Acts xv. 18. ** Heb. iv. 13. 

•• Job xxriii. 24. *^ Job xj^ri, 6. " Ps, cxxxix.12. » 1 Sam. xri. 7. 

•• 1 Chron. xxviiL 9. ** Ez. xi. 5. » Dan. ii. 21. 

» Is. xlvL 10. »♦ Jobxxxvii. 16. »* Ps. cxMi. 5. * Jer. xxiu. 28, 24. 

" Job xi. 8. »• Eph. L 23. * Ps. xcvL 5. 
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sence; strength and beanty are in IGb sanctoaiy;^ He 
worketh mgns and wonders in heaven and in earth.* He 
qnickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which be not mb 
though they were.' He is in one mind, and who can torn 
Him?^ For my thoughts are not as your thoughts, saith the 
Lord, neither are your ways my ways. My word that goeth 
forth out of my mouth shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosiper in 
the thing whereto I send it.^ Surely, as I have thought, so 
shall it come to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it 
stand' God alone spreadeth out the heavens and treadeth 
upon the waves of the sea ; He doeth great things past find- 
ing out, yea, and wonders without number/ Behold! He 
breaketh down, and it cannot be built again; He shutteth 
up a man, and there can be no opening/ Behold I He with- 
holdeth the waters, and they dry up ; also He sendeth them 
out, and they overturn the earth ; He bindeth up die waters 
in His thick clouds ; He hangeth the earth upon nothing ; by 
His Spirit He hath garnished the heavens.^ 

He giveth to all life, breath, and all things ; ^* In Him we 
live and move and have our being; ^^ He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in its time/' TVith Him is strength and wis- 
dom; the deceived and the deceiver are His," He is before 
all things, and by Him all things exist" 

Lo! these are but parts of His ways; but how little a 
portion is heard of Him ; the thunder of His power who can 
understand ? '* Trust ye in the Lord for ever ; for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength/' The Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.*^ 

' 1 Chron. xvi. 27. Ps. xcvi. 6. 

' Dan. vi. 27. » Rom. iv. 17. * Job xxiii. 13. » Is. Iv. 8, 11. 

• Is. xiv. 24. f Job ix. 8, 10. • Job xii. 14. » JobxxTi. 7,8, 13. 

•0 Acts xrii. 25. " Acts xvii. 28. •» Ecclcs. iii. 11. '» Job xii. 16. 

'* Coloss. i. 17. '* Jobxxvi. 14. '« Is. xxri. 4. " Rer. xix. 6. 
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The Lord is a holy God^^^ glorious in holiness. ^^ The Lord 
is a Qod of judgment,^ a God of truths and without iniquity ; 
just and right is He.*^ The law of the Lord is perfect,^ His 
counsels of old are fiuthfulness and truth.^ God cannot be 
tempted with evil:** every word of God is pure ;** He is of 
purer eyes than to behold evil.^ 

The thoughts of the wicked are an abomination to the 
Lord ;*^ He is not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness, 
neither shall any evil dwell with Him, He hateth all workers 
of iniquity.*^ As for the transgressors they shall perish ; ^ yea, 
the Lord our God shall cut them off.^ But the Lord ordereth 
a good Plan's goings, and maketh his way acceptable unto 
Himself.'^ Bight dear in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of TTia Saints ;^ at His right hand there is pleasure for ever- 
more.** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man (to conceive), the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.^ 

The Lord is gradious and full of compassion, slow to anger, 
and of great mercy.*^ He giveth to all men liberally ;^ for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the imjust.^ He is good 
and ready to forgive.* 

God commendeth His love toward us, in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us ;^ who gave Himself for us, that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity.^ As many of us as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ,^^ and 
there is now no condemnation for them that are in Christ 
Jesus,^ but all things work together for good, unto them that 

** Josh. xxir. 19. ** Ex. xr. 11. ^ Is. xxx. 18. " Dent, xxxii.4. 

^ Ps. xix. 7. *» Is. xxY. 1. ** Jam. i. 13. •* Prov. xxx. 5. 

«* Ilab. i. 13. " Prov. xv. 26. «• Ps. t. 4, 5. » Ps. xxxvii. 38. 

»» Ps xciv. 28. *' Ps.xxvu.23. » Ps. cxyL 15. » Ps. xvi. 11. 

** 1 Cor. ii. 9. » Ps. cxliv. 8. *• Jam. i. 6. «» Matth. r. 45. 

»• Pa. Ixxxvi. 5. » Rom. y. 8. ^ Tit. ii. 14. « GaL iu. 27. 
*' Rom. Yiil 1. 
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love God.^ He that loyeth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love,* 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, who shall not 
glorify thy name ? for thou only art Holy, thou only art the 
Lord. 

« Bom. Tiu. 88. " 1 John It. S. 



PAET IIL — Impoktaht DEDOcnoirfl. 




Tlu Ten Commavdmentt. 

9E have now come to the conclusion of our reason- 
ing conceming God ; we have shown that He u 
Ahnight^, holy, jnst, and good ; and this, first, 
jrom natural reason, and then from Hie existence 
and nature of the ChrisUan revelation : it only remains to 
deduce &om the doctrine such condusiona aa may be most 
Decessary and useful for mankind ; and in the first place, 
if God be God, He should be alone yet wholly our God, not 
by necessity only, but by choice and love. " Thou shalt have 
none other Gods beside me," eeems at first sight a command- 
ment which is really and readily enough obeyed by all, but 
let us look at it and our obedience somewhat more closely. 
Can we say of the bulk of mankind, that they give any evi- 
dence at all of the fiict that God is their God ? What is their 
object in life? To giun a competence, or to maintain their 
station with honour, to see their children married well and 
well settled in the world, and so to have leisure and comforts 
to enjoy in their old age. Who is the God of these people ? 
In the strong language of the Apostle, their God is their 
belly; true they may with their lips acknowledge the Al- 
mighty, they may every morning and evening acknowledge 
that they have done those things which they ought not to have 
done, and have left undone those things which they ought to 
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have done^ but there is an end to their religion ; the olgeot of 
their hopes^ of their endeavours^ of their lives is earthly^ and 
temporal ; they are willing enough to reverence Grod^ and hope 
to benefit from his goodness by way of bye play and second aim^ 
but to think of kindness and charity^ and heavenly-minded* 
ness as the great objects of their worldly endeavours, to leave 
all thought of getting on in the world till they have ascer- 
tained and performed all the will of God, this they account 
fanaticism and superstition, and by so doing condemn them- 
selves. They say we do God's will most surely, when we 
live honestly, and soberly, and well in this present life; as 
though it were honest to talk of serving God, as our object in 
the eager struggle to make a penny or two more than our 
neighbours ; as if it were sober to be so sober in our sympathy 
with misery, and our zeal for perfect goodness, as to deem 
them mad who had rather spend and be spent in doing good, 
than labour to amass a competent fortune ; as though it were 
well to love God so coldly, as habitually to think last of Him 
and first of what society requires and our interest demands. 
Cruel mockery ; our interest demands I as if our temporal 
interests were supreme, and to serve God were only a con- 
venient means of securing something after we have faded away 
from what we are striving for now. There are many who 
keep up a form of religion because the world thinks it de- 
corous, many more who have a vague idea that it will one day 
be profitable. Can we wonder that these are not heroes in 
well doing ? Surely no man can be a hero who only fights for 
his pay. Man has high powers and noble faculties, and can 
have but one central aim ; if this is to do the will of God and to 
promote His glory, he will not live after the common fashion 
of mankind ; if it be any other, it is but an insult to the Om- 
niscient for him to say, that he believes in and worships the 
one holy God, he is really an idolater, and worships some 
image that he has himself set up. Very absurd it seems to 
us to take a piece of a tree and cut it into a rude similitude of 
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a man, and then fall dovm and worship it as God ; much more 
absurd is it to join with our fellow-men in setting up a standard 
of outward decency, and then fall down and reverence that as 
the perfect good, the ultimate test of all true excellence ; to 
deem ourselves good men if we conform to it, and never to 
dream of any really perfect good of which it is but the rudest 
similitude ; yet that is what we almost all do, and measure 
ourselves, not by what Grod would have us be, but by what 
will be, as we say, for our interest, and what the world ap- 
proves. O worse than heathen foUy I O foul idolatry I O 
shameless wickedness I To reverence God with our lips, and 
worship in our hearts ourselves and our own imaginations.^ 
I seem to see one who feels clear of this guilt ; he is not intent 
on making a fortune, he has devoted himself to science, or he 
has courted poverty and high art; so be it, he is worshippmg a 
better carved image, but it is only an image still ; no science 
can be more than a rough travesty of omniscience, no art can 
produce a noble and lovely soul ; grovelling and mean are all 
your pursuits, ye inteUectual and scientific idolaters, compared 
with his, who loves and reverences Him in whom are the 
archetypes of all knowledge and all beauty, and who strives to 
be like Him, who is alone the absolute and the perfect, who 
longs to be made one with God. We should be ready to give 
our whole time and our whole possessions to the service of our 
great King, yet we count His seventh of our time tedious. His 
tenth of our goods an exaction. Acknowledge God's sove- 
reignty we may, because we cannot deny it ; but to worship 
BLim and serve Him with a true heart is too rare to leave much 
trace on the surface of society, unless indeed profane and 
causeless swearing be a distorted remnant of what was once a 
reverential mention of God's name. 

From this unffuthfulness to Grod arises never-ending con- 

' Etc ^ 70V> Tpay/M 4 Kopdia rtvoc iihraiy km hwov ») iwiOvfua IXrti avrov, 
ucuyo tOTW avrov 6 6f0£. lav tTnBv/iy 4 KtipSta wavron rCv Otov, avroc tori kv* 
pioc rifC KopStac avrov, ^^Macariut, Horn, xlii. 
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fufflon in society. Children do not reverence their parents, 
workmen combine agunst their masters, subjects rise in rebel- 
lion against their governors, chiefly because those parents seek 
to use their children for ungodly objects, those masters oppress 
and starve their servants, and those governors govern with 
sinister intentions. What wonder is it that^ when parents 
propose to their children no higher object than the enjojrment 
of this world, those children should follow out their own con- 
ceptions of enjoyment? Can we be surprised, that when 
masters aim primarily at making money, making money should 
be the object of their workmen's strikes? What is there to 
marvel at, when subjects imitate their rulers, and foiget that 
they owe obedience and respect to any higher power? Thus 
superiors ought to learn a lesson of obedience to God from the 
disobedience of those below them, and strive to be to Him 
what those ought to be to them ; vainly will they look for 
any other measure for themselves than that which they mete 
out to those to whom they owe the same. Though I would 
address superiors in this strain, very difierently am I bound 
to speak to inferiors. Their duty towards God is only in part 
direct, they must indeed first seek to serve Him rightly, and 
must do it fearlessly and heartily, but in all that is not con- 
trary to this they serve Gkni as really, though indirectly, in 
yielding reverence and obedience to those whom God's provi- 
dence has set over them^ however in themselves unworthy of 
the slightest deference. A superior, whoever he may be, 
stands in Gt)d'd place, by God's appointment, to those below 
him ; and so long as he acts as beccnnes God's minister in that 
matter, nay so long as he does not require anything contrary 
to God's law, as God he must be obeyed ; it is a viun excuse 
to say that he disobeys God's will himself; it may be so, but 
the powers that be did not come into existence and do not 
continue without the will of the Almighty, or without God's 
knowledge that you are subject to them : it may be that God 
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will allow the wicked powers to destroy one another, but their 
wickedness will not excuse you ; if you will be perfect take 
up these evils as your cross, and rejoice that you are thought 
worthy to suffer after your Master's example, so shall you be 
perfect, and who can tell but that the soul of your unworthy 
baperior may be given as a reward to the vocal prayer of your 
lips and the silent supplication of your obedience. 

It is not as between superiors and inferiors alone, that for- 
getfulness of God works mischief and sorrow ; such is even 
more the case between equals. From whence comes paB* 
sionate anger, with all the evil thoughts that go to excite a 
man to open or secret murder — and it is secret murder to wish 
another dead, though we dare not attempt to kill him — whence 
but from the absence of any habit of obedient self-control, of 
careful self-knowledge, and confident faith in Him to whom 
vengeance belongeth. I believe that murderous thoughts and 
wishes seldom or never arise without a consciousness of having 
suffered injustice, or an impulse of self-defence. How are these 
to be avoided ? Clearly by so living, that the ruin of another 
may never be necessary to our protection ; and by cultivating 
a habit of realizing the fact that God is judge, and that he will 
in due time so punish the offender, as to bring most good out 
of his evil : if we fiU our souls with such thoughts as these, 
envy and malice and ill-will will be stifled in the very sugges- 
tion, or rather converted into a desire to deliver our enemies 
from the evil consequences of their wickedness. The recollec- 
tion of God's presence will alone effectually keep us from those 
secret sins we should be ashamed openly even to mention, as 
too from silent theft and covert evil-speaking. Let us live in 
the faith of that saying, ^^ Thou God seest me ;" and we must 
live purely and honestiy, and peaceably. Finally, that our 
minds may be closed to every avenue of sin, we must not 
covet, we must be content with that which it may please God 
to give us, — tiiat station, that wealth, or poverty, that beauty 
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or deformitjry that happiness or misfortune ; we cannot covet 
anything we have not ; by which I mean we cannot desire and 
repine at not possessing, or love to dwell upon the thought of 
how happy we should be if we had what perhaps we see our 
neighbour possess, and possibly abuse; we cannot so covet 
anything, without denying practically that GK>d can and will 
give us all that we ought to have : by faith and confidence in 
Him, therefore, are we to seek deliverance from the toiments 
of unsatisfied desire. Oh, happy and blest are they who haviQ 
attained to, and can live in, such a faith as this I 




CHAPTER 11. 

The Beatitudei. 

DF the state of society and of our own hearts be 
1 such as ve have seen, and cannot but dailj feel 
I nnd know it is, what must be our emotions, what 
I must be the feelings, and hopes and fears of 
those whom God will rec^ve and reward, to whom He will 
givQ His blesfflngB ? 

The first thing that will be expelled must certiunlj be pride. 
How can a man be proud before God? and how can any one 
be proud when God seeth him not? He who is everywhere 
must see us always, and penetrate to the true meaning of our 
thoughts, and see our pride even when we see it not ; and see- 
ing, surely he must abhor it Imagine a contest for precedence 
between two flies in a spider's web, and 70U have a very apt 
illustralioo of the sort of coniUtiou that men display their pride 
in. How absurd is it for two such poor, weak, fleeting crea- 
tures of a moment as we are' to despise one another at all, 
much more to do bo about things so very immeasurably more 
infflgnificant than ourselves. How foolish it is for us to admit 
so very tender and vulnerable a feeling as pride, one which is 
sure to ^ve us continual p^ in one way or another; for 
who can approach a proud man so humbly as to show him due 
respect, and who can care for blm tenderly and not eeem to 
thick too little of his powers on his own behalf; for a proud 
man would rather his wound should mortify, than any one 
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dftould think he was not sufficiently derer of himaelf to heal 
it. How d^rading it is to be prood ; fiir how low and mean 
most kis ideas of greatness be, who can for a moment imagine 
that he is really great, — he who cannot tdl but he may at any 
moment unawares hneathe poison, and who must so soon de- 
part and decay, — he who can call nodung his, and has no 
power over the works of nature, save cMily to destroy, — he 
than whom, eren among men, there have been many ridber, or 
if not, more powerful, (x more learned, or stronger, who, if he 
be really one of the greatest this earth erer produced, excels 
but in one or two points, and £dls short of greatness in innu- 
merable others ; for such a one to be proud, is for him to con- 
fess his soul so mean, his intellect so narrow, his desires so 
grovelling, that he cannot attain to any true idea of great- 
ness;^ and cannot, even in theory, ascend to that elevated 
point, whence all the differences among mankind are seen in 
their true proportions, and discovered to be but the differences 
among a race of moles, as to which can see most clearly. 
Finally, how impious is pride ! can we boast of that as our 
own attainment which, in fact, we owe to another, without 
detracting from the honour of the giver ? how can we, without 
the most absurd presumption, act and think as though we were 
essentially better than those to whom God has given a similar 
nature to our own ? Surely, before we had begun to exist we 
were no better than they, and in that we exist we were no 
more the cause of own being than they ; and now that we do 

* If one man thinks clay to be clay and therefore treads upon it, another 
thinks it to be gold and therefore admires it, which of these hath the braver 
mind ? Hath not he who doth not admire the clay and embrace the dirt ? S(^ 
he truly that calls himself but dust and ashes hath certainly a rery great soul ; 
while ho that understandcth not, but hath himself in admiration, is a weak and 
basely-minded man. lie is generous, who despises things &r greater than those 
which others esteem the marks of their glory ; who doth not swell with high 
a<ihiovcmcnts, while his envious neighbours are puffed up with every trifle. If 
wo admire anything here, let it be the sublimity of humble minds. — BiAap 
Patrick, Parable of ths Pilgrim, ch. xi. 
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exist, how can we venture to be proud because we have 
become better than they, when we know that between us and 
them there is a short and measurable distance, but between 
us and Gt>d a limitless abyss ; and if we are better than they, 
we know that so far as our own act has made us so, it has only 
been because we were spurred on to exertion by a low opinion 
of ourselves ; let us but lose that spur to better things, and we 
are already b^inning to fall. But if Christ stooped from 
heaven to consort with these poor sinners, how can we be 
going on to gain the likeness of God if we abhor and shrink 
fitmi them as from a polluted thing, and deem them hopelessly 
beneath our love and sympathy ? Blessed therefore are the 
poor in spirit, for pride can never attain to the kingdom of 
God. 

But if we may not trimnph even in our goodness, if we 
must think of all as inmiortal and capable of even more at- 
tainments in what is really good than we ourselves as yet 
possess, will it not hinder us from much mirth, and make us 
rather mourn than rejoice whenever we think of ourselves 
and our race? No doubt it may, but perhaps it ought to 
do so, and it may be the better for us that it should ; indeed 
I know not how any one can walk about on our earth with 
his eyes really open without seeing at every turn some caU 
to mourn ; we see cruelty and oppression every day in all its 
forms, from the gigantic tyranny which carves out for itself a 
niche in history, down through all the grades that embitter 
the relations of society, to man as a cruel tyrant over 
the lower animals, and even to the conduct of little children 
among their playmates, — sad omen of their future conduct 
when they shall have more power to inflict, and more facilities 
and inducements to find pleasure in, such evil. Shall we see 
all these things, and say. It is nothing ; let us be merry ? No 
surely ; that were as great folly as to weep at once with co- 
pious tears, and straightway forget that there were in these 
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things any lesson for our own instruction. We must moum, 
if we be human, with the sufferers, and much more must we 
mourn for the oppressors when we see them so blindly rush- 
ing on to their complete and final perdition ; such mourning 
will make us strive to amend ourselves, and in so doings and 
besides so doing, to give our best efforts to reform the tyrants 
and to comfort the oppressed. I have spoken of but one 
subject where there are hundreds to tell us the same tale to 
the same purpose. Where can we turn without beholding 
negligent slothfulness, wasting away itself and all that it can 
influence ; heartless selfishness, that gives constant pcun, and 
never even discovers that it does so ; headstrong folly, that 
carries its victim straight to his destruction; scandalous abuses, 
that eat out the heart of so many noble institutions ; open im- 
piety, which dares God's vengeance; and secret hypocrisy, 
which invites it ; and, surnmnding and intensifying all these, 
present pleasure-loving indifference, that tolerates and coun- 
tenances every vice ; while, if we look within, we find in our 
ownselves at least the rudiments of all these evil things ? How 
can we see all these, and be merry all our days ? Truly mirth 
was not made for man, as man now is, and better far is the 
house of mourning than the house of joy. Better for the 
man himself, because it purifies and elevates him, better for 
the race at large, because it sends out a missionary of light 
into the howling wilderness of darkness and trouble ; better 
for the mourner, because it makes him capable of better and 
more enduring joys ; better for those around him, because 
when they need a comforter and the world forsakes them, 
there will be one to care for them, a fellow-mourner to com- 
fort them ; better for the whole creation, because there is one 
soul enlightened, one good example of a sound mind displayed, 
one spirit brouglit nearer to God ; and therefore, though our 
road through life be hard and grievous, there is yet joy over 
us among the angels of God, who know that they who mourn 
are blessed, for they shall be comforted eternally. 
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What 18 it that gives so great a charm to the society of 
those who have kDown much affliction, to those mourners 
whahave not become peevish or selfish through their sorrows ? 
Surely it is that they are mild, and gentle, and meek. Whom 
should we choose for our companion, when sickness or dis- 
taste for noisy pleasures threaten to overwhelm us with 
tedium? who but one who is mild, and gentle, and meek? 
And what temper is most likely to be produced by a true 
conception of ourselves, our virtues and our failings, our 
duties and our privileges, the influence which we cannot but 
exercise on others, and the means of making that influence 
most effectual for good ? What but a temper most especially 
mild, and gentle, and meek ? We, who know our own faults, 
must be meek, for we shall not readily take offence at those 
who in any case do not speak of us so ill as in some things 
we are sure that we deserve. True, they may blame us for 
that which we know is not a &ult. What then ? Shall we 
deny that we have any faults, because for the moment we are 
accused of the wrong failing? If we are blamed, and know 
that we are blameworthy, surely it is a quibble to distinguish 
with much nicety the nature of the fault, in order to justify 
our indignation, and to seem better than we know we are ; if 
in such a case we would really have justice done us, — ^if our 
aim be, as it seems to us to be, to vindicate the truth from 
reproach, then we must proclaim the whole truth and confess 
the hidden fault, which after all is very likely to be the thing 
that reaUy makes us odious, however skilfully we may have 
concealed its true nature; we have no right to take credit 
from unmerited absence of blame, and then talk of justice 
with r^ard to undeserved condemnation. Since, however, 
such a confession and vindication would be wholly uncalled 
for, and often might do real harm, our true course must be 
to take all blame as a warning that in such and such a matter 
we are suspected, and may prepare for being closely watched ; 
then there need be no fear but that our very accusers will in 
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time see their error, and so we shall have double praise ; if, 
however, they are not convinced by our actions, what a hope-. 
less task it must have been that we were tempted to under- 
take, when we thought of procuring conviction by our words. 
However our meekness may be lost upon this person or that, 
we are none of us so isolated from mankind but that the 
gentle light of a meek spirit will shine in some dark place ; 
and even if we were, Grod would see it, and the glowworm 
lamp, that men despised. He would make to shine as the sun 
among His saints in heaven. Especially blessed are the 
meek and gentle to those spirits which feel themselves cut off 
from any sympathy with the world and with their own imme- 
diate companions; to these the very knowledge that there 
are such gentle spirits here and there treading their silent 
way to the same heaven, amid the contradictions of sinners, 
repaying with love the contempt, and with blessings the evil 
words of the worldly and corrupt ; this very knowledge often 
seems the only anchor to keep them frt)m drifting out into 
the sea of blank despur, the only spring of comfort on their 
dreary road. Blessed therefore are the meek, and though 
noisy disputants and learned critics may seem to be the 
Church's defenders, her real hold upon the world is the silent 
influence of meek spirits, patient in well-doing ; these have 
been her real champions ; it is upon the multitude of these 
that her strength and preservation really depend. 

Now if the knowledge of our ownselves shut us out from 
pride, if what we see both within and without lead us to so 
melancholy a view of man, if our natural dislike of blame and 
injustice be controlled by the same consciousness, what must 
be its effects upon our desires, what must be the wealth as to 
which we feel ourselves but beggars ; what must we desire as 
consolation to our mourning souls, wherein will the suppressed 
vigour of our love of right find vent ? There can be but one 
answer ; it must be in the earnest longing for truth and good- 
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nesa in ourselves and in the world ; this id the wealth we and 
our neighbours have too little of, the presence of this would 
turn our mourning into joy, and in the endeavour to attain 
this, we shall expend that human energy which some seem to 
think religion wishes to destroy. There cannot be a more 
noble object of desire, nor, since men are always insensibly 
drawn into a resemblance to that they admire and long for, 
can there be one more ennobling, nor yet, as regards society, 
can there be an enterprise more useful than the sincere en- 
deavour to extirpate all fraud and violence, and to make all 
men kind and good, and just and merciful. Ought we to 
reckon such a longing hunger and thirst after righteousness as 
among unlawful desires, which cannot hope to be satisfied? 
Away with the thought ; what can we think of Ood if we are 
not well assured that such a desire must be most pleasing to 
Him, and that they who have it will be blessed by His holy 
power with perfect satisfaction ? Even now we see that His 
approval is stamped upon such efforts by the good effects the 
laws of nature have aflixed to them. 

Very different is that true and earnest desire of goodness 
that yearns after right as the soul of a fiunished man longs for 
food, to that cold, unconcerned approval of virtue which lies 
dormant in the breasts of so many who are hunting after other 
game, and spending their energies in other pursuits. These 
too often forget that they themselves are not blameless. If they 
meet with evil so glaring that they cannot pass it, they wish it 
away and shut their eyes from it if they can ; or, if they cannot, 
they are for unmercifuUy and indiscriminately repressing it by 
the strong hand of power ; whereas the eye that sees in every 
soul an instrument endowed with a vast power for good will 
never pass it by, or let it perish uncared for, but will strive to 
win it back to right, and by mercy and sympathy to point out 
how lovely is holiness, that so, if possible, some faint desire 
may be awakened to imitate that which no one can see and 
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not admire-— some littl^ spark of returning consdoosneae that 
may be fanned into the flame of a thorough reformation ; for 
a good man is far too merciful to be indifierent to sin, and 
knows that to be capable of pardon a man must at least be 
sorry for his offences. Such a one will be pure in heart, pure 
firom every double-minded endeavour to serve two masters, 
pure from every degrading contemplation and every impure 
desire, pure from every compromise or tampering with sin. 
His mercy wiU be the mercy of one who is in sound health to 
one in sickness ; men do notvthen sit by and try to persuade 
the sufferer that he has no disease, but they endeavour to 
induce him to take every means for his cure, they try to 
overcome his repugnance to noisome drugs and painful reme- 
dies, and all men would justly cry shame upon them if they 
sought to delude the sick man with any other comforts ; so it 
is with the pure in heart, they hafte no man, but they do hate 
sin, and never will they consent to join in the deception 
sinners seek to shelter under, that it is merciful to encourage 
with false hopes one who is labouring under so deadly a 
disease. Purity of heart leads naturally to peace, for as where 
all the parts of any mechanical structure are harmoniously 
conjoined and work all together steadily to one end, there can 
be no conflict and confusion ; so it b with the soul that has 
discovered and is steadily pursuing its one and only proper 
end ; there is there no conflict of desires, no harassing dis- 
quietude amid contending interests, the point to which it tends 
is fixed, the means to gain tliat object are unhesitatingly pur- 
sued, there is no anxiety to persuade the intellect to choose 
the worse for the better reason, but mistakes are readily cor- 
rected, old misapprehensions freely surrendered, new lights 
joyfully embraced, and all is peace and harmony. Such is 
purity of heart, and surely one ought to desire it. 

When the soul is at peace within, its vision naturally be- 
comes far more distinct, and it can gaze more steadily, and 
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realize more truly, the form and position of things without 
itself. If we could suppose a really pure and holy being sud- 
denly placed in the midst of us, and realize his probable sensa- 
tions, we should find among the first a horror at the strife 
and discord which reigns everywhere about us. Not only do 
many seek to gain one worldly object, and so strive of neces- 
sity each to keep down his brother, not only do the wicked 
strive for things to which they have no title, and every man 
hold himself in readiness to give ofience for ofience, but the 
greater part of us condemn one another, and give and take 
ofience without so much as staying to understand what it is we 
are angry about, and so even those who are really well dis- 
posed are perpetually involved in strife and quarrels. How 
repugnant must all this be to the pure in spirit, who will 
clearly discern, however we may cover the matter from our- 
selves, that half the strife we deplore, and think we ought to 
grieve over, is in reality the natural punishment of our own 
hastiness and uncharitable thoughts. Hence arise the duties 
and the privileges of a peace-maker, for we are all of us too 
much disturbed at the moment of passion and in the heat of 
personal conflict, to review, with any chance of discovering 
the truth, the circumstances which have seduced us and the 
conduct which is the pretext for our anger ; then it is that we 
need some one who is alike acceptable to both parties, who is 
in no way engaged in the struggle, and in whose purity of 
intention we can confide. How often have we reason to regret 
that no such person interposed in time to save us from falling 
into so many and so grave errors and ofiences as nearly every 
quarrel drives us into I The world, indeed, looks on coolly 
and indifierentiy enough to see our blunders ; but they are 
cool enough to find them even amusing, and we find, when 
sober sense returns, that we have been in fact a laughing-stock 
to those whom we had imagined to have sympatliized with us. 
Passion, so long as it lasts, is madness, and as madness is of 
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mil disemaes the most awfol^ so most a peaoe-maker be of all 
friends the most desenring of afiecdon^ and their employment 
most be of all others the most worthy of thoae who would be 
in truth the children of God. 

In so many things are the holy deserving of praise fiom 
men, and for all these will they be blessed of God, yet, strange 
as it is, though they are indeed the salt of the earth, though 
their goodness nudnly presenres society from corruption, the 
world does not like them, it hardly ever patronises, always 
undervalues, and often endeavours openly to put them down. 
The fact is, they will not bow before and worship the image 
the worid has set up, they will not hold a reputation for 
being a thorough man of the world to be any great praise, 
they can see many fiiults in a finished gentleman, they will not 
obey implicitly all the demands of society, and they appeal to 
a higher tribunal from the authority of a military or a literary 
despot, and even from the omnipotent voice of public opinion. 
Their whole lives are a protest against the perfection of the 
world, and they are not sorry for an opportunity of proving to 
men that they are corrupt. Thus the wrath of society is 
aroused, and the eye of the world is opened wide to spy out 
some apparent defect, some plausible pretext for getting rid of 
such very unruly members. Sometimes they are ridiculed as 
enthusiasts, sometimes they are denounced as superstitious, 
their virtues are doubted of, and their faults proclaimed, their 
path is made intentionaUy difficult, and universal derision 
awaits them if they stumble or hesitate. Yet in all this they 
are blessed, they are blessed in that society does not present 
to them its most alluring fSeu^e, they are blessed even in being 
so closely watched, for they desire to know their faults ; they 
are blessed in being driven more and more to depend upon 
God alone as their support; their very forced singularity 
enables them to do good in various effective but discounte- 
nanced ways ; they are kept togethcfr and made to love one 
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another the more by their practical excommunicatioD^ and the 
more they try to depend upon the God of right the more they 
realize the fact that there is a Power greater than the world 
ever thinks of, and better than eveii the good can conceive ; 
while their own internal strength grows stronger and stronger, 
persecution has less and less power against them, and they 
learn, by their own experience, that it is really true, that he 
who seeks sound happiness will find it most certainly where 
the world has no power, and where there is but One to give 
or take it away, and He is unchangeably and most perfectly 
good ; that Grod is all in all, and Ood is love. 

Vainly does the world lavish all its choicest praises and all 
its richest rewards upon those whom it can call heroes ; they 
are, after all, brave men only in a crowd and in broad daylight, 
and the Church has many more heroic deaths to record and 
heroic lives to make her boast of. Vainly must the world 
ever strive, since, as I shall show in the next and concluding 
chapter, even the objects worldly men propose to their attain- 
ment are in reality to be gained most surely in the Church. 




CHAPTER III. 
7^e Obfeett of MeiCt Endeemoun, 

9E see that pleasure, wealtli, and power are ctm- 
monly the great objects of attraction to llie de- 
s of man ; and the lives of most men are hut 
long-continued, and often Iruitiesa, endeavours 
alter thejr attiunment. The love of getting is inherent in each 
of ua ; man is bom ignorant and helpless, and nothing is sup- 
plied to him without some effort or forethought on his part; 
how then may this natural craving be most wisely satisfied, 
how shaU man hope to gfun most pleasure, most wealth, most 
power? 

To speak philosophically, man is most likely to be happy in 
fulfilling the purposes of his phy»cal and mental formation, in 
attuning that which is the most proper end and object of his 
being ; so that, since moat men seek for pleasure, and so forth, 
as their avowed object, they ought, though perhaps unconsci- 
ously, to be seeking also the true end and object of their being ; 
and thus two roads lie open to us by which to seek the true 
rule and guide of human conduct We may enquire what is 
the object of man's being, and thence conclude how he may he 
most what his nature impels him to desire to be ; or we may 
enquire what man's nature sets before him as most desirable, 
and conclude that therein consists the true end and object of 
his being. 

When we introduce the idea of the Deity, it is evident that 
man could only be created to promote God's glory, and can 
only do so by being entirely conformed to His will ; thus then, 
to discover and conform to God's will must be man's proper 
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object ; but how is this to be reconciled with those other pur- 
suits ? Readily, as I think, as follows : — First, as to getting, 
how can a man say he has anything which he cannot fix and 
appropriate to himself? He may have the momentary use of 
it, but it itself he cannot have. Now, what can he make his 
own, save only those habits and that character which only be- 
come more and more completely his by length of time ? If a 
man striye to be perfect in goodness, then and then only can 
he gain anything that wastes not in the using, that no power 
can take from him, and every step in which is a satisfaction in 
itself; besides, as all good giflts come from God, and He can 
take away anything that a man has, except perhaps his volun- 
tary character, we certainly can only hope to get, and so re- 
tain, that which it is pleasing to God we should have ; and the 
only thing that we can know certainly is such, is real and per- 
severing goodness. He then that strives to be entirely con- 
formed to the will of God, strives for that which, if he can 
obtain, he will be most truly rich and have the most, and most 
real possessions it is possible for him to acquire. He is, also, 
most powerful, for no man can be rightly said to have power 
who is not himself free ; and that man alone is free who can 
will what he pleases, and can perform whatsoever he wills. 
Many men think of religion as a slavery, and of themselves as 
free ; yet they are not free, and ignorance alone allows them 
to think so. He who has never denied himself anything that 
seemed at the time pleasant, is not free ; for he will find, if he 
tries, that he cannot will what he pleases, but, in spite of him- 
self, will will what seems to offer present pleasure ; there is 
not in nature a slave more abject than a man who has habitu- 
ated himself to practices which ofier present pleasure ; he goes 
on, knowing that he is destroying his own happiness, and per- 
haps ruining his health, and shortening his life ; but he goes 
on nevertheless, because he is not a free man, — because he has 
sold himself to his once darling vice, and cannot get quit of his 
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bargain. How despicable and how miserable a being is an 
ambitious man, who hangs helplessly about the scenes of his 
expected triumphs and experienced mortifications I How 
wretched a spectacle is an habitual drunkard, who has lost 
the first relish of his vice I What is true of great vices, is 
true also of little faults. Take a man of a hasty temper, he 
cannot help it ; he often acts as he would have wished not to 
act; but the truth is, he is no longer a free man; his will has 
become a slave of which he is not the master : accident con- 
trols him ; the mere careless words of another direct his ac- 
tions, without his being so much as consulted about it. For 
some such reason, no doubt it is, that ambitious men have 
hardly ever succeeded, unless their ambition has been their 
only great vice. Thus it happens that there are very few 
free men in the world, those only having any claim to the 
title, who, by habitual self-control, can always direct their 
actions according to the conclusions of their own reason and 
conscience ; these men alone are the direct ori^nators of their 
own actions; these alone can will what pleases them, and 
these alone, as we shall see, can hope to perform what they 
wiU. 

Something else is necessary even to the most exalted indi- 
viduals of mankind than their own will, to enable them to ac- 
complish anything. It is obvious that they must expect to 
live, and live in health of body and soundness of mind ; they 
must expect no unforeseen accident to arise, so as to compel 
them to turn their attention to some other quarter ; they must 
hope that their subordinates will continue to serve them as 
faithfully and ably as when they begin to form their purposes, 
and that they will continue in health and life in order to do so ; 
they must believe, too, that there is no secret impossibility in 
what they propose, which has escaped their notice. A power- 
ful king, who proposes schemes of foreign conquest, must be 
in doubt whether he shall live, whether his country will be free 
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firom famine and pestilence, his subjects from discontent and 
rain, his generals from weakness and treachery, his troops 
from panics and unhealthy quarters, his enemies from better 
commanders and more powerfrd allies ; and must confess that 
an inundation, or a pestilence, or a famine, over the happen- 
ing of which he cannot pretend to have any control, may 
ruin his advances and cripple his powers; that treason or 
mutiny in his army, a conspiracy or an insurrection at home, 
such as may happen unawares at any time, may turn his own 
power against himself, or cut him off in the midst of his highest 
prospects of glory. Many a king has looked upon his gallant 
troops, amid the loyal shouts of his people, and deemed him- 
self invincible, when a few short months or years have termi- 
nated his earthly career in sorrow and disappointment, or 
brought him to sue for a disgraceful peace at the hands of 
unexpected, or despised opponents. Still more uncertain are 
the hopes of those who seek to rise in offices of state ; they 
may be foiled at any moment by the caprice of superiors, the 
hostility of equals, or the envy of those below them. If a man 
hope to rise by the favour of the multitude, he rests his hopes 
upon that which is proverbially treacherous and fickle ; if he 
hope to rise by the favour of some superior, he builds on a yet 
more uncertain foundation ; his mere personal appearance, his 
very efforts to please may blight his prospects, or calimmy, 
which he does not even know to have been uttered, may at 
any moment consign him to disgrace. Finally, the man who 
aims at intellectual powers, and at exercising a control over 
men by his writings, may be laughed down by his inferiors, 
silenced by the hand of power, or ruined by imforeseen acci- 
dents ; his works may be burnt on the eve of publication, his 
influence may be destroyed by slanderous reports, the results 
of his labours may be superseded by the discoveries of an after 
age, or by the works of some more polished reproducer of those 
very ideas of which he was the true originator ; and, besides. 
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rer } tb* n=ast:« is that man as a whole, still more 
barT^raJ, is not the ruler of the nniver^, but 
oclj cce ::* iie hcsa* da: go to make op what we caU crea- 
t5oc. I: 2s trr:^ the hcsan soul is something independent of, 
asd ^rr^JLTer than the material nzuTerse, but it is also true that 
DO hczran sod is its own originator, or can free itself wholly 
from cjrtercal inSuences: it can therefore really have power 
to do tha: v^y which the course of the world around puts 
into it$ [vwer: that only which the Ruler of the nniverse 
determines that it shall have power to effect Therefore it is 
that 90 many human attempts are uncertain as to the issue. 
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because it is uncertain whether it is the will of God that they 
should prosper; but one thing we know surely is His will; 
one thing we are sure He will not interpose to defeat, — and 
that one thing is the raising of human nature from the mire 
of sin to its rightful pedestal of justice and true holiness; in 
this we know, that so far from perhaps thwarting our en- 
deavours. He will certainly assist us, and, if we be true to 
ourselves. He will never forsake us. He will never suffer us 
to wander out of our way and perish. If our path be rugged, 
we know that it is because He is leading us by the shortest 
road to our object ; if our way seem dark and dangerous, we 
know that He who is our Guide knows where we may safely 
go, and that the very darkness will be our defence, for we shall 
not see our enemies, and so shall pass fearlessly by that which 
in the light we had not dared to approach, and they will not 
see us, to take advantage of oiur weakness and to fall upon us 
and slay us. Thus he who seeks to bring all his will into 
accordance with the will of God, alone is free to seek what he 
will, and alone seeks that which he can hope certainly to ef- 
fect. Does he seek that which is as noble as the objects of 
other men? Surely he does, for power over oneself must be 
the most noble of all power, and what is there more noble 
than generosity, the very essence of which consists in self- 
control and self-sacrifice ? But if we ask whose name is most 
remembered among mankind, and whose reputation is most 
widely spread, it cannot be doubted but that the saints of the 
Christian Church have attained to that pre-eminence. Who 
do more men desire to have seen than St Paul? whose influ- 
ence has been more extensive, whose reputation more bril- 
liant? Again, to take an instance long after the Apostles' 
time, the world has been more deeply moved by theological 
debate than from any other soiurce, and all Western theo- 
logy since St. Augustine's time, has been led by his spirit 
and swayed by his opinion, so that we may fearlessly say he 

T 
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has exercised more influence upon men than any merely tem- 
poral potentate could possibly have done, and that too by 
means of their noblest faculties and deepest feelings. Besides, 
if our will and the will of Grod be made completely one, then 
we know that in accordance with our will are all things di- 
rected both in heaven and earth, all that concerns ourselves, 
and all things that have reference to the outer world and its 
inhabitants ; a height of power which on any other principle 
it would be madness to dream of. 

Can it be that mankind are so deceived as to what will give 
them pleasure, that in spite of all their practical denials, virtue 
and religion are the best means for its attainment? certainly 
if there be a God they must be, for how can man be happy 
without God's will, and how can His wiU concur in giving to 
those who despise His law in larger proportion than to those 
who seek in all things to obey His commands ? Yet how can 
it be, if this be so, that the first impulse of one that deter- 
mines to seek pleasure is generally to sin ? I doubt whether 
this is so universally true as it is generally assumed to be ; 
there is a fascination in many objects of sin much more akin 
to that fascination which forbids a victim to escape its de- 
stroyer, than to the conscious desire of pleasure ; many per- 
sons recollect that their habitual sin came upon them at first 
without any conscious pleasure-seeking in its commission, and 
many even remember that at first they disliked it ; in truth, 
if a man set himself in earnest to consider wherein he can 
find most pleasure, he will be very unlikely to fall into the 
pursuit of mere sensual or sinful enjoyment ; for it is unde- 
niable that religious pleasures can make out a better case as a 
matter of argument, and are much more congenial to any one 
who desires to act reasonably in all that he does.^ They de- 

> " I, f(ir my part, have often thought those pleasures which are highest in 
the esteem of sensualists, so far from being the chiefest good, that it seemed 
doubtful, upon the whole, whether they were any good at all, any more than 
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pend less for their delights upon the will of others, and far 
less, if indeed at all, upon the external circumstances of the 
individual, both of which so often thwart the seekers of sinful 
pleasure, nay, so constantly, that in order for a man thoroughly 
to enjoy these last, he is always supposed to be furnished 
with the accidents of a vigorous and graceful form and pleas- 
ing features and address, with sound and genial health, cordial 
and faithful friends, and above all an ample fortune; he is 
then supposed to live his youth out in the enjoyment of 
mirth and pleasure, and what becomes of him afterwards is 
excluded, because it would not look well in the picture. It 
is left to the religious to do that part of the portrait, to ex- 
hibit him in the debility of premature old age and the suffer- 
ing of disease, — his dreary loneliness when all his summer 
friends depart, his helpless poverty, his remorseful conscience, 
his early and uncared-for death, and the fiery background of 
the wrath of God, — all these are left for the religious to draw, 
and then the worldlings say they make a gloomy picture of 
life ; so they do, perhaps, but b it not true, and is not its 
gloominess the natural consequence of the unreasonable bril- 
liancy of its companion portrait? It is certainly true, that all 
vicious excess tends naturally to wear out the vigour and 
exhaust the spirits, to leave its impress on the face and man- 
ner, to dull the eye and retard the step, to break down the 
constitution, and open the way to painful and disgusting dis- 
eases and an early death. Are the friends and boon-com- 
panions of a pleasure-seeker ever constant (at least except 
those imaginary ones recorded in works of fiction)? Can the 
most ample fortune bear a career of dissipation uninjured? 

the mere removal of pain. Are not our wants and appetites uneasy ? They 
are. Doth not sensual pleasure consist in satisfying them ? It doth. But the 
cravings are tedious, the satisfiustion momentary. Is it not so ? It is ; but what 
then ? Why then it should seem that sensual pleasure is but a short delirerance 
from long pain. A long avenue of uneasiness leads to a point of pleasure, which 
ends in di^ust or remorse." — Bp. Berkeley, Aldphron, Dial, ii. 16. 
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And 18 it not cert^n that solitude and Belf-reflection are pain- 
ful^ and the indignation of Grod and punishment at His hands 
most probably approaching to every one who seeks pleasure^ 
heedless of how far it may be sinful? There is another pair 
of portraits drawn by the same hands, but reversing the cha- 
racter of their styles. The world draws a reli^ous man a 
narrow-minded, anxious being, ever on the watch for faults 
in himself and others ; not daring to join in anything merry 
or joyful, but afraid to do this and anxious to avoid that; 
seeking and loving to talk about those things only which are 
dullest and most awfully correct; everhauntedhimself,andever 
teazing others with the cowardly dread of something to come, 
and the horrid impropriety of something everybody allows and 
nobody doubts to be agreeable ; one who seems never to have 
felt the joyful buoyancy of youth, or that generous boldness 
and unrestndned vehemence of thought and action which seems 
to constitute the great charm of youthful health and spirits ; 
such is the individual, an eager self-tormenter and an intole- 
rable bore, which the world draws and calls a serious young 
man, and then they say, how can anybody be so absurd as to 
call religion pleasant? But there is another side to this pic- 
ture also, and we see in it one who loves best what tends 
most to the happiness of others as well as his own, who loves 
to relieve the afflicted and to share his good things with those 
who most need them ; who is not afiaid to think, and can be 
alone without feeling languid or dreary; who can tell what 
he is living for, and knows that he is seeking something worth 
possessing ; who has always good reason to be cheerful, and 
who so lives as to ret^ longest the healthful vigour of his 
body and mind; to conciliate the most, the truest, and the 
most constant friends > to retain so much of his fortune as he 
will, and be able to recall with pleasure how he has spent the 
remainder ; and at last, departing hence in peace and regretted 
by all, to pass to that happy home whither his Lord has gone 
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before to prepare him a resting-place, there to be free from 
all pain and sorrow, and to remain for ever full of those good 
things which Almighty power and perfect love alone can give. 
Such a one, all through his life pre-eminently a reasonable 
and an amiable happy person, is a religious man as the reli- 
gious draw him. Of course there are heroes on both sides, 
and their characters might be similarly compared, but as we 
are most of us only ordinary persons, as ordinary persons we 
ought to be drawn. In comparing these sketches, if we sup- 
pose them all to be true, it is evident that the religious view 
looks to the present as a time in which to prepare for the 
future ; the irreligious shuts out the future altogether, that is 
80 far as it is possible to do so, and it is very manifest that so 
to disregard the future is highly unreasonable, unless it be 
uncertain whether there will be any future, or at least whether 
our state in that future will at all depend on our present 
actions; but no man doubts but that there will be some 
future, and that to some extent at least our state then must 
depend on our actions now. Again, the religious looks rather 
to mental enjoyment; the irreligious to that of the senses, 
and therefore if, or rather since the mind is greater and more 
enduring than the body, the religious propose to themselves 
the higher pleasure. Again, the religious view offers eternal 
pleasure to all ; the other but temporary pleasure, and that 
only to those who can purchase it; for vicious amusements 
are much more expensive than those of the religious ; if one 
half of what is spent in vice were laid out in acts of benevolence, 
there would be a dearth of objects ; and if only the same in- 
dustry and energy were expended in useful pursuits that are 
wasted in the hunt after pleasure, there would be many more 
wise men, and very many more great men than there are in 
the world now. Again, the pleasures of sense waste and 
grow less pleasurable in the using; the pleasures of virtue 
continually increase by its practice ; and lastly, if we enquire 



wiaa 21 3^ liua defuads frani liie LapfaneBB of idi^oos per- 
sans. ^e duJl £nd ii lo be ahnosr jJwmTB die defects in iheir 
refipciEL ^iok. cm tiie odier lamd, wbit is attactiTe in iire- 
iElpcni^ persons i^ jireasehr ilixt in frUdi tkej act acooiding 
to dfee £c3ase& of reiBgkai, afi ibr iiwaanryij diar generodty, 
tamiour^ sod cbeezfiihieB6, mleas indeed it cnamtB in aooom- 
pfifikmeotiF that ■unr be poBsesBed aEke by both daaBes, and 
00 in no way affxi tbe qneGskm, sodk as good taste and a 
polilie edocaxxHi. 

Tims tiien, wbetber we seek for pleasure, powa*, €ft riches, 
iher are to be found mosi oenainlr and in the most enduring 
ibnn in tme rdl^km ; and i£f as dome sav, we should look to 
the knowledge of tmth as ooe of die ol^ects of our life, then 
we diall find it in the same pursuit; for the grandest of all 
knowledge must be that which has rdaticm to the Creator 
and Goremor of aD, and His will towards us. Thus the 
enquiiT, what is the proper object oi man's life ? is answered 
fixm a consideration of what men actually desire, in a manner 
quite conastent with the answer we before arrived at by 
another road ; so that, beyond all doubt, the object of man's 
efforts should be to become confonned in all things to the 
will of God. 

If this is so manifestly true to him who r^ards only the 
mere idea of God, much more must it be so when one con- 
templates the Christian doctrine of the redemption of man- 
kind from sin and death. " If one died for all,'' — if Christ 
died for all, that is, since Christ died for us, — " then were all 
dead." Let us consider this, let us apprehend it clearly. We 
were dead, and Christ died for us ; He rescued us, not when 
we were in danger, when we might perhaps by ourselves 
have escaped, but when we were actually dead, — when our 
own strength had failed and we were drifting down helplessly 
to misery, Christ stepped for us Himself into the pit and 
rescued us. It is difficult to find words to praise him who 
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daring the contagion of plague or pestilence stays to minister 
to the sick and dying ; and how shall we measure the obli- 
gation of him who hj his help is relieved and restored to 
health, to happiness, to prosperity? Yet Christ hath done 
more than this for us ; no worldly happiness can be so great 
as that to which He has opened a way for us, no death so 
painful as that from which He has delivered us, no self-de- 
votion so noble as that by which He has saved us. Let us 
consider the horror of a painful, lonely, lingering death, — the 
death of an outcast, loathly and infectious, dying in the full 
consciousness that his own acts, against the entreaties, the 
warnings, nay, to the hurt of his dearest friends, driven from 
him only by his own persevering wickedness, have brought 
him to it, and try to feel and know that that was and natu- 
rally is our state ; let us put ourselves in it and feel its certain 
anticipations till its awfulness is clearly before us, and then 
let us picture to ourselves a life the most joyful and smiling, 
with prosperity and a good conscience, friends and youth and 
health and riches and unmingled happiness, and let us recol- 
lect that far above all this is that state of joy and everlasting 
felicity Christ^s blood has purchased for us. Consider what 
gratitude we should owe to any man who had so changed our 
fate, then let us remember the agony and death by which we 
have been redeemed, and finally in reverent awe, yet full of 
awful love, let us contemplate the nature of our Lord, His 
incomprehensible Majesty and Godhead, and all earthly things 
will fade and crumble from before us ; our hearts will be 
lighted up with that fire of love, which can accomplish all 
things, and we shall almost long for some difficult and painful 
task to show what we can do for Him who hath done so 
much for us ; and when we learn that He requires of us only 
that which will most certainly secure our present happiness, 
only to value goodness to our fellow men above unnecessary 
worldly possessions, to imitate Him without His agony ; can 
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we hesitate? Can ire draw ImA? Gat we itfuae to aerre 
Him ? Xo ! Ko ! it ia impoaBUe, tar tke lore of Chriat con- 
•traineth na. His lore to oa wliile we were yet ainnen, and 
flowing from diat as its canse and root, our love to Him^ oar 
and erer Ueased SaTioor. 
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